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NOTE 

This book is intended to help the intelligent 
reader of the English Bible to a better understand- 
ing of one of its essential elements. With this 
object in view, minute discussions of technical 
questions in criticism and exegesis, as well as the 
use of Hebrew and Greek words, have been 
avoided. Liberal quotations of illustrative pas- 
sages have been made that in some degree the 
grounds for the conclusions reached may be under 
the reader's eye. 

Yet the author has not been altogether unmind- 
ful of the more advanced student. Topics for 
further study with bibliographical material, refer- 
ences to pertinent literature, notes and general 
bibliography will, it is hoped, afford to higher 
Bible classes and scholarly ministers help not 
wholly inadequate for more extensive investigation. 

While a portion of the text of this volume is 
taken from a series of articles upon the same 
subject prepared by the author for the readers 
of The Biblical World, it has been thoroughly 
revised, in great measure rewritten, and enlarged 
by the addition of much new material. 
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ISRAEL'S MESSIANIC HOPE 



INTRODUCTION 

The fundamental characteristic of Hebrew 
thought is its ethical optimism. However pros- 
perous the wicked might be, Israel had no serious 
doubt that righteousness was__ better _than_ wick- 
edjiess, and that righteousness would ultimately 
prevail. Back of this certainty was Israel's God, 
whose character was involved in its reality ; before Hebrew 
it were the boundless possibilities of its future 
realization ; and within it was the energizing hope, 
awake to present conditions, "looking and hasting 
unto " that nearing consummation. In all its life, 
its institutions, its environment, its leaders, this 
hope was living and powerful, ennobling and trans- 
figuring them with ideal strength and beauty. 

The forms taken by this hope were various, 
the means to objectify and realize it diverse, but 
their essence is one. The divine approval and 
choice of them, expressed as an " anointing (Heb. 
Mishak) from Jehovah," when resting upon an Represented 

. , , in Messianic 

order of chosen servants or an individual, made H ope. 
them the "Anointed," him the "Messiah," and 
the hopes in all their phases messianic. At times 
this messianic hope sank low, again it was con- 

B I 



2 ISRAEL'S MESSIANIC HOPE 

centrated and seemed about to come to fruition, 
but only to throw a brighter glow upon both past 
and future, and — as is strong hope's way — to 
reveal a larger ideal for the ages yet to be. The 
supremest of messianic moments of realization and 
anticipation, distinct yet dependent on the past, 
marking the end of Israel's anticipation and also 
its new beginning, was reached in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of David, the Messiah. 

For the history of Israel culminates in Jesus 
Christ. This is true in the sense, not merely that 
he is the last and greatest figure of Israel's his- 
tory, but also that all the history was making 
toward him, preparing for him, revealing ele- 
ments, ideas, and forces which united and came 
to their fulness in him. 1 Thus he is the unifying 

Culminating element in the Old and New Testaments. To 
in Jesus. 

study him requires the study of Israel's highest 

life ; to know him involves the knowledge of 
Israel's messianic thought in its fullest measure. 
He himself is the witness to the close and vital 
connection which exists between him and the 
thoughts and events of the Old Dispensation. 
The pages of the gospels are full of reference to 
it. " He wrote of me," was his declaration con- 
cerning Moses. The followers of Jesus were ac- 
customed to find strong and convincing arguments 
in his behalf in the various fulfilments of Old 

1 See Edersheim, Prophecy and History in Relation to the Mes- 
siah, p. 24, and Lect. VI, passim. 
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Testament life and prediction which his presence 
and words and experiences reveal. His relation 
to Hebrew history, therefore, will always make 
that history of especial significance to us, and 
justify its being regarded as a "preparation" for 
him, a " foreshadowing " of his life and work. 

It is a subject of unceasing interest and perma- 
nent importance to the Christian student to follow 
out this Hebrew preparation for his coming and 
work. For the essential element in Hebrew his- 
tory, after all, does not lie in the disclosures of a Hebrew His- 
general providence working through the events arationfor 
and experiences of the Hebrew nation, nor in the Him ' 
light which these throw upon the universal princi- 
ples of human government and human society, 
important as are all these lines of inquiry and 
worthy of study, but rather in the fact that He- 
brew history reveals the working out of the divine 
purpose of salvation for the race. The prelimi- 
nary stages of this salvation are recorded in the 
Old Testaraent and kindred writings, and the in- 
vestigation of them is central and vital. 

These stages of preparation, these "foreshad- 

owings," are to be the subject of this study. 

Thev include everything in the development of Scope of 

., , . , , r i this Study. 

Israel which was concerned with the future, and 

the hope, cherished for nation and individual, 

which gathered about it and was embodied in its 

literature. 

The methods of arriving at these facts and of 
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Methods of 
Investiga- 
tion. 



The Histori- 
cal Method 
preferable. 



interpreting them have been various, (i) There 
is what might be called the fulfilment method; 
that is, the investigation of certain passages of 
the Old Testament from the point of view of the 
New, the endeavor to discover how much more 
the Old Testament means when it is viewed in the 
light of the life, teachings, and work of Jesus Christ. 
This is a legitimate and important inquiry. 1 

(2) Another method might be called the theo- 
logical, or systematic, method, which endeavors to 
determine the ultimate and essential truth which 
these Old Testament statements contain. It in- 
volves, to a certain extent, the method of fulfil- 
ments, but yet its aim is to make abstract and full 
statements of the truth, and to arrange these in 
a logical order, rather than to devote the attention 
merely to the enumeration of a series of fulfil- 
ments. The tendency is to view all of the mate- 
rial as of the same importance and significance, 
without regarding the time, the manner, or the 
form of its production. 

(3) Another method is adopted in these pages, 
which may be called for convenience the historical, 
method; that is to say, it takes up the ancient 
Hebrew literature from the point of view of the 
historical origin and environment of its various 
writings. The history is studied from the Hebrew 

1 This is Edersheim's point of view, e.g. Proph. and Hist, p. 
134. The limitations of this method are pointed out in Adeney, 
The Hebrew Utopia, p. 21 ff. Cf. also the criticism in Riehm, 
Messianic Prophecy, p. 5 ff. 
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side ; the ideas are investigated as they grow out 
of the history, and are modified or conditioned by 
it. The question asked is, not so much, What did 
this statement mean to the Christian Church ? but, 
What did it mean to him who first uttered it, and 
to those by whom it was first heard or read ? 

This historical method of investigation is not an 
easy one. It requires a certain amount of imag- 
ination as well as self-restraint to transport one- 
self into the remote periods of the past, and to 
see with the eyes of the men of old, not importing 
into the picture that which may seem to be so 
intimately associated with it. It involves certain 
new points of view which at first appear strange. 
One must needs recognize that these ideas, events, 
and predictions disclose only a very imperfect Difficulties, 
apprehension of the great truths and facts which 
seem so clear and definite in the light of their 
fulfilment. To those who stood in the semi- 
darkness and uncertainty of the pre-Christian 
period, this material had no such fulness of 
meaning. Their vision was not illumined with 
the light of day. They lived in hope, and these 
hopes in their details were, on the one hand, 
indefinite and. general, and, on the other, limited 
and conditioned by the historical situation. They 
were " foreshadowings." 

In particular, the historical method may threaten 
to take away much of that personal element which 
has connected the Old Testament directly with 
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the Christ of the New. In putting these sayings, 
ideals, events, in their historical relations, and, 
looking forward in company with the prophets 
and heroes, compelling ourselves to see the future 
in the hazy, suggestive, indistinct twilight before 
the sunrise, it will follow that what to-day seems 
to have pointed to Christ had in its historical posi- 
tion and reference a different or general applica- 
tion. The historic Jesus was not so clearly in 
their thoughts, whatever of fulness and definite- 
ness his historical existence may have thrown 
back upon the inner meaning of the promises and 
the divine purposes in them. 

But in spite of what may seem at first a narrow- 
ing of the richness and attraction of the theme 
Advantages, hy the rigid insistence upon the historical method, 
there are compensations which outweigh all these 
seeming disadvantages. 

(i) In this light, chiefly, is the Old Testament 
seen as a living thing, and the Old Testament 
history as reality. What is desirable above all 
things else in Bible study is to come face to face 
with reality. These central facts of God's dealing 
with men in his purpose of salvation for them are 
seen in their growing, in their actual progress in 
history among men. 

(2) Therefore a better understanding of their 
meaning is gained. For to be able to trace the 
successive steps in the realization of an event is 
to gain the only proper and satisfactory insight 
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into its character. The preparation for Christ was 
in history ; to history, therefore, must we go, and 
with history must we advance, if we would under- 
stand this preparation. 

(3) Unquestionably, the conviction of the broad, 
all-inclusive, and pervasive power of Christianity as 
a world force in politics, in society, in literature, 
and in life will be strengthened when this more 
general preparation for the larger Christ is fol- 
lowed out as he appears in Hebrew history and 
, thought. A worthier view of the divine activity 
and purpose is to be gained, foretokening some- 
thing of the apostolic view of Christ, the per- 
manent significance of Christianity, and thus a 
conception more satisfying, because more real, 
of the essential unity of the Old and the New 
Testaments. 1 

For the adoption of the historical method as thus 
defined carries with it a somewhat broader notion 
of the preparation for Christ in ancient Israel than 

1 A pregnant remark of Edersheim, that " prophecy prepares for 
the future, and this is the predictive element of it," contains a whole 
philosophy of the subject, and should have helped him to under- 
stand the statement of Kuenen which he rejects, viz. : " If they 
[Jesus Christ and the apostles] had continued still to occupy 
altogether the standpoint of the old prophets and poets, Jesus 
of Nazareth would not have been accepted as the Messiah." Cf. 
Proph. and Hist., pp. 38, 54. A similar thought is expressed by 
Riehm {Mess. Proph., p. 6) when he says, " What we do not learn 
until the period of fulfilment cannot be in the prophecy itself." 
In other words, the prophecy contributes to its own fulfilment and 
hence is less than it. 
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Breadth of 
the Messi- 
anic Hope 
from this 
Point of 
View. 



has commonly been held. Messianic prophecy, as 
ordinarily conceived, is concerned with more or less 
definite references on the part of writers and speak- 
ers of the Old Testament, to the person and work 
of Jesus Christ, or with the events of Israel's his- 
tory as "typical" of him. While minimizing some- 
what the element of definiteness and directness in 
this view of the messianic teachings in Israel's 
prophecy and history, the historical method em- 
phasizes the gradual preparation for the Christ, 
traceable in each period, and immensely broadens 
and deepens the foundations of the messianic ar- 
gument. It uncovers the contribution of each age 
in revealing and unfolding " by divers portions and 
in divers manners " the ideas which were united 
and came to their realization in Jesus Christ. No 
institution, no hope, no thought, no personality, is 
insignificant so far as it contributed something to 
prepare the way for him, or found its final place 
in his person or kingdom. In this sense mes- 
sianic prophecy is an inexhaustible study, since 
Jesus Christ is the living head of the Church, and 
his kingdom is ever progressing and thus embody- 
ing more and more the fruitful anticipations of the 
Old Testament prophets. It must needs be stud- 
ied anew and reinterpreted by every generation. 
Such a study as this is designed only to differenti- 
ate certain main currents of messianic thought, to 
stimulate further investigation, to suggest other 
lines of inquiry, and to apply a method of ap- 
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proach which can thereby lead to more rational 
judgments and more fruitful issues in this impor- 
tant field. 

The great leaders and teachers of Israel, pre- 
eminently the prophets, were the chief bearers of 
these messianic thoughts and expectations, and 
the division of the subject into epochs of develop- 
ment follows naturally, and, for the most part, is 
characterized by, their successive appearance and 
work. The periods are the following : ( 1 ) The Divisions of 
Pre-Mosaic Ages; (2) The Mosaic Age; (3) The the Subject. 
United Kingdom ; (4) Times of the Earlier Proph- 
ets ; (5) Times of Isaiah ; (6) Times of Jeremiah ; 
(7) The Exile; (8) The Post-Exilic Period to the 
Maccabean Uprising ; (9) From the Maccabees to 
Jesus. 

The literary material forming the basis of the 
work of the student in these periods is quite vari- 
ous. All of it, indeed, has to do with an anticipa- 
tion of future blessing. A large part consists of 
utterances of prophets relating to the future, con- 
templated as on the point of realization, expecta- 
tions of blessing rising out of present conditions 
and extending on into a far distant day. These 
might be called messianic prophecies of the present, character of 
Again, the prophet can find nothing of hopefulness 
in the present situation, and overleaping all tem- 
poral bounds, he passes as if by reaction into a 
future which is as much brighter and more glori- 
ous as the present is forbidding. This is mes- 
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sianic prophecy of the fitture. Or, he looks back 
on the history of mankind and his people, as it 
has come down to him in legends, traditions, songs, 
and story, in chronicles and annals, in oracles and 
institutions ; he studies it in the light of the divine" 
inspiration in his own spirit and experience, and 
combines, organizes, interprets it for his genera- 
tion in its bearing upon the eternal purpose of 
Jehovah, his blissful designs for his people in the 
days to come. This is messianic prophecy of the 
past. 

He may cast this material into any form, 
whether the sermon or oration, the poem or 
psalm, or the prose narrative. But in all forms 
The Prophet the prophet is inteipreting to his generation that 
terofje- which should assure them of Jehovah's purpose 
Activity. of future blessing. Sometimes it is his interpreta- 
tion of the present that defines for him the future ; 
sometimes he turns his back upon the present, and, 
as if in spite of it, interprets the future directly; 
sometimes he reads out of the past the promise 
that is to be realized. Where the men of his day 
are blind, he has clear vision. Where the events 
of the past are dull and dim, or the words from the 
heroes of old, or divine oracles of early days, 
wrapped up in the husk of legend, or made uncer- 
tain or mysterious by the indefiniteness of oral 
tradition, he re-creates, translates, expands, and 
transforms event and word and oracle alike into a 
living and hopeful message. He seeks, not his- 
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torical accuracy, but living meaning, in the past, 
and does not hesitate in his consciousness of speak- 
ing the truth to make over the dry details and 
hazy outlines into elements of inspiration and 
power, significant for all time. 1 Thus everywhere 
messianic prophecy is an interpretation; and the 
wonderful fact that this interpretation foreshadows 
the Christ of the New Testament cannot fail to 
appear in any serious and candid study of the 
subject. 

The course of procedure will be to take up one 
by one the several periods, and in general (i) to 
determine the character of the material ; then (2) 
to frame a picture of the historical situation from 
which the hopes were projected ; then (3) to study 
the various passages ; and finally (4) to sum up the 
nature and extent of the " preparation " which the 
period illustrates. 

1 See Ottley, Aspects of the Old Testament, p. 296: "Messianic 
prediction was to a considerable extent the result of a continuous 
process of reflection on the history of the past." 



CHAPTER I 

THE MESSIANIC INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
PRE-MOSAIC AGE 

I. The material bearing upon this period is 
The Litera- contained in the Book of Genesis. This book pre- 
serves the fine gold of primitive Hebrew tradition, 
sifted and refined by generations of inspired stu- 
dents of Jehovah's will. From the point of view 
of literary form, the book is a composite. 1 It is 
made up of materials from many sources, ancient 
poetry, prophecy, history, coming from various 
authors, put together long after the events which 
it records. It is conditioned by elements which 
belong to later periods, the understanding of 
which depends upon our apprehension of the 

1 The critical analysis of Genesis discloses at least three dif- 
ferent literary works out of which it has been compiled, written 
respectively by two prophetic writers, for whom the symbols J and 
E are used, and one priestly writer, for whom the symbol P is em- 
ployed. The dates of these works are uncertain. J and E can 
hardly be later than the beginning of the eighth century, J being 
possibly earlier than E, while P was written probably after the Exile, 
during which period the Book of Genesis took its present form. Cf. 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, sixth 
ed., 1897, Ch. I- The most learned commentary on Genesis is that 
of Dillmann, 2 vols. 
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social and religious atmosphere in which they are 
produced. 

II. It follows, therefore, that only messianic 
prophecy of the past is to be expected in the Book 
of Genesis. In the case of such material, it is 
needless as well as futile to ask how far actual 
preservation of definite historical facts and details 
can be expected. Doubtless not more than the These Tradi- 
germs of thoughts and ideals now clearly visible received the 
were present there, but they were living and grow- la ^^ ^ er _ 
ing. No literary or spiritual analysis is keen pretation. 
enough to discern them now. The book is the 
work of prophets who had before them a great 
mass of primitive tradition which the Hebrew 
people cherished concerning the beginning of the 
world and man, the early movements of peoples, 
and the origins of their own nation. All these 
materials are organized, interpreted, and idealized 
under the influence of the religious conceptions 
and aspirations of later ages, in which the religious 
education and divine guidance of Israel's teachers 
had passed beyond the elementary stage. 1 It is 
from this point of view that the pre-Mosaic mate- 
rial must be studied, — as an interpretation rather 
than a record of the past. Thus these prophecies 
illustrate two periods, — both that with which their 
traditions deal, and that to which the prophets 
belong who have given them their form. They 
interpret the aspirations of the earlier age ; but the 

1 Cf. Riehm, Mess. Proph., p. 62 f. 
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interpretations are those of men living in the light 
of an advanced and advancing revelation. 1 

1. The Ideal Conception of Man and his Destiny.* 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, 

after our likeness : (26) 

And let them have dominion over the fish of the 

sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 

cattle, 
And over all the earth, and over every creeping 

thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
And God created man in his own image, (27) 
In the image of God created he him, 
Male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them : and God said unto 

them, (28) 

Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 

and subdue it ; 
And have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 

over the fowl of the air, 
And over every living thing that moveth upon the 

earth. — Gen. i. 26-28. 3 

This sublime picture is the condition of all proph- 
ecy and of all history, since it presents them as 

1 The consideration of the historical background of this material 
would then naturally come in the periods to which the prophetic 
interpreters belong. 

2 Read Gen. i. l-ii. 4 (creation of the world and man). The 
section in its present form is from the priestly document (P) 
which was compiled in the post-exilic period, i.e. after 537 B.C. 
For the difficult passages (1) vs. 26, let us, cf. Dillmann, Gen., I, 
p. 78 f.; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, p. 86; Briggs, Mess. 
Proph., 69" / (2) in our image, etc., cf. Topic, p. 32. 

8 The language of the Revised Version has been employed in 
the Biblical passages. 
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under special divine guidance, and reveals a ground 
of hope. What is it that is here promised ? 

(a) Man's nature is godlike. The essential being 
of man is identical with that of his Creator. 

(b) The purpose of his creation is that he may- 
become lord of the world. The proper translation 
of the second clause in v. 26 is not" let them," but 
" that they may have dominion over," etc. As man's 
essential being is identified with that of his Creator, 
so his destiny joins him intimately with the world. 

(c) This lofty purpose is to be accomplished by 
the human race ; it is " the gradual taking posses- 
sion of a kingdom given to mankind by God." l 

What does this ideal conception involve ? What The ideal of 
hope lies within it ? The man to whom it was umam y ' 
revealed and who uttered it was conscious in him- 
self that mankind had not attained unto his destiny, 
that the attainment was far distant. In his utter- 
ance there lies the inspired thought of a glorious 
future, that man is designed for something infi- 
nitely beyond what he has yet reached; that he 
was intended by nature for companionship with 
God; that he was born to be the king of the 
world ; and that these fundamental purposes, be- 
cause divine, shall ultimately be realized. This 
sublime prophecy, therefore, is the foundation 
of all that is to follow. The purpose and the 
progress of salvation is made possible because 
of this primal fact. 

1 Briggs, Mess. Propk., p. 71. 
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The generalities of this primal foreshadowing 
involve a multitude of details to be unfolded in 
later and more definite words. Yet its limitations 
must be as clearly recognized as its possibilities. 
In foreshadowing man's future it looks not be- 
yond the world, even though it promises him 
sovereignty therein. 

2. The Hope of Victory over Sin. 1 

And Jehovah God said unto the serpent, (14) 

Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou 

Above all cattle, and above every beast of the field ; 

Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 

And dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life : 

And I will put enmity between thee and the 

woman, (15) 

And between thy seed and her seed : 

It shall bruise thy head 

And thou shalt bruise his heel. 

— Gen. iii. 14, 15. 2 

These verses disclose a very different picture. 
The writer is one who stands in the midst of the 
plainest and saddest facts of human life, facts 
which demand from him an interpretation and 
explanation. These are the essential facts of 
human sin, human birth, and human death, way- 
wardness from God, the coming of the individual 
into the world through the agony of the mother, 

1 This passage is from J, who gives a second account of creation 
(ch. ii.) followed by the narrative of the Temptation and Fall. 

2 The word Jehovah has been substituted for " the Lord" in 
all the passages where the latter occurs. 
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his struggle for existence, his labor and sorrow, 

and his passing away in spite of all resistance 

and struggle. Under the divine guidance the The 1<ieal ° f 

, , . ... . , Ultimate 

prophet has given us his interpretation, and Deliverance. 

through the interpretation he has risen to a higher 

sphere. Out of it he has drawn glorious hope, 

sublime inspiration, for the future. What is his 

explanation, and what is his hope ? 

(a) Everything returns for its solution to man's 
disobedience toward God. The birth-pangs of 
the mother and her sorrows, man's conflict with 
the soil for the means of existence, the horror 
of death, are the results of the divine displeasure 
against the fall of the race from its fidelity toward 
its Creator. This is the fountain of sin. 

(b) Sin is not originally natural to humanity. 
Man struggles against it. There is enmity be- 
tween the seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent. A divine aversion to evil has been 
planted in the human soul. 

(c) Observe that all is general. In the eye of 
the seer it is humanity, the descendants of the 
first pair, who must wage this warfare. 

(d) How, or where, or when this struggle shall 
culminate he does not say. To him the impor- 
tance of the issue is vital; its details have no 
place in his horizon. 

(e) Man shall ultimately conquer — not without 
suffering, not without pain. Yet it is head against 
heel. The serpent's power shall be struck at its 
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strongest point by that part of man most capable 
of bruising and crushing. 

What a picture of the history of humanity is 
given in the writer's portrayal of the fundamental 
perplexities of human life ! What an insight into 
essential causes ! What a vision of human great- 
ness even in the ruins ! What a sublime hope 
and inspiration is added in his prophecy of vic- 
tory over difficulty, of the final solution of this 
terrific problem ! " To the woman's seed belongs 
the future. . . . Henceforth man's gaze is no 
longer turned backward in longing after a lost 
Paradise, but is directed hopefully to the future." 1 

3. The Hope of Comfort. 2 

And he called his name Noah, saying, (29) 

This same shall comfort us for our work 
And for the toil of our hands, 
Because of the ground which Jehovah hath cursed. 

— Gen. v. 29. 

The fundamental problems of individual human 
life, sin, and death have given occasion to the 
first sublime picture of hope and victory. But 
there are other problems that concern society, 
which pressed with equal weight upon the heart 

1 Orelli, 0. T. Proph., p. 90. See also an admirable summary 
in Edersheim, Proph. and Hist., p. 34. 

2 Read Gen. iv. 1-24 [J] (the descendants of Cain ; the begin- 
ning of bloodshed ; the beginning of civilized life with polygamy; 
music; the manufacture of weapons of war); iv. 25, 26; v. 1-28 
[P] (the line of Seth); v. 29 is from J. 
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of the prophetic narrator. The two extremes of 

social organization disclosed in nomadic life, on 

the one hand, and on the other, the gathering of 

masses of men into cities, war and its attend- Hebrew 

., . , , Problems of 

ant evils, polygamy, murder, sensuous pleasures, society. 

around all of which the material of tradition gath- 
ered, must be interpreted and presented by the 
prophet, their secret grasped, their riddle solved. 
To the Israelite in his quiet, agricultural life, quite 
barren of excitement and simple in its pleasures, 
they appear as the concomitants of a sinful devel- 
opment. So the picture is given of the progress 
of the Cainite line, in the invention of weapons of 
war and instruments of music, in the practice of 
polygamy, in the first murder, all exhibited in the 
spirit of revenge and pride condensed in the song 
of Lamech. 

Over against this dark panorama the narrator 
presents another and more hopeful prospect. An- 
other son of our first parents is the progenitor of 
a line culminating in one who is to introduce a 
new era, and about whom therefore cluster the 
divine assurances of hope and peace. The line 
of Seth is conspicuous for Enoch, who walked 
with God, and for Noah, who is to be the comfort 
of his race. With him is the new beginning. He 
is one who obeys God in the face of the disobe- 
dience of all other men. He is the comforter 
who gives to humanity the opportunity to breathe 
again. In Noah the prophet presents his own 
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ideal of social life and normal activity, as over 
against the corrupt practices of the Cainite civili- 
zation. It is as an agriculturist that Noah is to 
bring comfort to man. 

The toil of breaking up new ground is in him 
to find its recompense. He is to till the ground, 
The Heal of win victory over the stubborn earth, which is in- 
volved in the curse. As he comes forth from the 
ark, the promise is given that the earth shall hence- 
forth yield her fruit in her season to him (Gen. viii. 
21, 22\ He, according to the prophet, is a type of 
a true' citizen of the world and son of God, in that 
he is*no wild nomad, nor does he live in a city. 
He has no weapons of war. He is a husband- 
man who wins for man the prize of earth's fruit- 
fulness, and particularly the blessed gift of the 
vine. Thus in him is seen a prophecy of one 
element in the final victory over evil, the ideal 
of a true civilization, the subjection of earth to 
man. 

4. The Hope of Jehovah's Indwelling in Shem. 1 

Cursed be Canaan; (25) 

A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem; (26) 

And let Canaan be his servant. 
God enlarge Japheth, (27) 

1 For the difficult passages (1) vs. 25, Canaan, cf. Briggs, Mess. 
Proph., p. 80; Dillmann, Gen., I, p. 307 f.; Ryle, Early Narra- 
tives of Genesis, pp. 119, 120; (2) vs. 27, let him dwell, etc., cf. 
Topic, p. 32. 
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And let him dwell in the tents of Shem ; 
And let Canaan be his servant. 

— Gen. ix. 25-27. 

The victory of Noah was his undoing. He 
yielded to that which he conquered. The fruit of 
the vine tempted him to a fall, the consequences 
of which involved his descendants. The strange 
story of Genesis ix. 20-23 is made the occasion of 
the utterance of an oracle of wide-reaching im- 
port. Its words run into the forms of Hebrew 
ethnography of the prophet's own time. Two 
statements are especially important : — 

Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem, 
and 

Let him dwell in the tents of Shem. 

There is no little difficulty in the interpretation 
of the latter line. Does the pronoun refer to 
Japheth or to Jehovah ? If to the former, the 
words proclaim the ultimate ascendancy of Japheth 
over Shem, or at least his inheritance in the bless- 
ings that gather about the Shemite religion. If 
to the latter, it would be a repetition of the promise 
of the former verse, only in a more detailed form. 
Jehovah is not only to be God of Shem, but to 
dwell in his tents. The latter view is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, yet is to be preferred. 1 

The importance of all this is : (1) Jehovah selects 
a part of mankind to whom he is to be God with 

1 Yet see Dillmann, Gen., I, p. 309. 
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The ideal of all which that implies. Intimate knowledge of 
* him is assured, from personal contact and com- 

munion, to a family of people. Among all men 
he has chosen to whom he will reveal himself. 
(2) Now for the first time Jehovah is to take 
part in the life of this family of peoples, to 
move and act among them as one of them. 
He is to reveal himself not merely to, but among 
them. The hope of the divine advent appears. 
Happy, therefore, is Shem who has for his portion 
the true God! 

5. The Hope of the National Home and Glory. 1 

— Gen. xii. 1-3; xiii. 14-17; xv. 1-7; xxvii. 27-29. 
In Abraham : — 

Now Jehovah said unto Abram, (1) 

Get thee out of thy country, 

And from thy kindred, and from thy father's house, 
Unto the land that I will show thee : 
And I will make of thee a great nation ; (2) 

And I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
And be thou a blessing : 

And I will bless them that bless thee, (3) 

And him that curseth thee will I curse : 
And in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed. — xii. 1-3 (j). 

1 Read the story of Abraham in full, Gen. xi. 26-xxiii. 20; of 
Jacob, xxv. 19-xxxv. 39. For the difficult passages (1) xii. 3, cf. 
Dillmann, Gen., II, p. 10 f.; Orelli, O. T. Proph., p. 107 f.; 
Briggs, Mess. Proph., pp. 89, 90; (2) xv. 6, cf. Dillmann, Gen., 
II, P- 59- 
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(14) And Jehovah said unto Abram, after 
that Lot was separated from him, Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art, northward and southward and eastward and 
westward: (15) for all the land which thou seest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. 
(16) And I will make thy seed as the dust of 
the earth : so that if a man can number the dust 
of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. (17) Arise, walk through the land in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it ; for unto thee 
will I give it. — xiii. 14-17 (J). 

In Isaac : — 

(1) After these things the word of Jehovah 
came unto Abram in a vision, saying, Fear not, 
Abram : I am thy shield, [and] thy exceeding 
great reward. (2) And Abram said, O Lord God, 
what wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless, and 
he that shall be possessor of my house is Damme- 
sek Eliezer? (3) And Abram said, Behold, to me 
thou hast given no seed : and, lo, one born in my 
house is mine heir. (4) And, behold, the word 
of Jehovah came unto him, saying, This man shall 
not be thine heir ; but he that shall come forth 
out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir. 
(5) And he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to tell them : and he said unto him, 
So shall thy seed be. (6) And he believed in 
Jehovah ; and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness. (7) And he said unto him, I am Jehovah 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to 
give thee this land to inherit it. — xv. 1-7 (JE). 
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In Jacob : — 

(27) And he came near, and kissed him: and 
he smelled the smell of his raiment, and blessed 
him, and said, 
See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath 

blessed : 
And God give thee of the dew of heaven, (28) 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of corn and wine : 
Let peoples serve thee, (29) 

And nations bow down to thee : 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother's sons bow down to thee : 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 

— xxvii. 27-29 (JE). 

The Hebrew traditions respecting Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are much more local and lim- 
ited in their character, but for that very reason 
are clearer and fuller. Jehovah is the tribal God 
of these clans, and the oracles and experiences 
centre about his particular relations to them. 

The student should, first of all, observe that the 
background of the whole picture is the nomadic 
life of the patriarchs. They have no settled 
home. They move to and fro. To the prophetic 
narrator and interpreter this mode of existence, as 
we have already seen, appears unsatisfactory. He 
feels, therefore, a fundamental imperfection in the 
lives of these heroes which gives color and char- 
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acter to the whole representation. It is through 
their wandering life that they fall into sin, are 
caught in difficulties, and come to conflicts with 
the inhabitants. Their lives are made uneasy, 
fraught with questionings and fears, thereby. As 
nomads, they cannot achieve the fulfilment of the 
divine will. 

But the insight of the prophet enables him out The ideal of 
of this dark background to exalt the divine pur- Wationalit y- 
pose of Jehovah in relation to his future people, 
and from this to pass to messianic foreshadow- 
ings. His interpretation of the events and oracles 
gathers about the outlook for the national home 
and its future glory. 

(i) The three heroes become champions of 
faith, Abraham the foremost. God made him a 
wanderer. He must separate from all former 
associations, home and kindred. He has reached 
mature life before this decision is made. Isaac 
and Jacob, however, are selected before birth, and, 
like him, continue in the line which he has estab- 
lished. With him, therefore, is a new beginning in 
the prophet's mind, unlike all that precedes, condi- 
tioned and characterized by faith and hope. These 
figures are the progenitors of the future chosen 
people, and embody its highest characteristics. 
They prefigure the great personalities who from 
time to time shall glorify the nation, represent 
Jehovah, and point forward to a greater One than 
them all. 
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(2) The land through which the patriarchs 
wandered is of divine selection. It extends as far 
as the eye can reach. It is a land of fertility and 
richness beyond compare, a gift of God designed 
of him to receive and nourish the nation when its 
day of settlement and peace shall come. 

(3) And this nation is to be one of wide extent 
and influence. In this favored land it shall grow 
into a multitude. It shall be a ruling nation, and 
as others stand related to it is their destiny deter- 
mined. A curse or a blessing lies in its attitude 
toward those about it. Many there shall be who 
shall bless themselves by reason of sharing in the 
blessing which its favor confers. 

6. The Hope of a Coming Victorious Ruler. 1 

(t) And Jacob called unto his sons, and said : 
Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you 
that which shall befall you in the latter days. 

Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise : (8) 

Thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies ; 
Thy father's sons shall bow down before thee. 
Judah is a lion's whelp ; (9) 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up : 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
And as a lioness ; who shall rouse him up ? 

1 Read the whole song, vs. 1^27. In its present form it is 
from JE. It is not impossible that stanzas or expressions in it 
have been brought down by tradition from an early period. For 
the difficult passage xlix. 10, cf. R. V. marginal readings; Briggs, 
Mess. Proph., pp. 95-97 note; Dillmann, Gen., II, pp. 461-465; 
Schultz, O. T. Thiol., II, pp. 337-342; Orelli, O. T. Proph., pp. 
119-121. 
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The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, (10) 
Nor the ruler's staff from between his feet, 
Until Shiloh come ; 
And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples 

be. 
Binding his foal unto the vine, (n) 

And his ass's colt unto the choice vine ; 
He hath washed his garments in wine, 
And his vesture in the blood of grapes : 
His eyes shall be red with wine, (12) 

And his teeth white with milk. 

— Gen. xlix. 1, 8-12. 

As the former oracle concerned the origin of 
the nation and its relation to those without, so 
this oracle has to do with the internal affairs of 
the future nation. It is still more limited and The Heal of 
local in its scope. From among the clans one 
tribe, Judah, is honored, and its ultimate superi- 
ority and permanent authority proclaimed. It is 
personalized, its career that of an individual. He 
is the protagonist of the nation. The exaltation 
is first to victorious warfare with the peoples of 
the land, — warfare which he wages as leader 
among his brethren. Hereby the national heri- 
tage is permanently secured. When the victory 
is gained, he rests like a lion in his lair, enjoying 
the prey. His rule is to be increasingly success- 
ful and glorious "until Shiloh come." Whatever 
the particular meaning of this enigmatic phrase 
may be, the essential thought is, without doubt, 
that his success shall continue until he controls 



Summary. 
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all, until his sway is unhindered. Then, with all 
things in his hands, he rules in a land of mar- 
vellous resources, developed to its highest point 
of prosperity, over its submissive peoples. 

III. If the student, at the close of this study of 
pre-Mosaic hopes, will now endeavor to gather up 
and organize the separate materials furnished by 
each picture, several points may be suggested. 

(a) Separate oracles and fragments of tradition 
have been wrought by the insight of Israel's great 
religious teachers 1 into an organism with closely 
related parts, the whole moving forward in his- 
torical progress. This is a marvellous conception 
of history realized by no other ancient people. 
These Hebrew seers, looking back upon the past, 
behold it all under the guidance of Jehovah, who, 
from the beginning has planned out the course 
of affairs. This Jehovah, God of Israel, is by 
them identified with the Creator of the world, 
the Lord of universal righteousness, the One 
dwelling among men, the friend and helper of 
his faithful servants everywhere, and who is work- 
ing out his purposes of grace and redemption 
toward his creation. 2 Man is set forth in all his 
primal greatness and his future glory described. 

l The organizers or editors of these various documents, who 
worked upon them until their final form was reached, are the 
authors of the organic conception which appears in Genesis, gained 
through the study of the single oracles under the guidance of the 
Spirit of wisdom and truth. Cf. Dillmann, Gen., II, p. 6 f. 

» Cf. Schultz, O. T. Theol, II, p. 334 f. 
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His disobedience receives bitter punishment, which 
however involves an ultimate victory and the. res- 
toration of his original heritage. The various 
steps in that recovery ensue. The beginning is 
made in the subjection of a part of earth and the 
promise of its permanence. The process of di- 
vine selection is set in motion. Hopes are aroused. 
Promises are given. A land is chosen. A nation 
is constituted. A victorious leader is assured. 

(b) Another idea appears beneath this organic 
view of primitive history. Its keynote is the ideal- 
ism of the prophet. At the basis of his interpre- 
tation was the undying hope which rose above 
all the gloom of the present, which used the truth 
already attained to see more deeply into the future. 
In this ideal light he pictures the past, dim, un- 
certain, and fragmentary as it is. Touching the 
supreme crises of the primitive history, it gives to 
them also a glow which beams down the ages and 
outshines even the realities of his own religious 
experience. 1 

(c) The moral element in this picture is not 
its least striking characteristic. The victory 
which humanity is to win is not merely a victory 
over the stubborn earth, over the difficulties of 
social and political organization, and over all the 

1 Edersheim would hold that " the worldwide idea of the king- 
dom was present to the mind of Israel as matter of faith and hope " 
from the beginning, cf. Proph. and Hist. , p. 36. This view is not 
fairly deducible from the evidence, and Edersheim himself does 
not hold it consistently. 
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sorrows, misfortunes, and insoluble enigmas of 
human life. Because all is traced to a funda- 
mental moral failure on the part of man, the 
victory is to be a moral one in the return to obe- 
dience to Jehovah, from whom man has fallen 
away. As this fall is the explanation of all other 
problems and difficulties and perplexities, so is 
the final deliverance and restoration the pledge 
of all lesser joys. 

(d) Yet still deeper, interpenetrating all, is the 
thought of the eternal and omnipotent purpose 
and presence of Jehovah. Because Jehovah is 
here, the Jehovah who is the Creator of earth 
and man, who is the Lord of the natural and 
spiritual universe, the victory is to be achieved. 
He enters into communion with man. He guards 
human destinies. His purposes control the affairs 
of men, and all to the end that righteousness and 
truth may prevail. Because of what he is, these 
hopes shall be realized. The land shall be con- 
quered. The nation shall be born. The. leaders 
shall come and shall lead. The world shall be 
subdued. Salvation shall be achieved. 

(e) By the study of these passages a clearer 
idea is gained not merely of the meaning of these 
marvellous utterances and events, but also of the 
point of view and method of thought and action 
of the prophet. He is the interpreter, resting 
upon the solid ground of religious experience, 
sensitive to Jehovah's touch. He applies his ex- 
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perience and insight to his own age and its prob- 
lems as they appear, and in the application he 
rises to hopes and convictions unfelt before. In 
the same way he deals with the past, however 
fragmentary and fleeting its memorials. He in- 
terprets these meagre memorials, arranges them, 
and reads into them his own grander ideas. In 
the light of his spiritual perceptions and his di- 
vinely communicated idealism, this past is trans- 
figured before us. 1 Its events become facts 
embodying hopes of large significance, project- 
ing their issues far before them into the future. 
They place at the threshold of the history of this 
people the aspiration after salvation from sin and 
the assurance of ultimate victory for all mankind. 
They reveal behind the veil the presence and 
eternal purpose of Jehovah. They draw the eye 
forward to an unknown future whose half-open 
portal is bright with the glory reflected from an 
illumined past. 2 

1 In other words, we have, to quote Riehm's words, " an ex- 
traordinary operation of the spirit of God upon the mind of the 
prophets," yet such as was subjectively mediated, Mess. Proph., pp. 
15, 36 ; cf. also Cheyne, Bampt. Led., pp. 60, 61. 

2 On the relation of the predictive element in prophecy to the 
spiritual life and profound religious faith of the prophet, see an 
eloquent passage of Talbot's essay, "The Preparation in History 
for Christ," in Lux Mundi (Lovell's edition), p. 136 ff. On the 
element of imagination as part of the prophetic insight, cf. Wood, 
Hope of Israel, p. 54 f. 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
i. The Suggestive Details of Gen. i. 26-28 Devel- 
oped : e.g. (a) the " image " and " likeness " of 
God, what it implies, Orelli, O. T. Proph., p. 83 f. ; 
Briggs, Mess. Proph., p. 70 • Dillmann, Gen., I, p. 
81 ; Schultz, O. T. Theol., II, p. 256 f. ; (5) sub- 
duing the world, what it involves. 

2. The Ideal of Man in Other Religions : cf. Lenor- 

xaaxit, Beginnings of "History, Ch.I ; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals (Table of Contents) . 

3. The Form of the Narrative of which Gen. iii. 14 f. 

is a part : e.g. the tree, the serpent, the fall, in 
ancient legend and symbolism, cf. Lenormant, 
Beg. of Hist, Ch. II ; Ryle, Early Narratives of 
Genesis, pp. 35-45. 

4. The Fall and the Victory over Sin as they appear 

in other parts of Scripture : e.g. (a) in the 
Prophets ; (o) in the Gospels ; (e) in the Pauline 
epistles. 

5. The Oracle of Noah, Gen. ix. 25-27 : (a) its ethno- 

logical difficulties; {b) the question of interpre- 
tation in vs. 27. Cf. Orelli, O. T. Proph., pp. 
96-104 ; Dillmann, Gen., I, p. 309 ; Holzinger, 
Comm. on Gen., p. 91 f. 

6. Abraham in the New Testament : (a) How explain 

references to him in John viii. 56, Gal. iii. 8, and 
elsewhere? {&) Principles involved in explana- 
tion? Cf. Orelli, O. T. Proph., pp. 124; Toy, 
Quotations in the N. T. 

7. Dates and Characteristics of the Documents from 

which these oracles have come? Cf. Driver, 
Int. 6 , etc. 



CHAPTER II 

IDEALS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MOSAIC AGE 

I. The Biblical literature which describes and 
illustrates the age of Moses is contained in the The 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy. All these, like the book of Genesis, are 
composite and anonymous. The description given 

on page 1 2 f . applies to them, with the exception 
that they contain some materials which, in their 
present form, may not unreasonably be ascribed to 
the age with which they deal, and perhaps to Moses 
himself. 1 Such, for example, is the Ten Words. 
Further, the historical period of Israel's life having 
begun, the tradition of this age has become more 
firmly and clearly historical, and is embodied in 
these writings in fuller measure. An historical 
background can now be described in definite and 
limited outlines. 

II. The nation of Israel came into existence in 

the midst of experiences which conditioned its Birth0 f the 
character and future. The oppression in Egypt, Nation, 
with its humiliating burdens, the dawning hope of 

1 The documents found in Genesis continue to be employed in 
these books. Besides J, E, and P, the largest element of the Book 
of Deuteronomy comes from a writer (D) of the later age of the 
kingdom of Judah. The account of its discovery is given in * 
Kings xxii. For the more detailed analysis and description of 
these books, cf. Driver, Int?, pp. 22-103. 

D 33 
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escape, the marvellous deliverance at the Red Sea, 
the discipline of the desert life, served to mould 
the unstable mass of shepherd clans into a new 
organization with specially defined characteristics. 
Greater than merely external circumstances and ex- 
periences, however, in its influence, was the effect 
produced by the presence of the great personality 
under whose direction and inspiration the passage 
from slavery to freedom took place. Moses was 
the founder of Israel, in that he united the tribal 
fragments and gave new meaning to ancient polit- 
ical and social institutions, so that a unique com- 
munity came into being inspired by new motives. 

The pervading principle which the organization 
in all its parts reflected was religious. All rested 
upon the recognition of Jehovah as Israel's God. 
But this conception took on new meaning and 
force because of the new light thrown by the in- 
spired leader and prophet upon the character and 
purposes of their national deity in his covenant 
with them. Moses' gospel, ratified at the Red 
Sea and on Sinai, had three articles : (i) Jehovah, 
God of Israel, is a God of righteousness and love; 
(2) he requires obedience to his just and holy 
law ; (3) he delivers his people from their ene- 
mies. On this foundation the Hebrew nation was 
built, and with this principle all its institutions 
were inspired. Centuries were to pass before the 
full meaning and issue of these thoughts were 
disclosed. 
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III. Into this field, so full of germinal forces 
and ideas, prophetic and priestly seers of later ages ideal inter- 
have gone, and have undertaken as before to inter- this History, 
pret the larger significance of these events. The 
narratives belong to various periods of Israel's 
later history and evince varying modes of religious 
insight. The writers evidently lived under very 
different conditions and were interested in many 
different religious ideas. Their interpretation of 
the material of tradition, therefore, is marked by 
much variety, as they lay emphasis upon this or 
that aspect of the newly forming nation. 

The historical situation in general, presupposed 
by the utterances, is in all but one instance that 
critical period when Israel stands upon the borders 
of the land of its possession. The most important 
of these passages fall under two heads : (A) The 
outlooks of Israel among the nations; (B) the 
hopes of Israel's inner life. 

A. Israel is to play her part in the world as a. Outlooks 
a nation, and the seers behold her emerging and among the 
developing in the field of history. Nations. 

l. The Royal Nation. 1 

I see him, but not now : (17) 

I behold him, but not nigh : 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 

And shall smite through the corners of Moab, 

1 Read Num. xxii. 2-xxiv. 25 (JE) for the situation. 
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And break down all the sons of tumult. 

And Edom shall be a possession, (18) 

Seir also shall be a possession, [which were] his 

enemies ; 
While Israel doeth valiantly. 
And out of Jacob shall one have dominion, (19) 
And shall destroy the remnant from the city. 

— Num. xxiv. 17-19. 

A picture of Israel's royal place and power is 
given from the non-Israelitish seer Balaam, as he 
stands upon the heights of Moab, overlooking the 
army of Israel below, and, rapt in ecstasy, be- 
holds the far-distant appearing of a conquering 
king. That the poet was interpreting some early 
fragments of actual historical tradition gathering 
about this heathen seer is most probable. It is 
equally evident that his interpretation is colored 
by the fact that he himself lived in the early days 
of the kingdom. His oracle is all the more sig- 
nificant on that account. The certainty of Israel's 
ultimate victory over all nations round about, 
and its proud position as lord of the world, are 
most impressively emphasized from one outside 
of the circle of the chosen nation, yet in terms 
of its own national consciousness. The striking 
feature of the oracle is that the representation is 
individual. The unity of Israel, symbolized in a 
victorious leader, is vividly set forth. He bears 
the sceptre of authority. His is the star of 
destined success. 
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2. The National Heritage. 1 

Do ye thus requite Jehovah, (6) 

O foolish people and unwise ? 
Is not he thy father that hath bought thee ? 
He hath made thee, and established thee. 
Remember the days of old, (7) 

Consider the years of many generations : 
Ask thy father, and he will shew thee ; 
Thine elders, and they will tell thee. 
When the Most High gave to the nations their 
inheritance, (8) 

When he separated the children of men, 
He set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the children of Israel. 
For Jehovah's portion is his people ; (9) 

Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. 
He found him in a desert land, (10) 

And in the waste howling wilderness ; 
He compassed him about, he cared for him, 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. 

— Deut. xxxii. 6-io. 

The stanzas from a poem which the Deuter- 
onomic narrator has preserved interpret the pro- 
phetic insight of Moses into the peculiar relation 
of Jehovah to Israel. It is described as that of 
"Father" and "Son." In the light of this rela- 
tionship the nation's past is viewed. Long before 
the son came, the Father determined, in view of 
his coming, the position and relations of the na- 
tions. The nation came into being in the desert. 

1 Read the entire song, Deut. xxxii. Scholars differ as to its age, 
whether earlier or later than JE. Cf. Driver, Inl?, p. 96 f. 
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In the desert Jehovah took him up, protected and 
fostered him. 

3. The Priestly Nation. 1 

(3) And Moses went up unto God, and Jehovah 
called unto him out of the mountain, saying, 

Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, 

And tell the children of Israel ; 

Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, (4) 

And how I bare you on eagles' wings, 

And brought you unto myself. 

Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed (5) 

And keep my covenant, 

Then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me from 
among all peoples : 

For all the earth is mine : 

And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation. (6) 

— Ex. xix. 3-6. 

A priestly seer interprets another side of Isra- 
el's early life. To him both kingdom and priest- 
hood had long been in existence. In the relation 
of Moses and the nation to Jehovah, as this came 
down to him from the early days, he saw the 
inner meaning of the national destiny from his 
own priestly point of view, which he also recog- 
nized as Jehovah's will. To him the nation's 
opportunity was to become, not merely a con- 
quering people ruling the world, but, while 
occupying that regal place, to be a priestly 

1 The passage is in form one of the latest in the Hexateuch 
(from R). For the circumstances, read Ex. xix. 1, 2. 
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people also, offering up acceptable worship unto 
Jehovah before the nations, if not even mediating 
in behalf of the nations before him. This destiny 
was, in his sight, not confined to any body within 
the nation ; it was the property of the entire peo- 
ple. To this end they must separate themselves 
unto God. They must draw near in obedience 
unto Jehovah. Theirs was a royal destiny, but 
royal because sacerdotal. In a world where Jeho- 
vah was universal king they were to be priests of 
humanity, lords of the spiritual treasuries of Al- 
mighty God. 

B. As these narrators interpreted the germs of 

Israel's relations to the outer world in their larger B - H °P es of 

) Israel's 
issues, so they saw in the elements of Israel's inner Life. 

infancy the beginnings of higher institutions and 
their significance. As the nation itself was a 
realization of the Kingdom of God, so these institu- 
tions contained permanent expressions of the de- 
velopment of the relations of Jehovah to his people. 1 

1. The Royal Institution. 2 

(14) When thou art come unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein ; and shalt say, I will set a 
king over me, like as all the nations that are round 
about me; (15) thou shalt in any wise set him 
king over thee, whom Jehovah thy God shall 

1 Cf. Orelli, 0. T. Proph., pp. 129-131. 

a The passage is from the Deuteronomic writer, whose book 
dates from before 621 B.C. Cf. Driver, Int. 6 , p. 82 ff. 
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choose : one from among thy brethren shalt thou 
set king over thee : thou mayest not put a for- 
eigner over thee, which is not thy brother. 
(16) Only he shall not multiply horses to himself, 
nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the 
end that he should multiply horses : forasmuch as 
Jehovah hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth 
return no more that way. (17) Neither shall he 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away : neither shall he greatly multiply to himself 
silver and gold. (18) And it shall be, when he 
sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he 
shall write him a copy of this law in a book, out of 
[that which is] before the priests the Levites : 
(19) and it shall be with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of his life : that he may learn 
to fear Jehovah his God, to keep all the words of 
this law and these statutes, to do them : (20) that 
his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and 
that he turn not aside from the commandment, to 
the right hand, or to the left : to the end that he 
may prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his 
children, in the midst of Israel. — Deut. xvii. 14-20. 

Israel is to have a king in the fulness of time, 
and he is to be one whom Jehovah shall choose — 
one from his own people, a servant of Jehovah, 
pure and simple, free from pride, upright and 
just. These characteristics are set in contradis- 
tinction to those of the degenerate rulers of the 
prophet's own day. The individual form of the 
presentation does not preclude its application to 
a royal line, but rather suggests it, since the royal 
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characteristics cited are local and temporary, not 
ideal. It is also supported by the analogy of the 
following passages. Such a line shall rule over 
Israel forever. 

2. The Prophetic Order. 1 

(15) Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; 
(16) according to all that thou desiredst of Jeho- 
vah thy God in Horeb in the day of the assembly, 
saying, Let me not hear again the voice of Jeho- 
vah my God, neither let me see this great fire any 
more, that I die not. (17) And Jehovah said unto 
me, They have well said that which they have 
spoken. (18) I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee ; and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him. 
(19) And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of him. 

— Deut. xviii. 15-19. 

For the institution of prophecy how close a 
parallel and how suggestive a prospect is pre- 
sented in the person of Moses himself, who is to 
his nation the bearer of the messages of Jehovah, 
the interpreter of the divine will, and the revealer 
of the higher possibilities of those germinant in- 
stitutions which the tribes brought with them into 
the new nation. In him is the assurance that Jeho- 

1 The passage is from the Deuteronomic writer. 
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vah will provide others like him. The form of the 
oracle is individual. Whether the promise concerns 
an individual or an order cannot be decisively deter- 
mined. In such a case the application is probably 
two-fold. The narrator may reasonably be regarded 
as having in his mind, not only a prophet of his 
own day who realized these characteristics in a 
special manner, but also the larger body of which 
he was a member. The essential features of the 
order, upon which he lays emphasis, are that the 
prophet should be one of his own people, who 
brings to man, with divine authority, a message 
which he has himself received from Jehovah. 
They who reject his word must reckon with 
Jehovah himself. 

3. The Priestly Order. 

(12) Wherefore say, Behold, I give unto him 
my covenant of peace : (13) and it shall be unto 
him, and to his seed after him, the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood; because he was jealous for 
his God, and made atonement for the children of 
Israel. — Num. xxv. 12, 13. 

A priestly narrator dwells upon the salvation 
of Israel from the righteous wrath of Jehovah 
through the timely action of the priest Phinehas. 
This act of "atonement" calls forth the divine 
assurance that there are never to cease from Israel 
those who shall be priests unto Jehovah. For 
Israel the priesthood is of permanent significance. 
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In its hands is the covenant with Jehovah, whereby 
peace is secured to the nation. 

IV. In gathering together these elements of Summary, 
foreshadowing in the Mosaic period, some conclud- 
ing suggestions should be taken into consideration 
and compared with those made regarding the 
teachings of the pre-Mosaic age. 

(a) More definitely and convincingly than was 
possible in the former material is to be observed 
how back of the prophecy and promise lies the his- 
tory conditioning their form and direction. This 
history, taken as the starting-point, is worked into 
an ideal picture projecting itself thereby into and 
beyond the prophet's own time. 

(b) The particular element in this idealization is 
to be regarded, in harmony with what has pre- 
ceded, as the " manifest destiny " of the nation, evi- 
dent from the beginning, before the beginning. 
There was in the birth hour of this people the 
dawning consciousness of its splendid future which 
these seers divine and develop. 

(c) A still higher step is taken. The nation thus 
predestined is also " postdestined," that is, the 
beginning conditions and determines the conclu- 
sion. It is to be a permanent force in the world. 
Thus its various elements, appearing in germ at 
this time, are proclaimed as enduring. The insti- 
tutions are to last "forever." 

(d) The idealization here observed is explicable 
neither from the Mosaic age itself nor from the 
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prophet's own times. Something must be allowed 
for Oriental hyperbole, but it may be safely said 
that external circumstances were opposed to any 
such hope. It was cherished in spite of them. 
Whence did it come ? 

(e) It is perfectly evident that the picture of the 
j future is based on the same, faith in Jehovah' s pur- 
[ pose and faithfulness which the pre-Mosaic age 
revealed. 

(/") The moral sanity of the prophet is illustrated 
in his constant insistence upon the conditioning 
element of national righteousness . These glorious 
prospects are to be realized for an obedient and 
righteous people, faithful to Jehovah, God of 
justice and truth. 

(g) One particular in which the history is seen 
to condition the picture lies in the, fact that the 
outlook is external and political, it The hopes are 
centred not so much about individuals as about 
orders, organizations, institutions,,-/ There is little 
that is internal, individual, spiritual. The Mosaic 
period was primarily the formative era of jthe 
national life and polity. The inner character and 
intent of the institutions, the higher spiritual real- 
ities they prepared, were secondary. Hence the 
wide atmosphere and the largeness of the outlook 
which characterized the material of the pre-Mosaic 
age are not so apparent here. Indeed, the 
wilderness life of the people could not but seem 
imperfect and unpleasant to the narrators. The 
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whole period, in spite of its germinant elements, is 
beset with disaster, waywardness, and gloom. The 
great deliverance at the beginning is swallowed up 
in the weary wanderings and baffled designs of the 
forty years of desert life that followed. Only in 
connection with the beginning and end of the 
period do the brighter prospects appear, and they 
are confined to the sphere of outward, organic, 
national life. Yet the specific is the basis for the 
generic. The material is the ground from which 
the spiritual is to spring. The formation of the 
nation is the limited realization of pre-Mosaic 
expectations. Its institutions mark an historic 
stage in their fulfilment. But as realization and 
fulfilment they are limitations, even though neces- 
sary stages of progress. /Nevertheless, in limiting 
the horizon, they reveal outlooks into a more defi- 
nite future. On these the narrators seize. As the 
outward stature of the nation grows, the inward 
consciousness of its own higher goal becomes 
clearer and stronger. \ 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. The History of the Mosaic Age: (a) the Hebrews 
in Egypt and their deliverance ; (b) the move- 
ments in the desert ; (c) the age as marking (i) the 
beginning of the nation, (2) the new religious move- 
ment. Kittel, Hist, of the Hebrews, I, pp. 192-262 ; 
Ewald, Hist, of Israel, II, pp. 1-228 ; Cornill, Hist, 
of the People of Israel, pp. 39-45; Biblical World, 
VIII, pp. 105-119, 475-484; Montefiore, Hibbert 
Lectures, pp. 14-54. 

2. The Mosaic Organization : {a) its social and politi- 

cal elements; (b) its religious elements; (e) its 
promise and its limitations as a form of the King- 
dom of God. Smith, O. T. in the Jewish Church, 
Lect. XI ; Wellhausen, Sketch of the Hist, of Israel, 
PP- 5 _1 7 > McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the 
Monicments, II, pp. 91-105 ; Orelli, O. T. Proph., 
pp. 125-130. 

3. The Priesthood : (a) its origin ; (b) its purpose ; 

(c ) its earliest duties ; (d) views regarding the tribe 
of Levi ; (<?) Israel as a nation of priests and king- 
dom of priests. Bible Dictionaries, articles Priest- 
hood and Levi; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, p. 80 ff. 

4. The King and the Prophet in Deuteronomy : the 

individual and institutional element in these pas- 
sages. Cf. Briggs, Mess. Proph., p. 112 f . ; Orelli, 
O. T. Proph., pp. 131-133. 



CHAPTER III 

IDEALS INSPIRED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM 

I. The Book of Judges 1 contains the oldest 
memorials of the struggle of the newly formed TheLitera- 
nation for possession of the promised land and for History of 
unity and organization. It was not so very long a this Age - 
contest, but its intensity was proportioned to the 
important principles that were at stake. 

The Mosaic constitution, only partially appre- 
hended by the people at large, came face to face 
with the attractive but less fruitful and lofty ele- 
ments of the Canaanitish faith and life. The vic- 
tory was first in the sphere of religion, though not 
without concessions on the part of the victors. 
The steady advance toward unity of political or- 
ganization was assisted by the victory of Jehovah 
over Baal. 

The outcome of the age was the establishment 
of the monarchy. The earliest accounts in the 
Book of Samuel 1 have preserved the record of 

1 The Books of Judges and Samuel, like the other prophetic 
histories, are literary mosaics composed of documents from sev- 
eral authors and periods. Some materials are contemporary with 
the events they describe, as e.g. the Song of Deborah (Judg. v.). 
All may be divided into two groups: (i) the earlier, being docu- 
ments written not long after the period of which they treat, and 
depicting the scenes and personages with vividness, objectivity, 

47 
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the gladness with which the nation hailed this 
consummation, while at the same time traces re- 
main of the doubt and questioning, if not opposi- 
tion, with which this step was met by some who 
were most loyal to Jehovah. Samuel stands as 
the central figure, the patriotic leader, the founder 
of the true Jehovah prophets, the mediator of the 
transition to the new monarchy. Saul, the first 
king, failed to realize the meaning of his exalta- 
tion, handicapped, perhaps, by external circum- 
stances and his imperfect religious training, as well 
as by his own weaknesses of nature and character. 
With David and Solomon the new monarchy 
advanced rapidly to a position of considerable 
power and influence. External circumstances in 
their days were favorable. Great nations round 
about them, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, were in a 
state of decline. No power stood forth in western 
Asia at this critical period to oppose Israel. The 
nation now, as never before, realized its unity and 
its opportunity. Both religion and politics were 
animated by high aspirations. The two great 
kings themselves possessed remarkable character- 
istics of mind. David was the born leader, the 
attractive, lovable hero, who knew how to bind 
men to himself and use them in the accomplish- 

and simplicity; (2) the later, coming from a period after the 
reformation of Josiah (2 Kings, chs. xxii. and xxiii.), and reflect- 
ing the judgments of a generation of prophets and teachers per- 
meated with Deuteronomic ideas. In this later age both books 
received their final form. Cf. Driver, fn/. s , Ch. II. 
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ment of his wide-reaching designs ; frank, im- 
petuous, fervently religious, yet easily led away by 
passion, a heroic character such as Israel had 
never before produced. Solomon, on the other 
hand, building upon the foundation of David, was 
a typical Oriental monarch. He brought the na- 
tion into the great current of world history, and 
introduced cosmopolitan elements into the realm 
of Israel's thought and religion. Developing 
commerce and trade, he filled the land with 
wealth, and organized into a firm structure the 
elements which David had attached to him- 
self. At the same time he had the weak- 
nesses of an Eastern despot, and these have been 
recorded for us along with his more creditable 
achievements. 

Both kings were prominent in the worship of 
Jehovah. What David planned when he brought 
the ark to Jerusalem, the city which he had already 
made his political capital, Solomon carried out by 
the building of a temple which constituted the re- 
ligious rallying place of the people, and which 
preserved, in their purest form, the rites and wor- 
ship of the nation. 

II. Thus the period constitutes a brilliant epoch 
in the history of Israel. The nation came of age. 
New life and light entered on every hand. Reali- 
zations of much that had been hitherto merely 
germinant in the social and religious organization 
appeared. Hence the material for the religious 
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thinkers of later days, for the exercise of the pro- 
phetic insight of the following epochs, is abundant, 
and offers much that is central and vital for Israel's 
religion. Here was a vast field for religious con- 
templation and inspiration, opened to both prophet 
and priest, from which to rise to larger and higher 
anticipations. Prophetic and priestly histories 
dwell upon the times of David and Solomon with 
peculiar relish. The elements that centre in or 
about the monarchy afforded to them unceasing 
subjects for teaching and hope. Poetry came with 
its garland of praise, with its deep insight, to the 
interpretation and glorification of the kingdom. 
The psalm literature, whose themes are taken from 
this field, is abundant and important. All the ma- 
terial, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
passages, may be studied, indeed, from this one 
point of view — the monarchy and its promise. 



l. The Kingdom founded in Jehovah's Righteousness. 1 
And Hannah prayed, and said : (i) 

I. My heart exulteth in Jehovah, 
Mine horn is exalted in Jehovah : 
. My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies ; 
Because I rejoice in thy salvation. 

1 The Song of Hannah is taken from the body of earlier nar- 
ratives and from that document which probably dates from the 
eighth century (usually called the Samuel-Saul story, SS). The 
song presupposes the existence of the monarchy, and has but a 
general relation to the personal experiences of Hannah. There 
is no means of determining its date. Cf. Driver, Int?, p. 174. 
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There is none holy as Jehovah, (2) 

For there is none beside thee : 
Neither is there any rock like our God. 

II. Talk no more so exceeding proudly ; (3) 
Let not arrogancy come out of your mouth : 

For Jehovah is a God of knowledge, 
And by him actions are weighed. 
The bows of the mighty men are broken, (4) 

And they that stumbled are girded with strength. 
They that were full have hired out themselves for 
bread; (5) 

And they that were hungry have ceased : 
Yea, the barren hath borne seven ; 
And she that hath many children languisheth. 

III. Jehovah killeth, and maketh alive : (6) 
He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
Jehovah maketh poor, and maketh rich : (7) 
He bringeth low, he also lifteth up. 

He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, (8) 

He lifteth up the needy from the dunghill, 

To make them sit with princes, 

And inherit the throne of glory : 

For the pillars of the earth are Jehovah's, 

And he hath set the world upon them. 

IV. He will keep the feet of his holy ones, (9) 
But the wicked shall be put to silence in darkness ; 
For by strength shall no man prevail. 

They that strive with Jehovah shall be broken to 
pieces; (10) 

Against them shall he thunder in heaven : 
Jehovah shall judge the ends of the earth ; 
And he shall give strength unto his king, 
And exalt the horn of his anointed. — 1 Sa. ii. 1-10. 
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The prophetic historian interprets the dawning 
aspirations of the new age after a king by a spir- 
ited hymn placed in the mouth of Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, the prophet and inaugurator of 
the monarchy. Three stanzas, praising the holi- 
ness, omniscience, and omnipotence of Jehovah, 
culminate in a fourth stanza, glorifying his all- 
embracing judicial activity, which is exercised to 
the end of the establishment and exaltation of the 
king. The three last lines should read : — 
Jehovah shall judge the ends of the earth, 
In order to give strength unto his king, 
In order to exalt the horn of his anointed. 

As Professor Briggs says, " The reign of Jahveh in 
judgment has in view the exaltation of a king in 
Israel." The prophetic insight ascribed to the 
mother of the founder of Israel's kingdom the 
perception of the purpose which led Jehovah to 
exercise judgment in the world. It was to give 
greater glory to him who as representative of Jeho- 
vah was to bear rule over the people of his choice. 
The hidden implication is that the monarchy thus 
founded will be glorious, as his instrument, in its 
manifestation of Jehovah's justice to the world. 

2. The Everlasting Priesthood and the Kingdom. 1 
And I will raise me up a faithful priest, (35) 

That shall do according to that which is in mine 
heart and in my mind : 

1 The passage is from the Deuteronomic narrator (Dt) . Read 
the context, I Sa. ii. 22-34, f° r 'be situation. 
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And I will build him a sure house ; 

And he shall walk before mine anointed for ever. 

And it shall come to pass, that every one that is 

left in thine house (36) 

Shall come and bow down to him for a piece of 

silver and a loaf of bread, 
And shall say, Put me, I pray thee, into one of the 

priests' offices, 
That I may eat a morsel of bread. — 1 Sa. ii. 35, 36. 

A later writer of priestly spirit, in whose eyes 
priest and king had long been in existence, beholds 
in the overthrow of the house of Eli a judicial di- 
vine sentence whose brighter side reveals the rise 
of a true priestly order, faithful to Jehovah's will. 
The significant features of the oracle are (1) the 
permanence of this priesthood, (2) its intimate 
association with the kingdom. Before the 
" anointed " king the priest is to move as a loyal 
servitor. Thus the establishment of the mon- 
archy is the condition of an abiding priesthood. 

3. Davidic Promises and Hopes. 

(a) The Covenant with David ': — 

Moreover Jehovah telleth thee (n) 

That Jehovah will make thee an house. 

When thy days be fulfilled, (12) 

And thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, 

I will set up thy seed after thee, 

Which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will 

establish his kingdom. 
He shall build an house for my name, (13) 
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And I will establish the throne of his kingdom 

forever. 
I will be his father, (14) 

And he shall be my son : 
If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him 
With the rod of men, and with the stripes of the 

children of men ; 
But my mercy shall not depart from him, (15) 
As I took it from Saul, whom I put away before 

thee. 
And thine house (and thy kingdom) shall be 

made sure for ever before thee : (16) 

Thy throne shall be established for ever. 

— 2 Sa. vii. 11-16. 1 

(b) The God of David: — 

Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the 
people ; (43) 

Thou hast made me the head of the nations : 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 
As soon as they hear of me they shall obey me : (44) 

1 The following is the parallel passage in I Chron. xvii. 10-14 : — 
(10) Moreover I tell thee that Jehovah will build thee an house, 
(n) And it shall come to pass, when thy days be fulfilled that thou 
must go to be with thy fathers, that I will set up thy seed after 
thee, which shall be of thy sons; and I will establish his kingdom. 
(12) He shall build me an house, and I will establish his throne 
forever. (13) I will be his father, and he shall be my son: and 
I will not take my mercy away from him, as I took it from him 
that was before thee: (14) but I will settle him in mine house 
and in my kingdom forever : and his throne shall be established 
forever. 

The Samuel passage is from the Deuteronomic writer (Dt), and 
hence has taken form in the latter days of the kingdom of Judah. 
Yet some scholars have been impressed with the probability of its 
resting upon some earlier prophetic oracle. In content and lan- 
guage, the chapter stands quite isolated in 2 Samuel. 
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The strangers shall submit themselves unto me. 
The strangers shall fade away, (45) 

And shall come trembling out of their close places. 
Jehovah liveth ; and blessed be my rock; (46) 
And exalted be the God of my salvation : 
Even the God that executeth vengeance for 

me, (47) 

And subdueth peoples under me. 
He rescueth me from mine enemies : (48) 

Yea, thou liftest me up above them that rise up 

against me : 
Thou deliverest me from the violent man. 
Therefore I will give thanks unto thee, Jehovah, 

among the nations, (49) 

And will sing praises unto thy name. 
Great deliverance giveth he to his king ; (50) 
And sheweth lovingkindness to his anointed, 
To David and to his seed, for evermore. 

— Ps. xviii. 43-50. 1 

(c) The Future of David 's House : — 

I. David the son of Jesse saith, (1) 
And the man who was raised on high saith, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet psalmist of Israel : 

The spirit of Jehovah spake by me, (2) 

And his word was upon my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, (3) 

The Rock of Israel spake to me : 

II. One that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 

1 The date of the Psalm is uncertain. It is probably pre-exilic 
and belongs to the Deuteronomic school. Another text of it is 
found in 2 Sa. xxii. 44-51. 
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[He shall be] as the light of the morning, when 
the sun riseth, (4) 

A morning without clouds ; 

[When] the tender grass [springeth] out of the 
earth, 

Through clear shining after rain. 

III. Verily my house is not so with God ; (5) 
Yet he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
Ordered in all things, and sure : 

For it is all my salvation, and all [my] desire, 
Although he maketh it not to grow. 

IV. But the ungodly shall be all of them as thorns 
to be thrust away, (6) 

For they cannot be taken with the hand : 

But the man that toucheth them (7) 

Must be armed with iron and the staff of a 

spear ; 
And they shall be utterly burned with fire in [their] 
place. — 2 Sa. xxiii. 1-7. 1 

Three passages gather about the person of the 
great king himself. They contain prophetic views 
of his own consciousness and that of his age as to 



1 The connection of this song with 2 Sa. vii. 11-16 sug 
its assignment to the same period (ca. 622 B.C.). The poem falls 
into four strophes. The meaning is, in some stanzas, not too clear. 
In general, its contents may be summarized as follows: (1) vss. 
1-30, I utter Jehovah's oracle by divine inspiration ; (2) vss. 3^-4, 
a righteous and God-fearing ruler is as the dawning of a cloud- 
less morn, as soft verdure springing up after sun and rain ; (3) 
vs. 5, is not my family on such terms with God since he established 
a permanent covenant with me ? will he not further all my cher- 
ished hopes ? (4) vss. 6-7, but the wicked shall be thrust out as 
thorns cast away at the point of the spear and burned. 

The margin of the R. V. improves upon the text in several 
points. 
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the character of his royal line. The connection 
between David and Jehovah was so close and in- 
timate, the fidelity of the monarch to his God was 
so marked, and the consequent justice, peace, and 
prosperity of his reign were so evident, that all 
constituted a pledge for the future which could 
not but be cherished. The monarchy now would 
be permanent. The family now occupying it Jehovah's 
would be continued there. It is to build a house David and 
for Jehovah wherein he will dwell in the midst of J^e 81 "*" 
his people. The prophet could not overlook the 
manifest defects of David's reign and those of his 
successors. He, as well as they, would suffer 
punishment, which for them would be chastise- 
ment coming through the disasters and difficulties 
besetting the State. It was nevertheless impos- 
sible that the divine mercy should not rule more 
permanently and potently than the wrath. The 
Davidic line absorbs into itself, in the ideal pic- 
ture, the life of the State and the religion. It 
represents all that is vital and energizing in the 
body politic ; it is the source of power and bless- 
ing. It is the object and channel of Jehovah's 
favor. Its relation to Jehovah is that of sonship. 
Nothing higher appears in the prophet's vision. 
The future, therefore, is secure to it and in its 
hands. The seer beholds all this prospect unfold- 
ing before David himself, who is assured an ever- 
lasting future of ultimate triumph in the house 
which, under Jehovah's favor, he is now to establish. 
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Historical 
Background 
of these 
Psalms. 



4. Royal Psalms. 

In the Book of Psalms are songs which glorify 
the conception of kingship as now established in 
Israel, and by their lofty outlook, bold imagery, 
and sweeping utterances belong to the literature 
of "preparation." The most important among 
them are Psalms ii. ; xxiv. 7-10 ; xlv. ; lxxii. ; ex. 

When we consider these Psalms from the point 
of view which we have chosen, viz. the historical, 
it is seen that some important modifications must 
be made in the ordinary conception of them. 

(1) They are inspired by definite historical situa- 
tions, belonging to the singer's own time, or to a 
past with which he is familiar. It is by no means 
easy, in the case of all these Psalms, to determine 
this historical situation, and in the case of some 
quite impossible. This is not strange, since it 
is the function of poetry to generalize incidents, 
facts, and persons, and to see particulars in the 
light of more general principles. Thus the king, 
in whose honor these hymns are sung, may have 
been David or some one of his descendants upon 
the throne, in connection with whom the bard felt 
that the glorious anticipations and hopes that filled 
his heart might be realized. 

An excellent example of this is found in the 
forty-fifth Psalm, probably a marriage hymn sung 
in honor of one of these kings, in which the joyful 
occasion is made the vehicle for a series of mag- 
nificent and far-reaching pictures. Scholars have 
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differed as to which king was meant. Some have 
thought of the marriage of Solomon with the prin- 
cess of Egypt ; others of the marriage of Joram 
with Athaliah. The historical references in the 
poem are too indefinite to permit a categorical 
conclusion on these points. 

The second Psalm is still less susceptible of ref- 
erence to an exact historical occasion. The situation 
is fhat of the Israelitish king ruling over a vast ter- 
ritory, against whom his tributaries are planning to 
rise in rebellion, but whose authority over them is 
assured, and proclaimed by Jehovah himself. Here 
again the situation would not be unsuitable to Solo- 
mon or to David, but positive assertion is impossible. 

Psalm lxxii. is reasonably assigned to the reign 
of Solomon. Psalm xxiv. 7-10 seems appropriate 
to David's bringing of the ark to Mount Zion, and 
has been thought by some to picture the very 
occasion of the procession and its entrance into 
the Holy City. Psalm ex. has the same general 
character as the second Psalm. While presuma- 
bly addressed to a king about to lead his army 
against the enemy, and promising him victory in 
the campaign, its expressions are too wide-reach- 
ing to obtain from them any definite reference. 

Thus each of these Psalms rests on a solid back 
ground of historical life, and it is only the method of 
the writer and our ignorance of the time in which 
he wrote that prevent us from determining the ex- 
act details of the historical situation. 
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Their 
Authorship. 



Their 

Messianic 

Character. 



(2) The Davidic authorship of the Book of Psalms 
evidently cannot be sustained. Such a psalm as 
the second, for example, is made up of four parts, 
the fourth part, vss. 10-12, summing up the whole, 
being undoubtedly written, not by a king, but by 
some one who admonishes the rebels to make their 
peace with the king. Verses 7-9 are dramatically 
put into the mouth of the king, just as vs. 6 is 
put into the mouth of Jehovah. Psalm ex., what- 
ever may be the application that later prophets 
have given to it, was evidently written by a 
prophet concerning a king, for it begins, "Jehovah 
said unto my lord," i.e. "king." It is now quite 
generally recognized that while David was re- 
garded as the " sweet singer of Israel " and a 
writer of psalms, the majority of the poems of 
the Psalter are not from his hand. 

(3) It is involved in this point of view that the 
psalmists have not in mind the historical Jesus. 
To them the anointed, the Messiah, of whom they 
sing, is a personage within their own ken and time, 
from whose achievements and in whose career they 
expect to be realized the wondrous anticipations 
which they describe. It is precisely because their 
anticipations at this definite point and in this lim- 
ited application were not realized, that we can 
speak of messianic elements or " foreshadowings " 
in connection with them. The very " orientalism " 
of the style which, in praising historical person- 
ages, glorifies them in extravagant hyperbole, 
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lends itself, under divine direction, to expressions 
which prepare the way for other and larger inter- 
pretations than the writers themselves intended. 
Yet these expressions are, at the same time, mani- 
festations of the exalted insight of prophets who 
believed in the purpose and power of Jehovah 
thus to bless His people. 1 

(a) The Warrior King. 

I. Jehovah saith unto my lord, " Sit thou at my 

right hand, (i) 

Until I make thine enemies thy footstool." 
Jehovah shall send forth the rod of thy strength 

outofZion: (2) 

" Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies." 

II. Thy people offer themselves willingly in the 

day of thy power : (3) 

In the beauties of holiness, from the womb of the 

morning, 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 

III. Jehovah hath sworn, and will not repent, (4) 
" Thou art a priest for ever 

After the order of Melchizedek." 

IV. The Lord at thy right hand (5) 
Shall strike through kings in the day of his wrath. 
He shall judge among the nations, (6) 
He shall fill [the places] with dead bodies ; 

He shall strike through the head in many coun- 
tries. 

1 Cf. Orelli, 0. T. Proph., p. 162 f. 
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He shall drink of the brook in the way : (7) 

Therefore shall he lift up the head. — Ps. ex. 1 

(b) The Enthroned King. 

I. Why do the nations rage, (1) 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing ? 

The kings of the earth set themselves, (2) 

And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against Jehovah, and against his anointed, [say- 
ing,] 
" Let us break their bands asunder, (3) 

And cast away their cords from us." 

II. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : (4) 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 

Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, (5) 
And vex them in his sore displeasure : 
"Yet I have set my king (6) 

Upon my holy hill of Zion." 

III. I will tell of the decree : (7) 
Jehovah said unto me, " Thou art my son ; 

This day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I will give [thee] the nations for 
thine inheritance, (8) 

1 The contents divide into four sections : (1) vss. I, 2, the divine 
oracle assures the king of sharing in Jehovah's kingship, whereby 
he shall receive the fruits of Jehovah's victories and shall reign 
over his enemies; (2) vs. 3, to this end, his young warriors flock 
to his aid for the holy war abundant as the morning dew; (3) 
vs. 4, Jehovah solemnly appoints him priest-king like Melchizedek; 
(4) vs. 5-7, with God at his side, he slaughters the foe far and 
wide, with strength renewed by drinking of the brook crossed in 
his pursuit. 

A discussion of the difficulties of this Psalm will be found in 
Perowne, The Psalms, II, p. 282 f. 
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And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session. 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; (9) 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel." 

IV. Now therefore be wise, O ye kings : (10) 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve Jehovah with fear, (11) 

And rejoice with trembling. 
Kiss the son, lest he be angry, and ye perish in 
the way, (12) 

For his wrath will soon be kindled. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 

— Ps. ii. 1 
(c) The Royal Bridegroom. 

I. My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter : ( 1 ) 
I speak the things which I have made touching 

the king : 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 
Thou art fairer than the children of men ; (2) 
Grace is poured into thy lips : 
Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 

II. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty 
one, (3) 

'The Psalm consists of four stanzas: (1) vss. 1-3, the poet 
scornfully contemplates a revolt against the authority of Jehovah 
and his viceroy which subject nations plan; (2) vss. 4-6, he be- 
holds the enthroned Jehovah mocking them and hears him in 
wrath declare, "I have established my King in Zion"; (3) vss. 
7-9, the King speaks, "Jehovah's decree made me his son and 
promised me universal dominion"; (4) vss. 10-12, the poet ad- 
vises the rebels to be warned and submit to Jehovah and his son 
ere punishment falls. 

Special treatments of the Psalm will be found in Perowne, The 
Psalms, I, p. 89 f., and Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, I, p. 5 f. 
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Thy glory and thy majesty. 

And in thy majesty ride on prosperously, (4) 

Because of truth and meekness [and] righteous- 
ness : 

And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 

Thine arrows are sharp ; (5) 

The peoples fall under thee ; 

[They are] in the heart of the king's enemies. 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever : (6) 

A sceptre of equity is the sceptre of thy king- 
dom. 

Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wicked- 
ness : (7) 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

III. All thy garments [smell of] myrrh, and aloes, 

[and] cassia; (8) 

Out of ivory palaces stringed instruments have 

made thee glad. 
Kings' daughters are among thy honourable 

women : (9) 

At thy right hand doth stand the queen in gold 

of Ophir. 
Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline 

thine ear; (10) 

Forget also thine own people, and thy father's 

house ; 
So shall the king desire thy beauty : (11) 

For he is thy Lord ; and worship thou him. 
And the daughter of Tyre [shall be there] with a 

gift; (12) 

Even the rich among the people shall intreat thy 

favour. 
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The king's daughter within [the palace] is all 

glorious: (13) 

Her clothing is inwrought with gold. 
She shall be led unto the king in broidered 

work: (14) 

The virgins her companions that follow her 
Shall be brought unto thee. 
With gladness and rejoicing shall they be led : (15) 
They shall enter into the king's palace. 
Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, (16) 
Whom thou shalt make princes in all the earth. 
I will make thy name to be remembered in all 

generations: (17) 

Therefore shall the peoples give thee thanks for 

ever and ever. — Ps. xlv. 1 

(d) The Royal Benefactor. 

I. Give the king thy judgements, O God, (1) 

And thy righteousness unto the king's son. 

He shall judge thy people with righteousness, (2) 

And thy poor with judgement. 

The mountains shall bring peace to the people, (3) 

And the hills, in righteousness. 

1 The Psalm is difficult to analyze. It seems to fall into three 
divisions, the second and third each about twice the length of its 
predecessor: (1) vss. I, 2, the poet is specially stirred to praise the 
king, whose beauty is the sign of God's everlasting favor; (2) vss. 
3-7, he is a glorious champion of truth overwhelming enemies, a 
divine king ruling in justice and therein receiving the special 
favor of God; (3) vss. 8-17, in odorous garments he stands in 
the palace to receive his bride; let her live henceforth only for 
him, for he is lord, — even foreign princes seek his favor; how 
beautiful is the bridal procession which enters the royal palace; 
may the royal issue rule the earth. Thus the poet will make the 
king's fame eternal. 
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He shall judge the poor of the people, (4) 

He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
They shall fear thee while the sun endureth, (5) 
And so long as the moon, throughout all genera- 
tions. 
He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass : (6) 

As showers that water the earth. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish ; (7) 

And abundance of peace, till the moon be no 
more. 

II. He shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, (8) 

And from the River unto the ends of the earth. 
They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before 

him ; (9) 

And his enemies shall lick the dust. 
The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 

presents : (10) 

The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
Yea, all kings shall fall down before him : (n) 
All nations shall serve him. 
For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; ( 1 2) 
And the poor, that hath no helper. 
He shall have pity on the poor and needy, (13) 
And the souls of the needy he shall save. 
He shall redeem their soul from oppression and 

violence; (14) 

And precious shall their blood be in his sight : 

III. And they shall live ; and to him shall be 
given of the gold of Sheba : (15) 

And men shall pray for him continually; 
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They shall bless him all the day long. 

There shall be abundance of corn in the earth 

upon the top of the mountains ; (16) 

The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 
And they of the city shall flourish like grass of 

the earth. 
His name shall endure for ever ; (17) 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun : 
And men shall be blessed in him ; 
All nations shall call him happy. — Ps. lxxii. 1 

(e) Jehovah, the King in Zion. 

I. Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; (7) 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors : 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

II. Who is the King of glory? (8) 

III. Jehovah strong and mighty, 
Jehovah mighty in battle. 

IV. Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; (9) 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors : 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

V. Who is this King of glory ? (10) 

1 The Psalm has three strophes: (1) vss. 1-7, the poet prays for 
the king, — may Jehovah's righteousness characterize him ; then will 
he rule justly, help the poor, condemn the oppressor, be feared for- 
ever, prosperity and peace prevail; (2) vss. 8-14, may he rule far 
and wide; he subdues enemies, receives tribute and homage from 
all rulers, and deals justly and mercifully everywhere; (3) vss. 15- 
17, long may he live and prosper and be beloved, the land flourish 
as never before, his name be immortal as the sun, men and nations 
exult in him. 
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VI. Jehovah of hosts, 

He is the King of glory. — Ps. xxiv. 7-10. 1 

The important and central topics with which 

Essential these Psalms deal may be summed up under three 
Ideas. J r 

heads: (1) Jehovah's relation to the monarchy. 

(2) The position and prospects of the king. (3) 
The future of the nation under the monarchy. 

(1) Jehovah himself is the King from whom all 
Israelite kingship derives, and in his palace in Zion 
(Ps. xxiv. 7-10) he legitimatizes all his earthly 
representatives (Ps. ii. 7 ; ex. 1 ; xlv. 6, 7). 

The righteous character and deeds of Jehovah 
are recognized as lying at the basis of the king- 
dom. In Psalm xlv. 7, it is the uprightness of 
1. Jehovah's the king that has secured for him the favor of 
theMon- Jehovah. In Psalm lxxii. 1, the king as the 
archy. representative of Jehovah is to be clothed with 

divine justice that he may thus rule uprightly and 
forever. 

Jehovah is at the same time the king's helper in 
war (Ps. ex. 5). He has established the kingdom 

1 This portion of Psalm xxiv. is probably an independent poem. 
It is in the form of a dialogue between the warder of Zion and the 
train of Jehovah. It falls into the following stanzas: (1) vs. 7, the 
call before the fortress, "Open wide to admit the glorious king! "; 
(2) vs. 8a, the challenge of the warder, " Who is he?"; (3) vs. 8b, 
the reply, "Jehovah, the mighty warrior"; (4) vs. 9, the cry re- 
peated before the gates, "Open wide to admit the glorious king! "; 
(5) vs. 10a, the challenge repeated, "Who is he?"; (6) vs. I0<5, 
the overwhelming reply, " Jehovah Sabaoth is the glorious king." 

For the question of the unity of Psalm xxiv., cf. Perowne, Tie 
Psalms, I, p. 226. 
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by his divine decree so that it shall not be removed 
(Ps. ii. 6-8). In Psalm xxiv. 7-10, he is also 
represented as coming into the city, which is at 
the same time the political centre and capital of the 
kingdom, to dwell in his holy place. 

(2) The king is a victorious warrior whose cam- 
paigns are carried on in all the earth and are 
everywhere successful (Ps. xlv. 4, 5 ; lxxii. 9 ; ex. 
6, 7). As king he is the favorite of Jehovah. The 2. The Posi- 
monarchy is ot God s own creation, and to this he prospects of 
himself testifies publicly. The occupant is declared the Kmg- 
to be his son (Ps. ii. 6, 7). He sits at the right 
hand of Jehovah (Ps. ex. 1), and in his warlike 
expeditions Jehovah moves at his right hand to 
punish his enemies (Ps. ex. 5). The interpretation 
of Psalm xlv. 6 is not easy, but in view of the 
representations which have just been given, it is 
not unlikely that the intimate and close relation 
between Jehovah and the king is likewise referred 
to. The occupant of the throne is even called God 
himself. Or, if that seems too hyperbolical, his 
throne is denominated a divine throne, divine in its 
character or its permanence (cf. R. V. margin). 

The righteous character of the monarchy is a 
fundamental trait in it. Reference has already 
been made to this in the preceding paragraphs. 
The king sits upon the holy hill of Zion, and he 
rules in justice and mercy over all his subjects 
(Ps. xlv. 4, 6, 7 ; lxxii. 2, 4) and in this righteousness 
he appears a merciful deliverer to those who need 
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3. The Fu- 
ture of the 
Nation 
under the 
Monarchy. 



deliverance, and about him gather the prayers and 
praises of those whom he has thus blessed (Ps. 
lxxii. 12-15). The king is to possess a priestly char- 
acter (Ps. ex.). His army consists of a body of 
warriors clad in holy garments. He himself is a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek. The refer- 
ence to Melchizedek, of course, connects itself with 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, where he is 
represented as both king and priest. The Israelit- 
ish king is to continue in the same line of succes- 
sion in the same royal city. He is to unite the 
offices of king and priest, blessing in the name of 
Jehovah and receiving tithes. The war in which 
he engages with his followers is a holy war. He 
sits upon the "holy hill of Zion " (Ps. ii. 6). 

Striking terms are used to indicate the duration 
of the monarchy. It is to be forever (Ps. ex. 4) ; 
as long as the sun (Ps. lxxii. 17); unto all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever (Ps. xlv. 16, 17). 

(3) Its material development is to be unparal- 
leled. The ground is to yield abundantly, even to 
the tops of the mountains. The population is to 
be like the grass of the earth (Ps. lxxii. 16). The 
people are utterly devoted to their king. The 
flower of the youth offer themselves to his service 
(Ps. ex. 3). The nation under the leadership of its 
king shall extend its sway over all the earth, and 
from the ends of the world tribute shall be received 
(Ps. lxxii. 8-1 1 ). The king's armies shall go to 
and fro in the earth, beating down wickedness 
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(Ps. ex. 6). In the second Psalm the universal 
sway is represented as already an accomplished 
fact. When a rebellion against this authority is 
threatened, with all the greater force the poet em- 
phasizes the fact that such a rebellion is worse than 
useless, since the king upon Zion has been divinely , 
determined as universal monarch. Let all peoples, 
therefore, hasten to make their peace with him 
(Ps. ii. 7-12). And as thus dominating over the 
affairs of the world the monarchy will bring in the 
reign of peace till the moon be no more (Ps. lxxii. 
7). This authority will be gained also through 
friendly union with the surrounding peoples, whose 
representatives shall merge their individuality in 
Israel's supremacy. In the marriage of the king 
with a foreign princess the poet beheld the promise 
of this unlimited sway (Ps. xlv. 9-17). 

III. In summing up the study of this period, summary, 
the following suggestions deserve consideration: — 

(a) It cannot be too steadily kept in mind that 
there is no evidence in this material that the refer- 
ences are to any other than historical persons, and, 
for the most part, to particular kings, though we 
are unable to determine precisely the exact refer- 
ence in each case. The message that the prophet 
brings is intended for his own time primarily. The 
hopes gather about the persons of these kings. We 
may realize from this point of view what elements 
of blessing were felt by the nation to centre in the 
monarchy, especially with what ardent affection 
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the people regarded David, that these wide-reach- 
ing hopes settled themselves upon members of the 
Davidic house. The condition of anarchy and 
hopelessness out of which the monarchy lifted the 
people, and the height of security and prosperity to 
which the nation attained under it, are therein 
amply illustrated. No wonder, then, that to this 
house exaltation and permanence were attached. 
In a very real sense now for the first time and in 
connection with the beginnings of the monarchy 
is the foundation laid for messianic prophecy in 
actual historical events. 1 In the splendid facts of 
David's and Solomon's reigns were yet more splen- 
did promises. Prophecy, united to the throne by 
a common attachment to Jehovah, had now come 
into being and from the first began to look forward 
to the future and to anticipate a more glorious day. 
(b) But this lofty anticipation in joining itself to 
successive members of the Davidic line was con- 
stantly failing of realization. Solomon did not 
become the Messiah expected, and king after king 
passed away with the future still concealing the 
expected blessing. Yet ever the disappointed 
hope renews its youth and clothes a new figure in 
the brightness which has faded from the present. 
The monarchy itself as an institution realized in 
the Davidic house was felt to be a permanent in- 
stitution of blessing. No doubt is felt that the 

1 Cf. Ottley, Aspects, etc., p. 299 ff.; Riehm, Mess. Proph., p. 
102 ff. 
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light is to break forth from that source. The 
qualities of true kingship are to realize themselves 
in it. No nation of antiquity possessed so high an 
ideal of kingship, so wonderful a conception of the 
essential duties and characteristics of monarchy, as 
did Israel. One may well ponder carefully this 
conception, in its various elements, its demand for 
justice, mercy, righteousness, and peace. 

(c) To determine the source of this appreciation 
of monarchy in Israel is to uncover again the 
essential foundation of Israel's life, exhibited here 
in a somewhat more definite form. The living, 
active, energizing Jehovah is the life, the centre, 
and the soul of these ideals of monarchy. As in 
the preceding period the prophets saw him as the 
founder and leader of the nation, its lawgiver and 
judge, so now they behold in him the ideal king 
from whom all kingship derives, who gives author- 
ity to Israel's royal line. In this period the con- 
ception of Jehovah as king attains fulness and 
color. The monarchy, regarded as established by 
him, reflects back upon him something of its defi- 
niteness and beneficence. His sovereignty is 
emphasized. The quality of righteousness, re- 
vealed to Moses as essential and central in his 
character, now clothes his kingship, and from him, 
as king, passes to his earthly representative and 
son, the king in Israel. Hence the glorious pic- 
ture of monarchy in Israel; hence the undying 
hope of its beneficent sway over all the nations of 
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the earth throughout all time. The prophets who 
are near to Jehovah, whose faith rises to him 
through all earthly limitations, do not hesitate to 
ascribe to his royal representatives the highest 
achievements, the widest authority, the finest jus- 
tice and beneficence. 

(d) It is now possible from this point of view to 
discern the foreshadowings of this period. Its 
eternal background is the prophetic faith in Jeho- 
vah as the lord of all, the eternal, righteous ruler. 
Its centre is the Davidic monarchy, the single 
figures of which, clothed in all the idealization of 
the prophet's inspired expectation and the singer's 
insight, appear and pass away, leaving the realiza- 
tion still unrealized, the ideal abiding. David and 
Solomon and all their line were gone, but the 
image and expectation of what they might have 
been, of what the monarchy could attain, outlived 
them and became the heritage of the future. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. The Period of the Judges : (a) the stages in the 
occupation of Canaan ; {/?) the difficulties of settle- 
ment, (i) internal, (2) external; (c) meaning of 
the " Judge " ; (d ) outcome of the age in politics, 
society, and religion. Ewald, Hist, of Israel, II, 
pp. 269-408 ; Stanley, Lects. on the Hist, of thefew- 
ish Church, Lects. 13-17 ; Kittel, Hist, of the 
Hebrews, II, pp. 60-102 ; Kent, Hist, of Hebrciv 
People, I, pp. 59-98 ; Smith, Prophets of Israel, 
Lect. I ; McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the 
Motunnenls, II, pp. 106-143. 
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2. The Establishment of the Monarchy : (a) the ser- 

vice of Samuel, of Saul, of David, of Solomon ; (6) 
the twofold conception of its origin in 1 Sam. i.-xv. 
H. P. Smith, Comtn. on Samuel (in Intern. Crit. 
Comm.), Introduction ; Kent, Hist, of Hebrew Peo- 
ple, I ; Wellhausen, Sketch of the Hist, of Israel, 
pp. 36-56; Stanley, Lectures, etc., I, Lect. 18; 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
I, pp. 238-253. 

3. Prophecy: (a) its origin; (i) its relation, (1) to 

Jehovah, (2) to the State, (3) to the priesthood, 
e.g. in Samuel. Cornill, Proph. of Israel, pp. 
1-28; Orelli, O. T. Proph., pp. 1-50; Briggs, 
Mess. Proph., pp. 1-33 ; G. A. Smith, Book of the 
XII Prophets, I, pp. 1 1-29. 

4. The Book of Psalms : (a) organization ; (3) history ; 

(<t) authorship ; (</) literary character ; (e) religious 
attitude and ideas characteristic of them. Perowne, 
The Psalms, Introduction ; Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, 
Introduction ; Encyc. Brit. art. " Psalms " ; Davi- 
son, Praise Songs of Israel ; Robertson, Origin and 
Religious Contents of the Psalter. 

5. The Covenant with David : (0) is the application 

individual or institutional ? (o) the date and affili- 
ations of the oracle ; (c) its importance in the his- 
tory of messianic prophecy. Cf. Briggs, Mess. 
Proph., p. 130 ; Orelli, O. T. Proph., pp. 150-152. 

6. David in the New Testament : (a) passages in the 

Gospels collected and compared ; (0) passages in 
the Epistles ; (c) light thrown on conceptions of the 
time respecting O. T. prophecy; (d) permanent 
value of the N. T. interpretation. 



CHAPTER IV 

MESSIANIC HOPES IN THE TIME OF THE EARLIER 
PROPHETS 

I. The age which opened with the disruption of 
the empire of David and Solomon into the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah saw also the begin- 
nings of a vigorous and splendid literary activity. 
Prophetic and priestly circles were the scene of 

The 

Literature, this new movement. Oral tradition, in the pres- 
ence of the opening world and its varied interests, 
began to decline, and both prophet and priest per- 
ceived the necessity as well as the usefulness of 
organizing these invaluable memorials, and put- 
ting them beyond the danger of perishing by 
reducing them to writing. Many books were 
written which have been utterly lost; some have 
come down only in fragments which later writers 
have preserved. Such were the poetical compi- 

Poetry. lations known as the Book of Jashar and the Book 

of the Wars of Jehovah. Others were books of 
laws like the so-called Book of the Covenant. 
Still others dealt with the stories of the heroic age 
of the Judges, or with the materials which had 
accumulated about the careers of the three great 
kings, Saul, David, and Solomon. They have 
76 
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been preserved in part by the compilers of the Prophetic 
present Books of Judges, Samuel, and the Kings. ^^f cal 

Somewhat later than these, two books were 
compiled, in which the traditions of the nation's 
earliest age were gathered and arranged in histori- 
cal order. The earlier of these was the so-called 
J document produced in Judah ; the later was the 
document E, which seems to have appeared in 
Northern Israel. Both now form part of the 
present Pentateuch. At most they are not more 
than a century apart, and the significant fact about 
them is that both interpret these early traditions 
in the light of the prophetic ideas of the time. 
Reference has already been made to the inspiring 
outlooks and the sound moral ideas cherished by 
these seers. In their eyes the rude and fragmen- 
tary relics of the national past are transfigured. 

Such books as these prepared the way for an 
outburst of individual prophetic activity, even 
more impressive and potent. In crises of the 
national history, now becoming more frequent, written 
great teachers appeared whose messages, so op- rop ecy ' 
posed to the spirit of the age, were put in written 
form as a testimony to future generations of the 
reality of their prophetic impulse and the truth 
of their words. These prophetic books witness 
both to the unwavering faith in Jehovah, the prog- 
ress of his revelation to his servants, and the gran- 
deur of the thoughts they cherished. They are 
Israel's most precious bequest to the world. 
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The attention which these writings received in 
Israel, the care with which they were preserved, 
and the enthusiasm with which they were stud- 
ied by the many followers of their teachings who 
were raised up by them in the prophetic circles, — 
all this has made the prophetic books as they now 
stand in our Bibles a great literary jungle, in 
which the original growth has been enlarged, 
pruned, grafted with new shoots, until the prob- 
lem of the literary origin and relationship of the 
several elements of each prophetic writing is a 
The Literary very complicated one. Early prophecies have 
1 " >l "' been expanded in the spirit of a later age, inter- 
preted in the light of new experiences, completed 
to form a more symmetrical whole. Fragments 
of oracles whose authorship was unknown were 
connected with collections of prophecies of known 
authors, later prophets wrote in the spirit and in 
the name of earlier masters, or described the 
episodes in their lives. Modern scholarship, mov- 
ing with caution and with the exercise of recog- 
nized scientific canons of judgment, has sought, 
and succeeded in part, in disentangling this maze 
and recovering in this field, as in that of the Pen- 
tateuch and the Historical Books, the original 
writings of greater prophets whose names head 
the several prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Leaders among these writing prophets, the first 
of the long line, were the heroic figures of Amos 
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and Hosea, whose books are the earliest of the 
collection known as the Minor Prophets. 1 Their 
appearance and work is to be understood only by 
a study of the course of Hebrew history since the 
days of Solomon. 

II. The glorious period of David and Solomon 
was all too brief, and the dream which they cher- 
ished was realized in a very different manner from 
that which they would have desired. Their king- 
dom became a glorious ideal inspired by religion Historical 
and painted by prophets in glowing colors. The fromThe 
breaking up of the temporary unity followed im- Disr uption 
mediately on the death of Solomon (937 B.C.), when throw of 
the flower of the nation, the tribes of the north, ^b'c 37 " 
cast off the sway of the Judean weakling and 
would-be tyrant Rehoboam, and continued what 
they believed to be the true succession of the 
kingdom of Israel under the leadership of their 
rightfully elected king, Jeroboam, inspired thereto 
by prophets and conscious of the rectitude of their 
cause. 

1. The consequences, however, were fateful, 
both for good and evil. Disunion took the place 
of harmonious action of all the tribes, and that at 

1 The general discussion of Hosea and Amos by Driver, Int. 6 , 
pp. 299 ff., 313 ff., may be supplemented by that of G. A. Smith, 
Book of the XII Prophets, I. For the passages regarded as addi- 
tions to Hosea, cf. Driver, p. 306. For the argument against Amos 
ix. 9-15, cf. G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, I, 190-195. There is pretty 
general agreement as to the post-exilic date of Joel, cf. Driver, pp. 
308-313. For a poetical arrangement of Amos, cf. Harper (W. R.), 
in Biblical World, Vol. XII, p. 86 ff. 
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a time when, in the face of the Aramaeans of 
i. Results Damascus and the mightier enemies that lay be- 
Disrnption. hind to the east, united effort alone could hope to 
be successful in maintaining the nation. All the 
advantages of community in modifying local pecul- 
iarities and in removing local weaknesses were 
brought to nought, and the beneficent influence of 
a united religious life was forever destroyed. Each 
kingdom now went its own way, working out the 
heritage of the past as local and temporal interests 
suggested. 

On the other hand, with the new life manifest- 
ing itself in the Oriental nations in the far East, 
especially in" Assyria, there was slight hope that 
even a united Israel could long make headway 
against such overwhelming odds. Thus there was 
greater likelihood of one or the other of the smaller 
kingdoms surviving the shock of Assyrian con- 
quest. All the advantage, also, that came from 
the competition of two peoples living side by side, 
with parallel interests, all the variety that local 
impulses gave to the development of a common 
stock of social and religious traditions, found op- 
portunity through the disruption to realize them- 
selves. 

Particularly in religion is this fact important. 
A united Israel with strong central authority, with 
the political aims that David and Solomon cher- 
ished, would have afforded nothing like the free 
field for the unique outworking of the ideals of 
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the religion of Jehovah which was actually secured 
through the disruption. Prophetism, for example, 
demanded freedom to speak out the truth learned 
from personal communion with Jehovah. But 
free speech was not consonant with a Solomonic 
regime. One of the prime causes of the disrup- 
tion was the outbreaking of the free spirit in 
northern Israel, where the nomadic tendencies 
toward independence had been less overpowered 
by the centralization of the court ; and it is pre- 
cisely in northern Israel that now the religion of 
Jehovah takes fresh root and plays its glorious 
part during this new period of a century and a 
half. It is not a matter of chance, then, nor one 
difficult of explanation, that the time of the early 
prophets is a period in which the interest centres 
about the kingdom of northern Israel. 

The history of the northern kingdom falls natu- 
rally into four periods: (i) Establishment and 
organization (937-889 B.C.); (2) the dynasty of 
Omri (889-842 B.C.); (3) the dynasty of Jehu 
(842-740 B.C.); (4) decline and fall (740-722 B.C.). 

Religion received its character in the first period. 
Its strength and weakness are derived from the 
political and social elements which marked the 
formation of the kingdom. It was in a sense a 
retrogression, since it returned in some measure 
to that local and independent character which was 
shown in the formative period of the nation's his- 
tory, and out of which David and Solomon had 
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sought to lift the people by the centralization of 
worship at Jerusalem. Religion never stood so 
steadily behind the monarchy, and never became 
so imposing a fact in the life of the nation, in the 
north as in the south. Along with that independ- 
ence there also came back the tendencies to the old 
agricultural symbolism of worship, the images, from 
which it seems the Judean worship had largely freed 
itself. The religious question, indeed, was a much 
more complicated one in northern Israel, where 
the country was larger, and the variety of popu- 
lation and interests greater in comparison with 
the limited and united territory and people of 
Judah, where religious centralization was easily 
accomplished. But, on the other hand, problems 
of tremendous import were set and solved in the 
north of which the south never dreamed. The 
north was the battle-ground where was fought out 
the struggle which resulted in the victory of the 
prophetic conception of Jehovah. Had it not 
been for the religious life of the northern king- 
dom, with its checkered career and its striking 
vicissitudes, there would have been no Isaiah and 
no Jeremiah. 

2. The first religious crisis in the northern 
kingdom connects itself with the second period, 
the epoch of the vigorous dynasty of Omri. With 
this king the monarchy settled itself firmly in its 
seat. A new capital was established at Samaria. 
Moab was reconquered, and a dynasty was founded 
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which lasted for three generations. It is signifi- 2. The Work 
cant that in the Assyrian inscriptions Israel is ^J^ iaiii 
called "the land of Omri." The Phoenician alli- 
ance was established in imitation of the brilliant 
foreign policy of David and Solomon, and the son 
of Omri, Ahab, received Jezebel, the daughter of 
the king of Tyre, as a wife. Another element in 
the foreign policy was the reconciliation with 
Judah which Ahab accomplished, his daughter 
being given in marriage to the son of Jehosha- 
phat. 

Foreign alliances meant the recognition of 
foreign religions ; thus Phoenician Baalism ap- 
peared in Israel, fostered by the royal court. 
It is unlikely that Ahab had any notion of sup- 
planting by a new religion the worship of Jehovah, 
consecrated by ancestral tradition and national his- 
tory. But the cult of Jehovah in northern Israel, 
as has already been noticed, was more closely 
associated with the local and agricultural nature 
worships, and also had not yet rooted itself as an 
organized ritualism after the manner of the Jeru- 
salem temple worship in Judah. It was now 
brought into competition with the highly organ- 
ized Baal worship of Phoenicia, itself the sublima- 
tion of Canaanite nature worship, backed by the 
patronage of the queen. What wonder, then, 
that the imposing ceremonial and seductive rit- 
ual tremendously overbore the national cult! It 
was Jehovah or Baal, with the odds immensely in 
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favor of the latter, and the victory was almost 
gained for the Phoenician god. 

But the very freedom of the field in Israel gave 
an opportunity for the assertion of individual faith 
and the clearer proclamation of higher truth re- 
specting Jehovah. A man appeared for the occa- 
Eiijah. sion, filled with the prophetic spirit — Elijah. His 
work consisted essentially in two things: (i) the 
uncompromising assertion that there could be no 
union between Jehovah and Baal, Jehovah's exal- 
tation above the natural world, the insistence on his 
righteous judgment, as illustrated in the prophet's 
condemnation, in Jehovah's name, of the un- 
holy murder of Naboth ; (2) the vindication of 
Jehovah's absolute supremacy, though king and 
people lean to the other side. This is the first 
religious schism for Israel, the first jar given to 
that splendid faith in the oneness of Jehovah 
and his people. " Stand for or against him," 
was Elijah's war-cry. " However you stand, he 
remains supreme," was his revolutionary corollary 
which was to introduce a higher stage of Israel's 
religion. No wonder he has become the type 
of the Messiah's forerunner ! In freedom-loving 
Israel alone could such a divine inspiration have 
been proclaimed. 

The years that followed Elijah were years of 
disaster for Israel. The perennial feud between 
Damascus and Israel, with its varying success, 
inclining, however, chiefly to the side of the 
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former, brought a strain upon the people which 
was almost unbearable. Right in the midst of it 
came the sudden change of dynasty which placed 
Jehu on the throne (842 B.C.). It is clear that the 
religious revolution which Elijah set in motion 
had its part in this political upheaval, and suc- 
ceeded thereby in removing forever the danger 
of the supremacy of Phoenician Baalism. But the 
almost equally difficult problem remained of estab- 
lishing and purifying the Jehovah worship, now 
in the ascendant; this must be done in the face 
of the desolating and devastating Syrian wars. 
The instrument of Jehovah was found in the per- 
son of the disciple of Elijah — Elisha. He recog- Elista, 
nized his duty in relation to Elijah's work as 
modified by the new circumstances. Hardly had 
Jehu been firmly seated when the Syrian wars 
broke out, which lasted for thirty years (ca. 835— 
803 b.c.) and brought the nation low. It was this 
prophet's task to maintain the spirit and courage 
of the nation, from king to peasant, to carry Israel 
through these weary years. His methods were 
partly political. He was court adviser. He was 
in touch with the people as well, and made them 
feel that Jehovah was with them. He thought it 
the time, not to denounce, but to encourage ; not 
to break down, but to build up. At the time of 
his death the battle was almost won. Syria never 
afterward proved a dangerous foe, and Israel was 
henceforth devoted to Jehovah. 
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3. From 
Jeroboam II 
to the End. 



3. The splendid reign of Jeroboam II (781- 
740 B.C.) was Elisha's justification. The latter had, 
indeed, no special crisis in religion to meet, such 
as presented itself to Elijah. He has left us no 
definite body of teaching, no new light on Jeho- 
vah's character and purposes. His work was 
largely for the time, and events over which he 
had no control made his endeavor futile within 
twenty-five years after his death. 

The nation rapidly degenerated. Assyria left 
no time to Israel for reform or repentance after 
the great Damascus war had ceased. Elisha's 
prophetic followers, the school of optimists which 
he may have founded, could not take heart in view 
of the threatening situation, and they, too, may 
have become corrupt. A new application of the 
revolutionary thought of Elijah was now needful 
on a larger scale, in the face of Assyria's over- 
powering might. There were those who were 
ready to make this application. It opened a new 
epoch of Israel's religious history and introduced 
the earlier written prophecies. 
4. The Situ- 4. The elements of the age which saw the 
Israel at the decline and disappearance of the kingdom of Is- 

ciose of this rae i an( j wn ich conditioned the work of the new 
Age. 

prophets may be summed up as follows : — 

(1) Social disorganization was the practical out- 
come of the wars with Damascus. These wars, 
carried on as they were by periodical inroads into 
Israelitish territory, involving the destruction of 
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the crops and the wasting of the country, brought 
ruin to the agricultural class, the bulwark of the 
national life. They emphasized also the military 
element in the nation and conditioned the quali- Social Disor- 
ties of the occupant of the throne. He must ganiza lon- 
be a general. He must surround himself with 
soldiers. The ruling classes in the nation became, 
therefore, brutalized. The court and the capital 
measured the strength of the nation. The com- 
mon people were ever more heavily taxed with the 
burdens of the wars. Whatever profit came from 
them was reaped by the nobles and the king. In- 
adequate periods of rest were given for the recov- 
ery of the nation. Hence the brilliant reign of 
Jeroboam II, which coincided with a period of 
peace when Damascus had been crushed by As- 
syria, and Assyria herself had gone into tempo- 
rary eclipse, was really a mockery of prosperity, 
ready to collapse at the first real pressure brought 
to bear upon it. 

(2) Assyria was the power which was to bring 
this pressure to bear, the great monarchy of this 
age, whose steady advance into the West from the 
time of Ashurnatsirpal (884-860 b.c.) foreboded 
the subjugation of all Syria, should it be unable to 
present a united front to the assailant. For a 
while union was secured. Shalmaneser II (860- 
824 B.C.), after his long and tremendous series of 
contests with the Syrian states, succeeded, indeed, 
in carrying away the empty honors of victory, but 
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at the expense of almost exhausting Assyria. Ram- 
mannirari III (811-782 b.c.) renewed the aggres- 
Assynan sive policy just in time to deliver Israel from the 
last crushing blow of Damascus, and carried his 
arms to the border of Egypt, only to have the 
empire again fall into disorder after his death. 
This latter period of Assyrian quiescence coin- 
cides with Jeroboam IFs splendid reign. But no 
thoughtful man of the times could fail to realize 
that the Assyrian was only lying in wait, and that 
his armies must inevitably turn the scale in his 
favor at last. The Assyrian was not in the field 
from motives of benevolence or from desires to 
impose a just authority over western Asia, — his 
was a military policy with military measures, and 
with the design of glorifying and enriching Assyria. 
However magnificent the ultimate result of Assyr- 
ian conquest proved to be in carrying the political 
progress of the world another stage forward, the 
immediate outcome to these Syrian states was 
devastation, disaster, and impoverishment. This 
danger continually hung over Israel during these 
later years. Indeed the court was probably already 
entangled in tributary relations with the great em- 
pire on the Tigris. There is reason to believe that 
the dynasty of Jehu had from the first sworn alle- 
giance to Assyria. If so, another heavy burden of 
tribute and shame must be borne by the people. 

(3) The religion of Jehovah had won during this 
century a notable victory. Elijah had succeeded 
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in awakening the nation to the danger of Baalism, 
and had prepared the way for placing on the 
throne a king devoted to Jehovah. This faith in The New 
Jehovah as the nation's God had been the one sav- potion* 
ing, sustaining element during the weary years of 
the Damascus struggle. It was a cheering out- 
look on the past opened in this time by the pro- 
phetic writers (J and E) whose books have been 
embodied in our present Pentateuch (cf. p. 12). 
According to them the fathers had been led by 
Jehovah, and his promises to them disclosed larger 
vistas of blessing in the future. The narratives of 
the origin of the nation and its early history as in- 
terpreted by these seers were full of hopefulness 
and must have elevated the spirits and stirred the 
hearts of the men of this century. 

Yet these writers, pupils in the school of Elijah, 
had caught from him the suggestion of Jehovah's 
absolute position as over against his people, his un- 
compromising righteousness, — though they did not 
altogether grasp its revolutionary bearings. Sin 
has entered the world through man's disobedience, 
is their teaching, whereby woe has fallen upon 
mankind in Jehovah's wrath. All down through 
Israel's history he had punished the wicked among 
them. Yet he still remained Israel's God, protector, 
and deliverer. 1 

1 It was from this point of view to which Elijah had led them 
that these prophetic writers interpreted and idealized the past, as 
has been traced in Chs. I and II. Cf. Riehm, Mess. Proph., p. 93. 
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Outlooks of 

the 

Prophets. 



The prospect darkened as time went on. The 
social and political calamities of the years that fol- 
lowed, the new and threatening complications in 
society and politics, were still more shattering to 
the old Jehovah faith. What wonder that religion 
degenerated into despair on the one hand, and on 
the other into a brilliantly organized but hollow 
court ritual, or into gross superstition. 

III. This was the critical moment in Israel's 
history that called forth the two prophets, Amos 
and Hosea, whose messages were addressed to the 
people of the northern kingdom. Amos was the 
earlier, in the reign of Jeroboam II ; Hosea had a 
longer prophetic ministry, reaching beyond the 
time of Jeroboam II into the last days of the 
kingdom of Israel. 

In general, no reader of their books can fail to 
observe that they disclose one common character- 
istic. There is in them an element of turbulence. 
The events which they reflect are unhappy, griev- 
ous. The spirit which breathes through them is 
discordant, fateful, gloomy. There are mutterings 
of vengeance, cries of punishment, threatenings of 
calamity, forecasts of disaster, visions of conflict. 
Sin and righteousness, truth and error, the op- 
pressed and the oppressor, Jehovah and Baal, are 
arrayed against each other in conflict. 

Amos sees not one ray of light or hope for sin- 
ful Israel. Hosea finds it breaking through the 
thick clouds of national disaster and death. In 
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these respects the situation reflects quite definitely 
the dark outlooks of the Damascus wars and the 
latter days of the Israelitish kingdom. 

1. Jehovah's Unquenchable Love will spare Israel. 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? [how] shall 

I deliver thee, Israel? (8) 

How shall I make thee as Admah ? [how] shall I 

set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, my compassions 

are kindled together. 
I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I 

will not return to destroy Ephraim : (9) 

For I am God, and not man ; the Holy One in 

the midst of thee : and I will not come in 

wrath. 1 — Hosea xi. 8, g. 2 

2. Jehovah reclaims Sinful Israel as his Bride. 

And I will betroth thee unto me for ever; (19) 
Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 

1 Cf. R. V. margin. 

2 The section belongs to the second part of Hosea, chs. iv.-xiv., 
in which the sin and doom of Israel are proclaimed with only this 
and another gleam of hope. Read xi. 1-7 : (1) Jehovah loved 
Israel and called him out of Egypt to be his son, and trained 
him to walk, but Israel turned aside from his worship and failed 
to recognize his love (vss. 1-3); (2) or, to change the figure, 
Jehovah dealt mercifully with the nation, as a driver with his 
team (vs. 4) ; (3) they shall be punished with Assyrian rule and 
anarchy (vss. 5-6) ; (4) they are unconquerably averse to Jehovah 
(vs. 7). 

Our passage is a recoil from vss. 5-7 : (i) Jehovah cannot make 
up his mind to bring doom upon them (vs. 8) ; (2) he is deter- 
mined not to destroy, his character forbids his venting his anger 
upon them (vs. 9), 
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And in judgement, and in lovingkindness, and in 
mercies. 

I will even betroth thee unto me in faithful- 
ness : (20) 

And thou shalt know Jehovah. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, I will 
answer, saith Jehovah, (21) 

I will answer the heavens, and they shall answer 
the earth ; 

And the earth shall answer the corn, (22) 

And the wine, and the oil ; 

And they shall answer " Jezreel." 

And I will sow her unto me in the earth ; (23) 

And I will have mercy upon " Her that had not 
obtained mercy ; " 

And I will say to " Them which were not my peo- 
ple," Thou art my people ; 

And they shall say, \Thou art\ my God. 

Hosea ii. 19-23 [Heb. 21-25]. 1 

3. The Blessed State of Repentant Israel. 

I. O Israel, return unto Jehovah thy Godj for 
thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. (1) 

1 Read the context, chs. i. 2— ii. 18, omitting i. 7, i. 10, 11, ii. 1, 
as disturbing the argument: (1) i. 2-9, Hosea's family tragedy 
and its symbolic significance for Israel's history and fate ; (2) ii. 
2-5, the symbolic children (Israel of the day) urged to plead with 
the symbolic mother (the historic Israel) to repent, lest doom fall; 
(3) ii. 6-13, the judgment is pronounced; (4) ii. 14-18, future 
restoration is promised, Israel's past relation to Jehovah renewed 
without the temptation and dangers of her youth. 

Then follows ii. 19-23, in which (1) Jehovah promises to make 
Israel his wife, pledging his very character to the act (vss. 19, 20) ; 
(2) at that time Jehovah will command all nature to serve the 
scattered people (vss. 21, 22); (3) he will establish and multiply 
them; their names, significant of his abandonment, will be re- 
versed; and they will worship him (vs. 23). 
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Take with you words, and return unto Jehovah : 
say unto him, (2) 

II. Take away all iniquity, and accept that which 
is good : so will we render the fruits of our 
lips, 1 

Asshur shall not save us ; we will not ride upon 
horses : (3) 

Neither will we say any more to the work of our 
hands, [ Ye are] our gods : 

For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy. 

III. I will heal their backsliding, I will love them 
freely: (4) 

For mine anger is turned away from him. 

I will be as the dew unto Israel : (5) 

He shall blossom as the lily, and cast forth his 

roots as Lebanon. 
His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be 

as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. (6) 

IV. They that dwell under his shadow shall re- 
turn ; they shall revive [as] the corn, and 
blossom as the vine : (7) 

The scent thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon. 

V. Ephraim [shall say], What have I to do any 

more with idols ? (8) 

I have answered, and will regard him : 
I am like a green fir tree ; 
From me is thy fruit found. — Hosea xiv. 1-8. 2 

1 Cf. R. V. margin. 

a This piece has suffered in form in the course of transmission, 
and its poetic structure is difficult to make out. The prophet, 
Ephraim, and Jehovah are the speakers: (1) the prophet exhorts 
Ephraim to return with prayer and confession to Jehovah (vss. I- 
2a) ; (2) Ephraim utters its prayer for pardon, and promises faith- 
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IV. In analyzing the elements of these pro- 
phetic oracles which look forward to brighter and 
better days, one may note the following points : — 

i. In the prophet's outlook for the present and 
future Jehovah occupies the supreme place. In 
the contrasts and contradictions, in the disappoint- 
ments and disillusions of this period, experienced 
by the prophet, his assurance of the supremacy of 
Jehovah has remained unshaken, immovable. The 
nation has disappointed him. Its ideal destiny has 
not been achieved. His hopes respecting the 
monarchy have suffered a severe shock, for the 
king has not been such a benefactor as was 
expected. 

These prophets, therefore, centre their hopes 
directly upon him, and not mediately, through 
some institution or person who is to represent his 
character and purposes. His absoluteness is 
clearly declared, and this supreme position displays 
all the more prominently his essential characteris- 

fulness (vss. 2b, 3) ; (3) Jehovah promises restoration and revival 
to Ephraim (vss. 4-6) ; (4) the prophet predicts great prosperity 
to the restored people (vs. 7) ; (5) this section, if R. V. is correct, 
seems to be a rapid dialogue between Ephraim and Jehovah : 
(a) E. renounces idols, (6) J. responds with grace, (<r) E. exults in 
prosperity, (oQ J. declares himself its source (vs. 8). Perhaps G. 
A. Smith's version is preferable, which makes the entire verse the 
utterance of Jehovah, i.e. " Ephraim — what has he to do any more 
with idols ! I have spoken for him, and I will look after him. 
I am like an ever-green fir. From me is thy fruit found." XII 
Prophets, I, p. 316. 

Verse 9 is a later addition, summing up the situation with a 
word of exhortation. 
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tics. His unbiassed and immovable righteousness 
receives the strongest kind of expression, particu- 
larly in view of the startling doctrine now clearly- 
declared that, in the interests of his righteousness, 
Jehovah rules all people with equal justice, and in R . 
accordance therewith will inflict the penalty for sin eousness. 
upon Israel and Judah, the people of his choice. 
As the result of the long struggle against the Baal 
worship of Tyre and the nature worship which still 
clung to the ancestral ritual of the whole Jehovah 
worship, the ethical and spiritual demand of the 
prophetic conception of Jehovah is now for the 
first time positively and prominently proclaimed. 

2. But these prophets who hold this doctrine of 
Jehovah's world-wide supremacy in righteousness 
are by no means indifferent to the interests of the 
people of Jehovah to whom they belong. They 
are, first of all, patriots, in whom love for country 
and for God, their country's God, is supreme. In- 
deed, it was just the contradiction between the mis- 
fortunes of their country and the faithfulness of 
Jehovah to its interests as manifested in its early 
history which forced them to seek an explanation 
and to find it in their emphasis (a) upon that larger 
life of Jehovah which lifts him above devotion to a 
single people, and (#) upon that righteous character- 
istic of his which constrains him to be just, even 
when the punishment must fall upon his own. 1 

1 Cf. Amol, chs. i. and ii.; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 
p. 91 f. 
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It led them to a deeper thought. They must 
picture to themselves a further reality, to which 
the very justice of Jehovah must bring him. The 
contradiction is finally and fully to be removed by 
the fulfilment of the earlier promises to his people. 
But this can be brought about only by Jehovah 
himself restoring his people, forgiving their sins, 
saving them from their calamities. Hence still 
another light is thrown by these prophets upon the 
in Love. character of Jehovah, Israel's God. He is God, 
the Redeemer, the Saviour, in a deeper and more 
strenuous way than was ever realized before. This 
is especially the view of Hosea, whose bitter ex- 
perience prepared him for this deeper insight into 
Jehovah's character. As he forgave, restored, and 
enriched the one who had been unfaithful to him, 
no less merciful and forgiving will Jehovah be to 
sinning Israel. 

3. Though of far less importance, the objective 
External institutions and the external elements of Israel's 
Outlooks. iif e en ter into the prophetic pictures of this age. 
(a) No one can fail to remark how insignificant a 
position the monarchy takes in these interpretations 
and anticipations, as compared with those of the 
period which just precedes. There the monarchy 
was the representative of Jehovah and his gracious 
ministrations to the nation. Here it has failed in 
its task. Jehovah has found it unequal to his pur- 
poses, and himself stands forth as the central figure. 
This shows, perhaps, a reaction caused by disap- 
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pointment, yet the old faith was living. In Hosea 
there are still some anticipations that the monarchy- 
will have its part to perform in the brighter days. 
He beholds the people returning unto Jehovah and 
"unto David, their king " (iii. 5). (b) The nation 
itself shall suffer in the severity of the discipline 
to which it is subjected. Hosea suggests that only 
a portion- shall come forth to enter into the glad- 
ness of the latter day. It is striking that the new 
doctrine of Jehovah has opened the way for a new 
doctrine of his people, which, however, he grasps 
merely in suggestion, without developing its impli- 
cations. It is the nation, Israel, that will be par- 
doned, yet only the nucleus of that nation, (c) In 
this ideal state, when the house of David shall be 
restored to rule over a forgiven people, the old land 
will be reoccupied, and will bloom and blossom as 
never before. Jehovah's people will dwell in it 
forever, and the nations round about shall be in 
subjection unto them. 

V. In summing up the conclusions respecting The ideals 
the teaching of this period, it is possible to make ized 
some comparison with the earlier material. 

1. The. spiritualizing of the conceptions is strik- 
ing. They deal with the interior more than the 
exterior. In the Davidic period, for .example, an 
institution is. exalted — ;the monarchy. The nation 
and its God receive their significance from relation 
to it. T ehovah is the kj ngjn_the_sense of victorious 
Leader, mighty Lawgiver, exercising judgment in 
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the earth, through the king, his anointed. The 
nation is to enjoy the blessings of prosperity and 
victory under the protection of the monarchy and 
through its successful achievements. Bu t now the 
blessings and the giver of them are higher and 
more inwarcT."' Jehovah loves, and forgives .-his. 
people. 

2. ThzJndiyiduatising of the recipients of, the 
djyine bounty begins. The solidarity of the 
nation is weakened. In the breaking down of 
the oneness of.relation between Jehovah and the 
nation, the^thought isjd^wning_that Jehovah may 
come^into^ Jndiyidual, comjQjunicAtion .. wjth .pro- 
phetic souls, jn sucha way that their experiences 
are thereby to have significance for the nation and 
the religion. Hosea's family trial prepares the 
way for the lifelong agony of Jeremiah. The 
same characteristic is observable in the conception 
of the saved nation as consisting of those sons of 
Israel only who are repentant. At the same time 
there is a removal of emphasis from the persons 
or institutions which in former periods were the 
bearers of future blessings. The institutions 
which were established in the Mosaic age to be 
the media of the bringing in of the ideal commu- 
nity have here passed into the shadow. Monarchy, 
prophecy, priesthood, these diminish before the 
one source of all their strength — Jehovah. 

3. Further comparisons might be made with 
previous periods. How evidently dissatisfaction 
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takes the place of confidence ! The assurance 
that the nation is destined to supremacy, which 
was observed in the oracles of the Mosaic period, 
has little place. How vague are the assurances^^ 
of the prophet, and how far off they are removed.!^' 

4. One thing only remains, but therein is the 
ground of hope and light for the future. The 
prophet's faith in Jehovah has deepened and 
broadened. No longer is he merely the back- 
ground of hope and assurance. { He comes to the 
forefront in a new aspect, better understood, more 
fully revealed. And in that larger knowledge 
and intuition lies the " Preparation."-, 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i . The Background of the Prophetic Activity : 

(a) times of Elijah, i Ki. xvii.-xix. ; 2 Ki. i.-ii. 12 ; 

(b) times of Elisha, 2 Ki. ii. 12-xiii. 21 ; (V) times 
of Amos and Hosea, 2 Ki. xiv. 23-xvii. 6 ; 
(d) elements of the social and political life of the 
age. Read the histories, e.g. Kent, Hist, of He- 
brew People, II, Chs. 4-8 ; Kittel, Hist, of the 
Hebrews, II, Chs. 2-4. 

2. Messianic Interpretations of early oracles made by 

writers of this age studied in the light of this age. 
Cf. pp. 16-27, 3S> f° r tne material. 

3. The Preparation for Amos and Hosea : (a) the 

literary preparation for these prophets as argued 
from their books (the literary form, etc.) ; (b) the 
religious preparation required by their doctrines 
(ethical standards, legislative materials, etc.) ; (c) a 
careful study of the preparation for their messianic 
ideas based on the statements made in the text 
(pp. 79-90). Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 
Ch. Ill ; Kent and Sanders, Messages of the Ear- 
lier Prophets, Introduction ; H. G. Mitchell, Amos. 

4. The Books of Amos and Hosea : outlines for de- 

tailed study of these books will be found in the 
O. T. Student, VII. pp. 201-207. 

5. The New Testament Allusions to passages in these 

prophets, especially Hosea xi. 1, studied and inter- 
preted with a view to the establishment of principles. 



CHAPTER V 

MESSIANIC HOPES FROM THE TIME OF ISAIAH 

I. The book of Isaiah is beset with two obstacles 
in the way of its study in that, first, its chapters The 
are not all from the same author or period and, Literature - 
second, the pieces belonging to Isaiah, son of 
Amoz, are not in chronological order. Modern Isaiah, 
scholarship has labored with a fair measure of 
success to remove both difficulties. It is now 
quite generally agreed that chapters xl.-lxvi. be- 
long to the last years of the exile period or later. 
To these are added chapters xii., xiii., xiv. 1-23, 
xxi. 1-10, xxiv.-xxvii. as being produced in the 
same age. The order of the sermons of Isaiah, 
except in a few cases, is reasonably established. 1 

The criticism of Micah is still in some confu- Micah. 
sion. 2 Chapters i.-iii., excepting ii. 12, 13, are 
recognized by all to be Micah's. On the re- 
mainder of the book there is much difference of 
opinion, the tendency being to recognize a larger 

1 The literature upon Isaiah is endless. A very full bibliography 
will be found at the conclusion of G. A. Smith's article " Isaiah " in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. The book presenting the best 
combination of the critical and expository elements is G. A. Smith's 
Isaiah I-XXXIX in the " Expositor's Bible " Series. Driver's 
Isaiah, his Life and Times, is admirable. 

2 See Driver, Intfi, p. 325 ff.; G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, I, p. 

357 ff- 
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element of Micah's original words in the midst of 
some interpolations and later additions. 

II. The prophetic activity of Isaiah and, in a 
less definite sense, that of Micah also, gathers 
about two great periods: (i) the decline and fall 
of northern Israel with the accompanying political 
crisis in Judah in the reign of Ahaz (about 732 
b.c); and (2) the period of the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria (701 b.c). 

The earlier prophets had already begun to rec- 
ognize the tremendous significance of the king of 
Assyria as a factor in the life of western Asia, and 
had sought to interpret it in the light of their faith. 
In the year 743 B.C., Tiglathpileser III began 
that series of western expeditions which sealed the 
fate of Syria. In 738 came the overthrow of the 
coalition centering about Hamath, at which time 
the Syrian states, including Damascus under King 
Rezon and Israel under Menahem, sent tribute. 

By 735 b.c. the two kings were in revolt and 
joined in an endeavor to overthrow the king of 
Judah, apparently with the purpose of compelling 
the alliance of Judah in the struggle against 
Assyria. Isaiah had already begun his prophetic 
work. His call, as it is recorded in the sixth 
chapter, has been dated in 737, and his sermons in 
chapters ii.-v. follow within the next year or two. 1 



1 With the exception, possibly, of ch. ii. 2-4, which is almost 
identical with a passage in Micah (see p. 116 f.), and was probably 
inserted in this place by an editor. 
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In connection with the war of defence against 
Syria and Israel he utters a series of prophecies 
which we find in chapters vii. i-ix. 7. 

The episode and declarations made here present 
Isaiah's person and purpose most clearly before 
us. In the midst of the frantic endeavors of the 
nations of western Asia to preserve their existence 
in the face of the Assyrian, and over against 
their petty feuds with one another, Isaiah calls for 
a different policy. Judah need not fear, either 
from Israel or from Damascus. Assyria will 
attend to them before long. Nor, on the other 
hand, need they whose God is Jehovah seek for 
protection with the Assyrian. In Isaiah's pro- 
phetic vision, to become involved with the great 
nation of the Tigris is not only to evidence want 
of faith in Jehovah, but also to incur all the mis- 
fortunes and disasters that accompany the su- 
premacy of Assyria. If Judah will be content in 
reliance upon its God to keep clear of all foreign 
complications and to live in quietness, prosperity 
and peace will be its portion. This was the 
prophet's programme. But the king had already 
committed himself to the opposite policy. The 
Assyrian, therefore, as Isaiah sees, will certainly 
come and desolate the country, bringing privation, 
darkness, and destruction in his train. 

During the thirty years that followed the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war a new antagonist of Assyrian 
oppression came upon the scene, in the person of 
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the Ethiopian king of Egypt, who intrigued with 
the subject nations of the West to induce them to 
throw off the yoke of Assyria and unite with 
Egypt in war with the nation on the Tigris. Un- 
fortunately Egyptian promises were not fulfilled. 
The Ethiopian armies were no match for the 
Assyrian. The rebellious nations, relying on 
Egypt, were put down with a strong hand and 
with cruel punishment. Western Asia was a 
scene of turmoil. As one outcome of it, the king- 
dom of northern Israel perished in 722 B.C., and 
the leading classes among its people were de- 
ported to the far East. Several Assyrian expedi- 
tions advanced to the very border of Egypt, and 
severely punished rebellious Philistine cities. 

Isaiah has left few memorials of his work during 
this time. He seems to have succeeded in hold- 
ing Judah under Ahaz and under his son and suc- 
cessor, Hezekiah, to allegiance to the Assyrian. 
Chapter xxviii. 1-6 appears to belong some time 
before 722 b.c. Micah's first three chapters belong 
about 722 b.c, or a few years later. Isaiah's twen- 
tieth chapter, dated somewhere about 711 B.C., 
illustrates a characteristic prophetic mode of en- 
forcing truth, and reveals Isaiah's insight into the 
folly of trusting to Egypt for help. It may be 
that in this period the events occurred which are 
narrated in chapters xxxviii. and xxxix. If so, 
Hezekiah entered into an alliance with the Chal- 
daean usurper in Babylonia, Merodach-baladan, 
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and may have had to suffer with other rebels 
when Sargon brilliantly overcame all enemies in 
East and West. This invasion and punishment 
of Judah will have occurred in 711 B.C., and there 
are those who have assigned Isaiah's sermons in 
chapters x., xi., xii., and xxii. to this date. The 
evidence, however, is not sufficient to prove the 
fact of Sargon's attack upon Judah, and these 
chapters more probably belong to a later period. 

But even the genius and persuasion of the great 
prophet were not at last able to hold the somewhat 
weak king faithful to his oath against the pressure 
of Egyptizers at his court. There was a change 
of rulers on the throne of Assyria — a signal for 
revolts in the dependencies. Egypt redoubled her 
efforts and Hezekiah yielded. Unknown to Isaiah, 
but not unsuspected by him, a secret treaty was 
arranged with the Egyptian king. The yoke of 
Assyria was thrown off. What Isaiah thought of 
the move may be read in chapters xxix. to xxxii., 
which were delivered in or before 702 b.c. They 
have abandoned his policy of trust in Jehovah and 
quietness ; they are depending on a broken reed 
in relying on Egypt; the devices of the politicians 
are well known to Jehovah, though they seek to 
conceal them with all cunning ; a terrible humilia- 
tion shall fall upon the city and nation as the out- 
come of all this folly. 

Sennacherib came in 701 B.C. His onward 
march is pictured by the prophet in the brilliant 
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description of the tenth chapter. In chapters 
xviii. and xxii. the terrible situation in Judah is 
probably also described. Just what Sennacherib's 
manoeuvres were in his advance to the border of 
Egypt cannot be clearly made out from the vary- 
Sennach- ing accounts given in the Old Testament and the 
invasion. Assyrian texts. He certainly received the submis- 
sion of Hezekiah, who purchased the sparing of 
Jerusalem with a great tribute. Then marching 
southward he may have felt the danger of leaving 
so important a place in the hands of a vassal of 
whose fidelity he could not be sure, and therefore, 
apparently in violation of his agreement, demanded 
the surrender of Jerusalem, sending a detach- 
ment of his army to secure it. The conster- 
nation which this move caused in Jerusalem, 
together with the heroic stand of the prophet and 
the marvellous outcome, is described in chapters 
xxxvi. and xxxvii. The thirty-third chapter has 
preserved a sermon which seems to disclose Isaiah's 
view of the situation. Assyria, which is the rod in 
the hands of Jehovah, has forfeited its place by 
treachery, and Jehovah shall certainly destroy it, 
and his people shall be protected and preserved. 
III. It is evident from the review of his work 
that Isaiah was profoundly interested in the politi- 
cal life of his nation, and played a large part in it. 
He lived in a time of great political disturbance. 
His place was in the court circle at Jerusalem. 
Like Elijah and Elisha before him, and like 
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Samuel, the founder of the prophetic order and 
office, he was a statesman. The religious truths 
which he preached were adapted to the political 
exigencies of the national life. If ever a prophet 
was intimately and entirely alive to the demands 
and tendencies of his own state and times, that 
prophet was Isaiah. It was in considering the The Pro- 
future of the people of his day that visions rose p ] 1 !? c View 
before him which after generations have cherished, Future, 
and which Christianity has been able to incorporate 
into its higher revelation. 

1. Future Prosperity, Purity, and Protection (about 

736 B.C.). 

In that day shall the branch of Jehovah be beau- 
tiful and glorious, and the fruit of the land 
shall be excellent and comely for them that 
are escaped from Israel. (2) 

And it shall come to pass, that he that is left in 
Zion, and he that remaineth in Jerusalem, (3) 

Shall be called holy, even every one that is written 
among the living in Jerusalem : 

When the Lord shall have washed away the filth 
of the daughters of Zion, (4) 

And shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem 
from the midst thereof, by the spirit of judge- 
ment, and by the spirit of burning. 

And Jehovah will create over the whole habitation 
of Mount Zion, and over her assemblies, (5) 

A cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night : 

For over all the glory [shall be spread] a canopy. 
And there shall be a pavilion (6) 
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For a shadow in the day-time from the heat, and 
for a refuge and for a covert from storm and 
from rain. — Isa. iv. 2-6. 1 

2. Immanuel the Sign of Deliverance (about 734 B.C.) . 

(10) And Jehovah spake again unto Ahaz, say- 
ing, (n) Ask thee a sign of Jehovah thy God ; 
ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. 
(12) But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I 
tempt Jehovah. (13) And he said, Hear ye now, 
O house of David ; is it a small thing for you to 
weary men, that ye will weary my God also? 
(14) Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign ; behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel. (15) But- 
ter and honey shall he eat, when he knoweth to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. (16) For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and 
choose the good, the land whose two kings thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken. (17) Jehovah shall 
bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon 
thy father's house, days that have not come, from 

1 Read chs. ii.-iv. for the entire sermon of which the above is 
the conclusion: (1) ii. 2-4, the "text," vision of Zion the centre 
of the world's federation (for its probable later insertion here, 
see p. 117); (2) ii. 6-iv. I, the actual situation and its outcome, 
humiliation: (a) ii. 6-1 1, its general causes, false religions, lux- 
ury, idolatry; (£) ii. 12-21, overthrow of everything that is high, 
in nature, among men, idols; (<-) ii. 22-iii. 15, removal of leaders; 
(a 1 ) iii. 16-iv. 1, disgrace of proud women; (3) iv. 2-6, the de- 
liverance in the dark hour, the remnant happy and holy in Jeho- 
vah's presence and protection. 

Opinions differ as to the significance of " the branch " (iv. 2) ; 
see Briggs, Mess. Proph., p. 194 n; Orelli, O. T. Proph., p. 261 f.; 
Schultz, 0. T. Theol., p. 407 f.; Delitzsch, Mess. Proph., p. 136 f, 
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the day that Ephraim departed from Judah; 
[even] the king of Assyria. — Isa. vii. K5-17. 1 

3. The Deliverer is Born (about 734 B.C.). 

I. The people that walked in darkness have seen 

a great light : (2) 

They that dwelt in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast in- 
creased their joy : (3) 

They joy before thee according to the joy in har- 
vest, as men rejoice when they divide the 
spoil. 

For the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his 
shoulder, (4) 

The rod of his oppressor, thou hast broken as in 
the day of Midian. 

For all the armor of the armed man in the tumult, 
and the garments rolled in blood, (5) 

Shall even be for burning, for fuel of fire. 

II. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given ; (6) 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 

1 For the general historical situation, see p. 102 and 2 Ki. xvi. 
5-9. Read Isa. vii. 1-9 for the special circumstances in which 
this oracle was given. A good discussion of the term virgin is 
given in Orelli, O. T. Proph., p. 267 f. The oracle asserts: (1) 
by the time a child already conceived shall be born Syria and 
Ephraim shall be overthrown; (2) by the time he comes to matu- 
rity, Judah shall be laid waste through Assyrian invasion (the only 
food curds and wild honey) ; (3) his name, Immanuel, " God-with- 
us," however, is the pledge of God's protection and the promise 
for the future, and possibly, also, though not probably, implies the 
assurance that this happy future will be attained through his own 
activity (see p. 120 f.). 
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And his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and of peace 
there shall be no end, (7) 

Upon the throne of David, and upon his king- 
dom, 

To establish it, and to uphold it with judgement 
and with righteousness 

From henceforth even for ever. The zeal of Jeho- 
vah of hosts shall perform this. — Isa. ix. 2-7. 1 



1 The context to be read is viii. 1-ix. I. For the historical sit- 
uation, see 2 Ki. xv. 29 and p. 102. The logical relations of the 
several parts of the context are difficult: (1) viii. 1-4, appeal is 
made to the people to have confidence in God; (2) viii. 5-10, 
their unfaith brings the Assyrian invasion; (3) viii. 11— 15, the 
faithful need have no fear except of God; (4) viii. 16-18, sum- 
ming up of the whole matter, the message is delivered, let the 
future tell the story; (5) viii. 19, 20, in your despair do not re- 
sort to necromancy; (6) viii. 21, 22, famine and despair shall fall 
upon a hopeless and captive people; (7) ix. I, regions of Israel 
now devastated shall be glorified. 

The first break in continuity comes between vss. 18 and 19. Up 
to this time the address, viii. 5-18, is to the prophet's disciples; 
the rest addresses the people or describes their sad condition. 
Another hiatus lies between vss. 20 and 21 : the " they " and " it " 
of vs. 21 have no antecedents, ix. 1 is a prose passage thrust be- 
tween two pieces of poetry. The truth is that fragments are put 
together whose unity consists only in their belonging to this period; 
the editorial work was imperfect; the text has suffered, ix. 1 is the 
editor's prose transition to the oracle of ix. ^-7. 

The oracle, ix. 2-7, divides into two parts with two speakers: 
(1) vss. 2-5, the prophet looks upon and describes the happy lot 
of the nation delivered by Jehovah from its oppressor; (2) vss. 6, 
7, the glad people take up the song : (<z) " our deliverer is the 
royal child;" (£) "to whom we give names significant of his rule;" 
(<■) "he shall reign forever on the throne of David in righteous- 
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4. The Ruler coming FTOMjBEmLEHEM (perhaps ..about 

701 B.C.}. 

But thou, Beth-lehem Ephrathah, which art little 
to be among the thousands of Judah, (2) 

Out of thee shall one come forth unto me that is 
to be ruler in Israel ; 

Whose goings forth are from of old, from ever- 
lasting. 

Therefore will he give them up, until the time that 
she which travaileth hath brought forth : (3) 

Then the residue of his brethren shall return unto 
the children of Israel. 

And he shall stand, and shall feed [his flock] in 
the strength of Jehovah, (4) 

In the majesty of the name of Jehovah his 
God: 

And they shall abide ; 

For now shall he be great unto the ends of the 
earth. 

And this [man] shall be [our] peace. (5) 

— MlCAH V. 2-^a 1 . 

ness;" (<^) "Jehovah's love and honor are bound up in it." For 
discussions of the titles of the king in vs. 6, see the commentaries 
and Polych. Bib., Isaiah, p. 145, note 44; G. A. Smith, Isaiah I- 
XXXIX, p. 136 ff. The arguments for a post-Isaianic date of the 
oracle are given in Polych. Bib., Isa. note 41. 

1 This oracle with v. I seems to be a prose passage set in the 
midst of poetical sections whose relation to one another and to 
it are not clear. It must be treated by itself, therefore, especially 
as iv. 1 1— 13 is a call to the people to proceed to the destruction 
of their enemies prepared by Jehovah, while v. 1 represents the 
dire distress of Zion, whose king is humiliated. The nation is 
given into the oppressor's hands until the deliverer is born in in- 
significant Beth-lehem who shall bring peace and in God's name 
establish a permanent and universal rule (vss. 2-50). 
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5. The Righteous King of Universal Peace (about 

701 B.C.). 

I. And there shall come forth a shoot out of the 

stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots 

shall bear fruit : ( 1 ) 

And the spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon 

him, (2) 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 

of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah ; 
And his delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah : (3) 
And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 

neither reprove after the hearing of his ears : 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

and reprove with equity for the meek of the 

earth : (4) 

And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 

mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall 

he slay the wicked. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 

and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. (5) 

II. And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; (6) 

And the calf and the young lion and the fading 
together ; and a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young 
ones shall lie down together : (7) 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 

the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 

hand on the basilisk's den. (8) 

• They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 

mountain : (9) 
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For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea. 

— Isa. xi. 1-9. 1 

6. Jehovah's Foundation Stone in Zion. (before 702 

B.C.). 

I. Wherefore hear the word of Jehovah, ye scorn- 

ful men, that rule this people which is in 

Jerusalem : (14) 

Because ye have said, (15) 

We have made a covenant with death, and with 

hell are we at agreement ; 
When the overflowing scourge shall pass through, 

it shall not come unto us ; 
For we have made lies our refuge, and under 

falsehood have we hid ourselves : 

II. Therefore thus saith the Lord God, (16) 
Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a 

tried stone, a precious corner [stone] of sure 
foundation : 
He that believeth shall not make haste. 

1 Read Isa. x. 5— xii. 6, which belongs to the Sennacherib period 
(see p. 105 f.) and is an artistic unity, though some parts may be later 
than Isaiah, e.g. the psalm of ch. xii. (see Driver, Int. 6 , p. 210 f.) : 

(1) x. 5-19, Assyria, insolent and self-willed, shall be destroyed; 

(2) x. 20-27, a remnant of Judah shall survive through Jehovah's 
protection; (3) x. 28-37, Assyria is coming close, but only to be 
suddenly cut off; (4) xi. 1-9, and then Jesse's sprout shall flour- 
ish in righteousness and peace. 

Our oracle divides into two parts: (1) vss. 1-5, the character 
of the king (a) informed with the spirit of Jehovah, (<5) his right- 
eous reign; (2) vss. 6-9, the reconciliation of man and nature under 
his rule. For the arguments in favor of a post-Isaianic date, see 
Polych. Bib., Isa., p. 151. For a brilliant exposition of it, see G. A. 
Smith, Isa. I-XXXIX, Ch. *. 
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And I will make judgement the line, and righteous- 
ness the plummet : (17) 

III. And the hail shall sweep away the refuge of 
lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding 
place. 

And your covenant with death shall be disan- 
nulled, and your agreement with hell shall 
not stand ; (18) 

When the overflowing scourge shall pass through, 
then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

— Isa. xxviii. 14-18. 1 

7. Jehovah the Saviour and King of Purified Judah 
(about 701 b.c). 

I. The sinners in Zion are afraid ; (14) 

Trembling hath surprised the godless ones. 
Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ? 
Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 

burnings ? 
He that walketh righteously, and speaketh up- 
rightly ; (15) 
He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, 
That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 

1 Read ch. xxviii. 1-22, which is to be divided into two ser- 
mons: 1-6 (before 722 B.C.) and 7-22 (before 702 B.C.). In vs. 7 
the transition is made from Samaria to Jerusalem; (1) vss. 7, 8, 
the complete intoxication of Jerusalem, in spite of the threatening 
situation; (2) vss. 9-13, the mocking attitude toward Jehovah's 
prophet and its recompense; (3) vss. 14-18, the prophet's oracle : 
(a) the rulers' confidence in diplomacy; (b) Jehovah's declaration 
of his act of deliverance, placing of a foundation stone in Zion; 
(c) the doom pronounced on the false security of the leaders. 

What this foundation stone is, has been differently regarded; 
see Orelli, 0. T. Proph., p. 286 f.; Delitzsch, Mess. Proph., p. 158. 
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And shutteth his eyes from looking upon evil ; 
He shall dwell on high : (16) 

His place of defence shall be the munitions of 

rocks : 
His bread shall be given [him] ; his waters shall 

be sure. 

II. Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty : ( 1 7) 
They shall behold a far stretching land. 

Thine heart shall muse on the terror : (18) 

Where is he that counted, where is he that weighed 

[the tribute] ? 
Where is he that counted the towers ? 
Thou shalt not see the fierce people, (19) 

A people of a deep speech that thou canst not 

perceive ; 
Of a strange tongue that thou canst not understand. 

III. Look upon Zion, the city of our solemni- 
ties : (20) 

Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem 

A quiet habitation, a tent that shall not be removed, 

The stakes whereof shall never be plucked up, 

Neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

But there Jehovah will be with us in majesty,(2i) 

A place of broad rivers and streams ; 

Wherein shall go no galley with oars, 

Neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 

For Jehovah is our judge, (22) 

Jehovah is our lawgiver, 

Jehovah is our king ; 

He will save us. 

IV. Thy tacklings are loosed; (23) 
They could not strengthen the foot of their mast, 
They could not spread the sail : 
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Then was the prey of a great spoil divided ; 
The lame took the prey. 

And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick : (24) 
The people that dwell therein shall be forgiven 
their iniquity. — Isa. xxxiii. 14-24. 1 

8. Zion the Centre of the World's Federation. 
(after 701 B.C.). 

But in the latter days it shall come to pass, that 
the mountain of Jehovah's house shall be es- 
tablished in the top of the mountains, and it 
shall be exalted above the hills; (1) 

And peoples shall flow unto it. 

And many nations shall go and say, (2) 

Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of Je- 
hovah, and to the house of the God of Jacob ; 

And he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths : 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 

And he shall judge between many peoples, and 
shall reprove strong nations afar off; (3) 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks : 

1 For the historical circumstances of ch. xxxiii., see p. 106; 
Driver, Int.*, p. 225; G. A. Smith, Isa. I-XXXIX, p. 323 ff. The 
oracle divides into four sections: (1) vss. 14-16, righteousness the 
only condition of dwelling securely with Jehovah; (2) vss. 17-19, 
all danger is over, your king abides, your enemies disappear; (3) 
vss. 20-22, Jerusalem is safe and splendid through Jehovah's pres- 
ence and rule taking the place of broad rivers; (4) vss. 23, 24, 
enemies perish, the weak possess their spoil, the sinner is restored. 

For a discussion of "the king" (vs. 17), see Delitzsch, Mess. 
Proph., p. 159; Polych. Bib., Isa., p. 159, note 54. The arguments 
for a post-lsaianic date of the oracle are given in Polych. Bib., Isa., 
p. 158 f., note 50. 
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Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

But they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree ; and none shall make them 
afraid : for the mouth of Jehovah of hosts 
hath spoken it. (4) 

For all the peoples will walk every one in the name 
of his God, and we will walk in the name of 
Jehovah our God for ever and ever. (5) 

— Micah iv. 1-5. 1 

Isaiah's contributions to messianic prophecy are 
not only primarily national, but they take their 
special direction by reason of the strenuous and 
stirring~age in which Isaiah found himself. They 
may be gathered up under three words : Isaiah Isaiah's Ex- 
declared that from all her difficulties and dis- pec a lon3 ' 
tresses, occasioned by nations on every side, Judah 
would surely obtain deliverance ; he was assured 

1 The thoughts of the passage are: (1) the exaltation of Je- 
hovah in his temple (vs. la); (2) the movement of the nations 
to the temple to be taught of Jehovah (vss. lb, 2); (3) as a result 
of his teaching follows universal peace (vss. 3, 4) ; (4) while they 
worship their gods, Israel worships Jehovah forever (vs. 5). 

The difficulties arise out of the presence of vss. 1-4 in Isaiah 
ii. 2-4. In both prophecies the section stands isolated. Was it 
inserted (1) by these prophets as a text taken from an earlier 
prophet, or (2) in these two prophetic writings by a later editor 
after the exile? Or is it original in Micah and repeated in Isaiah? 
See a recent discussion, in G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, I, p. 365 ff. 
There is an obvious apparent discrepancy between vss. 1-4 and vs. 5 > 
yet not necessarily a real one, since the pre-exilic prophetic point 
of view, in its expectation of the universal religious arbitrament 
of Jehovah, may not have been able to conceive it otherwise than 
in connection with the continuance of national religion. 
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in every circumstance, however dark, of the per- 
manence of Zion ; he looked forward, after the 
struggle was over, to a glorious _age,of peace. 

I. Isaiah's doctrine of deliverance occupies, nat- 
urally, a large place in his utterances, for in the 
Deliverance, face of the nearer approach of the Assyrian, de- 
liverance was thei/o'ne thing which could encour- 
age the nationy 

(a) In his thought it comes primarily through 
Jehovah. One finds this aspect of it in every 
sermon. In this there is little more than what is 
offered by Amos and Hosea. An i mportant phase 
of Isaiah's conception.- of- this truth,, however, is 
that to him the deliverance which. Jehovah grants 
is seen in affliction and disaster. To the earlier 
prophet disaster means the vengeance of Jeho- 
vah upon sinners, and that being past, the brighter 
days will come. But Isaiah declares (perhaps not 
with entire understanding of the import and scope 
of his statements) that Jehovah saves in the pun- 
ishment ; that he is as really present to deliver in 
the calamity as he will appear after the calamity 
to restore and to bless. This might be said to be 
the first emergence of the higher Hebrew concep- 
tion of the significance of suffering which reaches 
its culmination in the mind of the author of Job, 
and in the unknown writer of the fifty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah. It is worth while to stop and ob- 
serve the various shades of this conception of the 
prophet. In iv. 2 it is in the very day of the hu- 
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miliation of the people described in chapter iii. that 
the land is, in reality, most prosperous and fruitful. 
The appearance of the symbolical name of Im- 
manuel in vii. 14 and viii. 8 is coexistent with the 
dark and desolate experiences of Assyrian inva- 
sion. " God is with us," not after these pass 
away, but in them. In ix. 1, 2 she that is in an- 
guish is at the same time not in gloom. They 
that walk in darkness see also a great light. The 
experiences are contemporaneous. The same doc- 
trine lies beneath the various statements of the 
reversal of human conditions, accompanied with 
blessings therein; so in xxx. 14, 17-21 Jehovah 
is to do a marvellous work in order to manifest his 
presence. It is, however, not merely a work of 
punishment, falling upon those who are evil, but 
the new conditions are to be felt as beneficent and 
glorious, though ordinarily they would be regarded 
as lamentable (cf . also xxxiii. 1 5-20). The doctrine 
appears in the most definite form in xxx. 20-21 ; 
there the adversity produces insight and piety. 

(6) Another instrument of deliverance is seen 
by Isaiah to lie in the human sphere. His close 
relations, social and political, to the monarchy, 
appear in his teaching that by it Jehovah will save 
the state. This interest in the monarchy he shares, 
as we have seen, with earlier teachers, and he 
offers nothing new or original in that respect ; so, 
for example, in xxxii. 1, 2. In xxxiii. 17 (and per- 
haps in xxviii. 16) he teaches hardly more than 
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this. To him, also, the line of David is the true 
source of deliverance and blessing. With the 
sprout of Jesse in xi. 1-5 the bright future is 
connected. Micah, his contemporary, develops 
the same thought in bringing/ the future King 
and Saviour from the old Davidic home (Micah 
v. 2-5).') 

A peculiar development of these general 
thoughts of Isaiah is, however, seen in the so- 
called " child prophecies," vii. 14-19; ix. 6, 7. x (ln 
the brilliant picture of chapter ix. the child who 
occupies the throne of David is to overthrow the 
enemy, and to rule forever and evej-.-^ The names 
which are given to him describe a personage more 
glorious than any prophet has hitherto mentioned, 
except, perhaps, the writer of Psalm xlv. Whether 
the famous Immanuel passages, vii. 14-17; viii. 8, 
are to be interpreted in the light of this passage 
as being the preliminary essays toward this more 
fully developed conception, or whether the child 
there mentioned merely offered to the prophet a 
convenient mark of time and symbol of the great 
new truth of " God with us " in the hour of dark- 
ness and disaster, is a question/ The passages, 

1 Isa. xi. 1-5 is included sometimes in these prophecies. It 
does not seem to us altogether clear that the term child proph- 
ecy ought to be applied to the latter passage, nor is the usual 
interpretation of vii. 14-19, which makes " Immanuel " a deliverer, 
one which commends itself altogether to us. See, however, the 
article, " The Child Prophecies of Isaiah," by William R. Harper, 
in the Biblical World, December, 1896. 
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strictly speaking, seem to favor the latter view. 1 
There is no definite reference in them to this child 
Immanuel as the instrument of deliverance. 

Which of these two conceptions of deliverance, 
through Jehovah or through a human instrument, 
was predominant in Isaiah's mind is an interesting 
question, but one on which not very satisfactory 
light can be thrown. It is, of course, true that 
they are intimately related, since the human deliv- 
erer is only an instrument in the hand of Jehovah, 
revealing his power. Yet it is significant that the 
" child prophecies '' gather about the earlier nu- 
cleus of Isaiah's prophetic activity in 732 B.C., 
while the conception of Jehovah as the source of 
blessing and hope is the persistent one in both 
periods, and especially prominent in the sermons 
preached during the Sennacherib crisis. 

2. In the contribution of Isaiah to the doctrine 
of the permanence of the nation and its institu- Permanence, 
tions, especially the religious foundations, there is 
also nothing essentially new ; but the conceptions 
are more detailed and more definitely presented. 
It is remarkable how this notion that Zion will 
endure, that Jerusalem is not to perish, persists 
throughout all the prophet's career. It appears 
in one of his earliest prophecies, ii. 2-4. It is in- 
volved, indeed, in his call, vi. 13. In his last ser- 
mon it is maintained in a most glowing picture, 

1 See, in favor of the former view, G. A. Smith, ha. I-XXXIX, 
P- '33 f- 
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xxxiii. 20-22. Connected with it is, of course, the 
idea of the permanence of the monarchy in pas- 
sages of which a typical one is ix. 7. In iv. 5 Je- 
hovah is to reveal himself in Zion in fire and cloud, 
and to spread over her a canopy for protection. In 
connection with the invasion of Sennacherib, xxxi. 
4, 5, the prophet declares that Jehovah of hosts will 
come down to fight upon Mount Zion and will pro- 
tect Jerusalem, deliver it, and preserve it. It is 
probable that the foundation of rock laid in Zion 
(xxviii. 16) is that relation between Jehovah and his 
people which is revealed to his prophet as assuring 
the future of Israel and the abiding of his habita- 
tion. And in xxxiii. 13—24 the onset of the enemy 
has been repulsed, his armies have disappeared, and 
there rises before the vision of the prophet the Holy 
City, quiet, permanent, in which the majesty of Je- 
hovah shall be revealed, where they divide the spoil, 
where all evil has passed away. Psalms xlvi. and 
xlviii. are filled with the same thought. Whether 
written before or after the critical moment of Jeru- 
salem's deliverance, they disclose the profound con- 
viction that Jerusalem shall never be destroyed. 

3. In working out the practical details of this 
permanence of the nation, Isaiah reached one of 
The his most characteristic doctrines, that of the rem- 

nant. That the idea was most important to Isaiah 
appears from the fact that it takes shape in his call, 
chapter vi., and that one of his sons was named " a 
remnant shall return." Again and again reference 
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is made to it in his sermons. There are two points 
in which he practically contributes to the doctrine : 
(a) The punishment which the nation is certain to 
suffer is to draw out, to assist in forming, such a 
remnant. It is to be made up, not only of those 
who abide faithful in the midst of general corrup 7 
tion, but also of those who, by the evidence of the 
divine wrath and vengeance, shall be turned from 
their evil ways unto Jehovah. The punishment, 
therefore, is a divine blessing, since, in all these 
respects, it clears the way and prepares a nucleus 
for the revelation of the true Israel) (b) Isaiah is 
not merely content to announce that such a rem- 
nant exists, which will be the nucleus of the future 
nation, but in his practical way he sets about pre- 
paring it. The passage, viii. 16-18, is very signifi- 
cant in this connection. There have been those 
who have held that here is the beginning of the 
idea of the church, the body of selected believers. 
At least this new move of Isaiah is among the first 
of those endeavors to realize in a particular age of 
the world the union of the more devoted and faith- 
ful of the people of God for the preservation of his 
truth, and for the spreading abroad of the knowl- 
edge of his name. 

4. All the seers of Israel look forward out of 
their present, whether gloomy or bright, to a golden 
age of peace. Isaiah is no exception. He, like Peace, 
them, sees this new epoch accompanied by im- 
mensely increased fertility in the sphere of nature. 
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The land of Palestine is to be the favored land of 
all the earth, and there the nation is to dwell in 
prosperity and peace. His own experience and 
observation, in the light of the times in which he 
lived and worked, determine for him the more defi- 
nite details of his own picture. The greatness of 
the oriental monarchies on the Tigris and the Nile 
were manifest to him as not to those who preceded 
him, and he perceived the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the kingdom of Judah from the point of 
view of material resources. This perception de- 
termines the form of his vision of the future. To 
him Israel is not to be a nation conquering the 
world and ruling all nations with a rod of iron by 
the might of victorious armies. It will be deliv- 
ered, indeed, from the tyranny of the enemy, how- 
ever great his power may seem to be, but the peace 
which is to ensue is to be mediated through the 
efforts of God's people as teachers of the nations. 

Such is the profound significance of that which 
stands in the forefront of the prophet's sermons, 
ii. 2-4, though its original is probably in Micah and 
its date in the years following on the invasion of 
Sennacherib. To the purified land swept clean of 
its enemies, to Mount Zion where Jehovah dwells, 
nations of the earth will come to learn his law, to 
accept his judgments, and as the result profound 
peace shall reign. Nowhere does Isaiah reveal 
his prophetic insight more clearly or gloriously 
than in the prospect he holds forth in xix. 19-25, 
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where Egypt and Assyria, the great antagonists of 
the people of God, shall be joined together with 
Israel in holy alliance. " In that day shall Israel ' 
be third, with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the earth." 

IV. The Prophetic Ideals of this age may be Summary, 
characterized as follows : — 

1. Isaiah's view of the future was supremely 
national. The essential element is the perma- 
nence of the state. This is both an advantage 
and a defect. It narrows his outlook, but at the 
same time it increases the intensity with which he 
realizes the future. It gives an outwardness to all 
his ideals, while it makes more vivid the colors in 
which they are presented. He had clear insight 
into the sins that affected the body politic, and 
assailed them with irresistible force. The ideal 
of salvation was a purification involving the re- 
moval of social and political corruption. Law 
should prevail, justice should be done. A right- 
eous state should come into being. 

2. The future was bound up with the continu- 
ance and glorification of the monarchy. The line 
of David shall sit upon the throne and rule in 
righteousness and peace. The days of united 
Israel seem to have returned. The dark pros- 
pect held forth by Amos and Hosea, who say so 
little about monarchy, is gone. This is again a 
limitation of Isaiah's vision. The prophetic order, 
the priesthood, have no place except as they are 
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a part of the state and instruments of the throne. 
But the limitation is offset by the most splendid 
picture of the future monarch that prophet ever 
gave. 

3. The days that are to come are days when 
righteousness shall prevail. The prophet's soul 
is aflame with this thought. Jehovah is, for him, 
the " Holy One of Israel." The present consti- 
tution of things must be shattered because it is 
corrupt. The remnant that shall come forth is 
to be holy. Jehovah himself shall purify his 
people. Nation and ruler shall have their right 
to be by virtue of revealing and exercising justice. 
The future world shall be organized around that 
principle. 

4. Closely knit as are all these general attitudes 
of mind, and this insight into realities to the ele- 
ments of the life in which the prophet found him- 
self, it is perfectly evident that he transcended 
these in his magnificent visions. He himself 
supplied, out of the hidden depths of his own 
communion with the Holy and Majestic One, a 
foreign, a higher element. Throughout his long 
ministry he cherished and developed these greater 
expectations. Disappointed he doubtless was by 
the slow and painful progress which they seemed 
( ,to make in the world, yet he never despaired. 

I! These visions embodied eternal realities, for whose 

\ fulfilment ages were needed. Their form was tem- 

"poral, and has dropped away ; their significance is 
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abiding. The k ing]y_ figure whom he discerned 
on the ever receding horizon at last became flesh 
in Jesus of Nazareth. The hopes and aspirations 
centering in him were, in part at least, realized. 
Immanuel, light in darkness, strength in anguish, 
the eternity and triumph of righteousness, the 
glory of the saints, the coming of the King, the 
reign of peace, — some of these the world has 
already come to know, for others we, too, still 
wait. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. An admirable piece of work preparatory and supple- 
mentary to the study of the particular passages 
which this chapter presents would be the study of 
Isaiah and Micah as a whole ; the forms of presen- 
tation, order of sermons, fundamental ideas and 
teachings, etc. Help to this end will be found in 
the Inductive Studies of Isaiah and Micah found in 
the O. T. Student, Vol. VII, and in Kirkpatrick's 
Doctrine of the Prophets. 

2. Other passages of Isaiah dealing with the future col- 

lected, studied, and compared with those already 
taken up, e.g. in chs. viii., xxix., xxx., xxxi., xxxii., 
etc. Cf. Stearns, Syllabus of Mess. Passages, etc. 

3. A special study of the Immanuel prophecies in Isaiah 

(cf. p. 120) : (1) collection of passages ; (2) organi- 
zation and analysis ; (3) investigation of special 
problems : (a) the personality of Immanuel, (6) his 
messianic character and work, (e) Isaiah's doctrine 
as gathered from all the passages. Cf. Driver, 
Isaiah (Men of the Bible) Ch. IV; Orelli, O. T. 
Proph., p. 264 ff. ; W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr., 
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Lect. VII ; G. A. Smith, Isaiah I-XXXIX. Cf. 

Bibliography at end of volume. 

4. A special investigation of Psalms xlvi. and xlviii. as 

to their fitness to illustrate phases of messianic 
prophecy of this period. Cf. Briggs, Mess. Proph., 
p. 213 ff. 

5 . The " Foreshadowings " of this age studied in their 

New Testament citations : (a) the New Testament 
use of these prophecies analyzed in detail, (6) the 
relation of the original significance to the New Tes- 
tament use traced, (c) formulation of principles. 



CHAPTER VI 

MESSIANIC HOPES FROM THE TIME OF JEREMIAH 

I. After the brilliant age of Isaiah, his disci- 
ples, forced to think and work in quiet during the 
reign of Manasseh, sowed seeds which ripened 
into a splendid literary growth in the years that The 
followed. One book, produced in that half cen- Literature - 
tury of silence, both indicates the direction in 
which thought was moving, and also exercised an 
immense influence upon all the literature that fol- 
lowed. This was what might be called the first 
edition of Deuteronomy, the heart of the present D euteron _ 
book, chapters v.-xxvi., whose discovery and om y- 
its consequences are told in 2 Kings xxii. and 
xxiii. 1 

Zephaniah's prophecy exhibits the influence of 
the school of thought represented in Deuteron- 

1 The critical problems of Deuteronomy are among the most 
central and their solution the most far-reaching of any which arise 
in the Old Testament. Happily, their treatment has been under- 
taken by one of the sanest and most capable of scholars, Professor 
Driver of Oxford, whose discussions in his 7nt. e , pp. 69-103, in his 
Deuteronomy (International Critical Commentary), and in his arti- 
cle on the subject in the second edition of Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, leave little to be desired. Compare, also, Ryle's article 
" Deuteronomy " in Hastings' Bible Diet. 
K 129 
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omy. It belongs to the time of King Josiah, 
Zephaniah. among whose efficient helpers in the work of 
reformation the prophet was probably one of the 
earliest. A later writer has added the passage iii. 
14-20, the ideas and point of view of which are 
those of the last years of the Exile. 1 

Habakkuk appears to have prophesied some- 
what later in this age. The so-called " prayer " 
Habakkuk. in the third chapter has so few points of connec- 
tion with the previous chapters and such elements 
of similarity to lyrics of the exilic or post-exilic time 
that it may have been attached to the book by an 
editor in these periods. 1 

The Book of Jeremiah was in part put together 
under the immediate direction of the prophet by 
his helper Baruch (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 22). But edito- 
rial activity has been exercised upon it so that ac- 
cording to Driver it passed through at least five 
editions, the later ones produced some time after 
Jeremiah. the prophet's own day. Historical matter was 
added and the original prophecies subjected to ex- 
pansions and glosses. Chapter x. 1-16 and chap- 
ters 1. and li. are the most evident examples of 
material not belonging to Jeremiah. The chron- 
ological order of the sermons is not always easy 
to determine, though the dated chapters are nu- 



1 The commentary on Zephaniah and Habakkuk by Professor 
Davidson (Cambridge Bible for Schools) is a sufficient and satis- 
factory guide for the student. Compare also Driver, Inifi, pp. 
337-3435 G. A. Smith, XII Proph., II, pp. 35 ff., 117 ff. 
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merous enough to make the material of great 
value in the study of the history of the times. 1 

II. The century that intervened between the The Histori- 
last of the messianic addresses of Isaiah and the £* n l ua " 
time of Jeremiah was one full of stirring events in 
the political world. Assyria, while extending the 
boundaries of her empire under the leadership of 
two of her most brilliant kings, was in reality 
standing still, if not beginning to decline. Esar- 
haddon undertook the conquest of Egypt, and 
Ashurbanipal achieved it. The one pierced far 
into the northeastern mountains. The latter sub- 
jugated Elam. Throughout the years of these 
two kings Judah, doubtless, remained for the 
most part in a state of vassalage to Assyria. 
Within the state a lamentable reaction had fol- 
lowed the death of Hezekiah. Manasseh, his sue- a Century of 
cessor, from causes which it is now difficult to Gathering 

Gloom. 

discover, the chief being, perhaps, the failure of 
the great expectations connected with the retire- 
ment of Sennacherib from the West, took a reli- 
gious position in direct antagonism to the higher 
principles of the prophets, and disclosed what is 
rare in the history of ancient religions — a spirit 
of persecution. The disciples of Isaiah were si- 
lenced. Tradition has it that the old prophet him- 

1 For the detailed discussion of the Book of Jeremiah, see Driver, 
Int?, pp. 247-277. For a sympathetic presentation of Jeremiah's 
epoch and his personality, to which critical scholarship contributes 
its share, see Cheyne, Jeremiah, his Life and Times (Men of the 
Bible). 
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self was a victim of the king's wrath. The lower 
forms of the worship of Jehovah were favored in 
all respects and the king's dependence upon 
Assyria opened the way for the popularity of 
Assyrian cults of every sort. 

It was not until the accession of Josiah that the 
violence of the persecution wore itself out and a 
new order of things was manifest. This new 
order had its counterpart and perhaps its cause in 
the course of events outside the nation. After 
the death of Ashurbanipal Assyria went rapidly to 
its fall. The dependent province of Babylon fell 
away, and its Chaldasan ruler united with the king 
of the newly appearing nation of Media in opposi- 
tion to the old Assyrian power. Meanwhile, a 
horde of nomadic peoples came down from the 
northern mountains and seemed likely to spread 
destruction over the entire field of western Asia. 
These were the Scythians. It is not certain how 
deeply they penetrated into the heart of this re- 
gion, or how widespread were their devastations, 
but the fear of them fell upon all the peoples and 
their presence helped to dissolve the disordered 
frame of the Assyrian Empire. 

Naturally in Judah things Assyrian were at a 
discount, and among them, Assyrian religion. 
The persecuted Jehovah prophets of the school of 
Isaiah came forth to maintain the truth of their 
master's words. A reformation began under the 
new king, and, like all reformations instituted after 



Reformation. 
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a period of persecution, was extreme in all its pro- 
visions, and rigorously enforced. A programme The 
for it was found when a law book (see p. 129) was 
discovered and brought to the notice of the king. 
All things seemed to favor the movement, Assyria 
was hard pressed by her foes, and her heavy hand 
was lifted from the countries on the Mediterranean 
coast. Judah was free. Josiah brought northern 
Israel under the influences of the reformation. 

When Necho, king of Egypt, who took advan- 
tage of the situation to better his fortunes in these 
regions, started on his march to the Euphrates, 
Josiah, with the consciousness of divine approval, 
stopped him with an army on the plain of Esdra- 
elon. But, alas for his faith! his army was smit- The End oi 
ten, he himself was slain, and Judah became an 
Egyptian tributary, to be passed in turn into the 
hand of the Chaldsean, Nebuchadrezzar, who 
drove Necho back into his own land. Naturally 
the reformation came to an end, the old popular 
faith resumed its place, and Judah hastened with 
rapid steps to its destruction. 

The spiritual hero and representative of these 
last sad years was Jeremiah, the prophet. Times 
had changed since the court statesman and 
prophet Isaiah preached deliverance, permanence, 
and peace. There was to Jeremiah's outlook no 
deliverance for this corrupt people now. The 
holy city and its temple are certain to fall into the 
hands of the conqueror and be destroyed. The 
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prospect of a captivity in a foreign land or of 
obscurity and poverty at home stands in the fore- 
front of the seer's horizon. 

III. The immediate present and impending 
future are not, however, all that Jeremiah sees. 
After the dark cloud of destruction, dissolution, 
and captivity is passed, he beholds a happier 
day to come. 

The Branch of Righteousness. 

(5) Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and he 
shall reign as king and deal wisely, and shall exe- 
cute judgement and justice in the land. (6) In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely : and this is his name whereby he 
shall be called, Jehovah is our righteousness. 
(7) Therefore, behold, the days come, saith Jeho- 
vah, that they shall no more say, As Jehovah liv- 
eth, which brought up the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt ; (8) but, As Jehovah liveth, 
which brought up and which led the seed of the 
house of Israel out of the north country, and from 
all the countries whither I had driven them ; and 
they shall dwell in their own land. — Jer. xxiii. 5-8. 1 

1 This oracle belongs to the group of prophecies relating to 
the kings in chs. xxi. 11-xxiii. 4, and receives its color and form 
in part from the statements made in them: (i) xxi. II-14, warn- 
ing against royal injustice and self-confidence; (2) xxii. 1-9, a simi- 
lar warning against injustice and violence; (3) xxii. 10-12, oracle 
against Jehoahaz; (4) xxii. 13-19, Jehoiakim's oppression of the 
nation is denounced and compared with Josiah's uprightness; (5) 
xxii. 20-30, oracle against national pride exemplified in Jehoiachin, 
who, with his mother, shall be removed; (6) xxiii. 1, 2, denuncia- 
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2. The Restoration of Israel. 

I. At that time, saith Jehovah, (1) 
Will I be the God of all the families of Israel, and 

they shall be my people. 
Thus saith Jehovah, (2) 

The people which were left of the sword found 

grace in the wilderness ; 
Even Israel, when I went to cause him to rest. 

II. Jehovah appeared of old unto me, [saying,] (3) 
Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love : 

therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee. 

tion of the rulers generally as false shepherds; (7) xxiii. 3, 4, 
Jehovah will gather the flock and give new and true shepherds. 

Then follows the oracle xxiii. 5-8, which develops the prospect 
of vss. 3, 4: (1) Jehovah will place a descendant of David upon 
the throne who shall rule righteously; (2) the nation will be 
securely protected by him; (3) his name will correspond to his 
character — "Jehovah is the standard and source of our life;" 
(4) the restoration which Jehovah will bring about is so won- 
derful as to destroy the remembrance of all former deliverances. 

The term branch (vs. 5) is identical with that used in Isa. iv. 2, 
not with that in Isa. xi. I, cf. Bennett, Jeremiah (Expos. Bible), 
p. 324 f. The phrase Jehovah is our Righteousness (vs. 6) is suggested 
by the name of King Zedekiah, "Jehovah is my righteousness." 

At a later period Jeremiah repeated the prophecy of the " Branch " 
in a somewhat different form in the following passage : — 

(14) Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will 
perform that good word which I have spoken concerning 
the house of Israel and concerning the house of Judah. 
(15) In those days, and at that time, will I cause a Branch 
of righteousness to grow up unto David ; and he shall exe- 
cute judgement and righteousness in the land. (16) In those 
days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : 
and this is [the name] whereby she shall be called, Jehovah 
is our righteousness. — Jer. xxxiii. 14-16. 
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III. Again will I build thee, and thou shalt be 
built, O virgin of Israel : (4) 

Again shalt thou be adorned with thy tabrets, and 
shalt go forth in the dances of them that 
make merry. 

Again shalt thou plant vineyards upon the moun- 
tains of Samaria : (5) 

The planters shall plant, and shall enjoy [the fruit 
thereof] . 

IV. For there shall be a day, that the watchmen 
upon the hills of Ephraim shall cry, (6) 

Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion unto Jehovah 

our God. 
For thus saith Jehovah, ( 7) 

Sing with gladness for Jacob, and shout for the 

chief of the nations : publish ye, 
Praise ye, and say, Jehovah, save thy people the 

remnant of Israel. 

V. Behold, I will bring them from the north 

country, and gather them from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, (8) 

[And] with them the blind and the lame, the 
woman with child and her that travaileth with 
child together : 

A great company shall they return hither. They 
shall come with weeping, and with supplica- 
tions will I lead them : (9) 

I will cause them to walk by rivers of waters, in a 
straight way wherein they shall not stumble : 

For I am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my 
firstborn. — Jer. xxxi. 1-9. 1 

1 This passage, as also the following one, belongs to a collection of 
Jeremiah's words of hope in chs. xxx.-xxxi. That we have a collec- 
tion of oracles, and not a single piece, is shown by the differences of 
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3. Jehovah's New Covenant. 

Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, (31) 

That I will make a new covenant with the house 

of Israel, and with the house of Judah : 
Not according to the covenant that I made with 

their fathers (32) 

In the day that I took them by the hand to bring 

them out of the land of Egypt ; 
Which my covenant they brake, although I was an 

husband to them, saith Jehovah. 
But this is the covenant that I will make with 

the house of Israel after those days, saith 

Jehovah ; ( 55 ) 

view which scholars indicate as to the lines of cleavage and the con- 
nections of thought. The following analysis distinguishes the several 
oracles: after (1) xxx. 1-4, an introduction and summary indicating 
that the promises embrace Israel (of the north) as well as Judah, 
come (2) xxx. 5—11, an oracle of salvation from distress addressed to 
Judah; (3) xxx. 12-17, Judah's sin involves punishment, but restora- 
tion will follow; (4) xxx. 18-22, Israel's return and establishment 
as a nation is assured; (5) xxx. 23, 24, oracle of Jehovah's wrath; 
(6) xxxi. 1-9, Israel's restoration; (7) xxxi. 10-14, Judah's restora- 
tion; (8) xxxi. 15-20, the vision of mourning Rachel comforted 
by the repentance of Ephraim and his consequent restoration; 
(9) xxxi. 21, 22, a call to return; (10) xxxi. 23-26, vision of 
happy Judah; (11) xxxi. 27-30, Jehovah's determination to reverse 
his mode of dealing with the nation as a whole; (12) xxxi. 31-34, 
oracle of the new covenant with the nation; (13) xxxi. 35-37, two 
oracles of Jehovah's pledge to preserve the nation; (14) xxxi. 38- 
40, oracle of an enlarged and purified Jerusalem. 

xxxi. 1-9, " the Restoration of Israel," falls naturally into five 
divisions: (1) Jehovah declares that Israel has obtained favor (vss. 
1, 2); (2) Israel recalls Jehovah's former love speech (vs. 3); 
(3) Jehovah renews his promise of joy and prosperity to Israel 
(vss. 4, 5); (4) the watchman's call to Israel to worship in Zion, 
and Jehovah's call to rejoice (vss. 6, 7) ; (5) Jehovah's picture 
of scattered Israel returning repentant and his fatherly care of 
them (vss. 8, 9). 
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I will put my law in their inward parts, and in 
their heart will I write it ; 

And I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people : 

And they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying, Know 
Jehovah : (34) 

For they shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah : 

For I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will 
I remember no more. — Jer. xxxi. 31-34. 1 

4. A Later Voice of Restoration and Covenant. 

(17) For thus saith Jehovah : David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the house 
of Israel ; (18) neither shall the priests the Levites 
want a man before me to offer burnt offerings, and 
to burn oblations, and to do sacrifice continually. 
(19) And the word of Jehovah came unto Jere- 
miah, saying, (20) Thus saith Jehovah : If ye can 
break my covenant of the day, and my covenant 

1 The course of thought in this passage is clear: (1) general 
statement that a new covenant will be made (vs. 31), (2) not on 
the model of the old covenant at Sinai, which the nation broke 
(vs. 32), (3) but one which Jehovah will make a part of the inner 
life of the nation (vs. 33), (4.) the result of which will be com- 
munion with Jehovah on the part of each individual (vs. 34«), 
(5) since their past guilt will be wiped out by Jehovah's forgiv- 
ing love (vs. 34^). 

The significant words and phrases are covenant, my law in their 
inward parts, know the Lord, forgive their iniquity. These should 
be carefully studied in their scripture parallels and the commen- 
taries. To the Israelite they did not in some essential respects 
bear the meaning which they carry to us. Cf., for example, Ben- 
nett, Jeremiah (Expos. Bib.), ch. xxxiii.; Cheyne, Jeremiah (Pulpit 
Comm.), on the passage and references there given. 
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of the night, so that there should not be day and 
night in their season; (21) then may also my 
covenant be broken with David my servant, that 
he should not have a son to reign upon his throne ; 
and with the Levites the priests, my ministers. 
(22) As the host of heaven cannot be numbered, 
neither the sand of the sea measured ; so will I 
multiply the seed of David my servant, and the 
Levites that minister unto me. — Jer. xxxiii. 17-22. 1 

a. Jeremiah's unquestioning faith in the all- 
embracing, all-foreseeing, all-energizing Jehovah 
lies at the basis of his picture. Just as to the 
vision of Isaiah Jehovah held in his hand the rod 
of the Assyrian for the punishment of his people, Faith and 
but broke it in pieces at his own good pleasure, so 
now in the thought of the prophets of this troubled 
time he brings the Chaldaean as the scourge to 
punish, as the flood to overwhelm, the nation, its 
king and its temple. But he who thus is present 
wielding the world powers in punishment will also 
bring about the restoration and the salvation of 
his people, both Israel and Judah, from their 
calamities and sins. The prophet urges with 
great force that the very calamities and punish- 
ments which have been brought to bear by Jeho- 
vah are proofs that he can restore. They reveal 

1 The concluding verses (17-26) of ch. xxxiii. do not seem to 
come from Jeremiah, but to be an expansion of his thought in 
xxxi. 31-34 by a disciple in a later age, who emphasized the im- 
portance of the levitical priesthood in the day of restoration. Cf. 
Driver, Int?, p. 262. 
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the measure of blessing which he will ultimately 
bestow (xxxii. 42). 

But what leads Jehovah to this marvellous mani- 
festation of mercy toward a wretched and unworthy 
nation ? Here Jeremiah reminds us of Hosea. 
It is Jehovah's love, an everlasting love, that 
constrains him to deliver (xxxi. 3). He is a 
father to Israel. Ephraim is his firstborn (xxxi. 
9). He cannot refrain from blessing even the 
erring people of northern Israel as well as those 
of Jerusalem. 

b. Jeremiah's outlook, starting as it does from 
Restoration, the certainty of the utter destruction of the national 
life, and dependent upon the assurance of the 
divine love, finds its central thought in the pros- 
pect of restoration. He cannot think, as Isaiah 
did, of the deliverance of the people. It is too 
late. There is no hope. The unbroken continu- 
ance of the national life, which was the main 
plank in the platform of the earlier prophet, 
quite disappears. But the overthrow is not the 
end of the state. Jehovah having brought this 
about is constrained also by the irresistible might 
of his own affection to bring the people to- 
gether again and reestablish their nationality. 
The prophet also expects as the concomitant of 
the divine redemption a repentance of the peo- 
ple. Israelites shall return in tears, declaring 
their sin (xxxi. 9, 15-19). This great and crown- 
ing work of restoration is the culminating evidence 
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of the might of Jehovah (xxiii. 7, 8). This is 
the great and difficult thing which he will show 
(xxxiii. 3-6). This is a world event to be an- 
nounced to the nations, and to cause them to 
fear (xxxi. 7-10; xxxiii. 9). We observe some 
elements in the picture: — 

(1) The restoration which presents itself to the 
prophet is one which implies the preservation and Glorification 
heightening of many elements of their past life. oftnePast - 

(a) They are to be restored to their home and city. 

(b) It is to be glorified, enlarged so as to take in 
its suburbs (xxx. 18; xxxi. 38-40; xxiii. 3, 8). 
(<:) Two institutions of the past are especially 
mentioned as to be revived. The priesthood is to 
be an element in the new life, and to enjoy great 
prosperity (xxxi. 14). 1 Ephraim shall go up as 
before to Zion. The monarchy shall resume its 
place, one of the house of David taking his seat 
upon the throne. He shall be a righteous ruler, 
and under him Israel and Judah shall prosper 
exceedingly, full of joy and gladness (xxvi. 5, 
6; cf. xxxiii. 15-17, 21). Thus in the purified 
and glorious state the old life will be renewed 
(xxxi. 12-14). 

The importance of these institutions was felt by 
none more deeply in this age than by the author of 
Deuteronomy who in studying the Mosaic period 
and reproducing its deepest thoughts in the mirror 

1 A much fuller statement is found in xxxiii, 18-22, but the 
passage hardly belongs to Jeremiah. 
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of his own day saw in prophecy and in the mon- 
archy permanent and fruitful elements of Israel's 
life (cf. pp. 39 ff.). 

(2) But the real contribution of Jeremiah to 
the thought of the future does not lie in these 
pictures of the revival of old conditions wherein 
he is at one with those who have gone before 
him, but rather in the expectation which he 
cherishes that in some respects the new com- 
munity will make an essential and complete break 
with the past. 

(a) In his description of the glorified city and 
its revived monarchy he declares that city and 
king will both bear the name "Jehovah, our 
righteousness." 

This phrase suggests more than can well be put 
into a few words. We should hardly see in Jere- 
miah's employment of it the New Testament doc- 
trine of imputed righteousness, for probably no 
such thought lay in the mind of the prophet. Yet 
it seems clear that the prophet expected the right- 
eousness characteristic of the new age to be 
brought about by the act of Jehovah himself. 
Not merely would Jehovah be accepted as the 
Jehovah our standard of righteousness, but the impulse and 
ness. energy to reach this standard would come from 

him. 1 Even if this doctrine were involved in what 
earlier prophets had said about Jehovah's cleans- 

1 Cf. Orelli, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, p. 178 f.; 0. T. Proph., 
P- 324 t 
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ing and purifying his people, their suggestions 
contemplated rather a sifting process whereby 
those who were already righteous or who might 
of their own accord turn from their iniquity for 
fear of the divine vengeance would make up 
the people of the new age. But Jeremiah meant 
more than this. To him there was little hope 
that enough of the righteous remnant remained 
to be of any avail. If there were not enough 
to save the nation from destruction, how could 
it be hoped that there were enough to form the 
nucleus of the future state ? And so, out of 
these gloomy and apparently hopeless conditions 
Jeremiah rose to the high and heavenly thought 
of Jehovah himself producing righteousness in 
his people. 

(b) Naturally the first condition of this was 

the forgiveness of sins. This forgiveness which Forgiveness 
Isaiah had already suggested as an element of 
the new social order (Isa. xxxiii. 24) was re- 
peated and enlarged by Jeremiah (xxxi. 20, 34). 
Closely associated with this pardon was the as- 
surance that it covered all the past, so that 
henceforth punishment would be inflicted for 
one's own sins. One was not to suffer for those 
of his ancestors. 

(c) And Jeremiah summed this all up in his 
declaration that the new state would be founded 
upon a new covenant with Jehovah, the old having 
been dissolved (xxxi. 34). Herein Jehovah agrees 
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not merely to give them a law and statutes by which 
The New they are to regulate their action and relation to 
him, but promises to plant this law deep down in 
their hearts, so that it will be a part of themselves. 
It will be a matter of inward knowledge and pos- 
session. Thus with their duty at one with their 
impulses and their knowledge, there will be no 
further need of teachers to instruct them as to the 
will of Jehovah. This covenant will be everlasting 
(xxxii. 40). 

It seems as though with these words Jeremiah 
had transcended the limits of his own previous 
teaching, for surely in such a day as the one in 
prospect here neither prophets nor priests will be 
required to mediate between the people and Jeho- 
vah. And while no reference is made to any 
messianic person as the medium of Jehovah's 
deed, who can doubt that the teaching embodies 
one of the most remarkable foreshadowings of the 
Christian faith ? 

5. The Restoration of the Faithful Remnant. 

(11) In that day shalt thou not be ashamed for 
all thy doings, wherein thou hast transgressed 
against me : for then I will take away out of the 
midst of thee thy proudly exulting ones, and thou 
shalt no more be haughty in my holy mountain. 
(12) But I will leave in the midst of thee an af- 
flicted and poor people, and they shall trust in the 
name of Jehovah. (13) The remnant of Israel 
shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies ; neither shall 
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a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth : for 
they shall feed and lie down, and none shall make 
them afraid. — Zeph. iii. n-13. 1 

Another prophetic utterance of this time, while 
it does not reach the height of Jeremiah's insight, 
still bears testimony in harmony with his. Zepha- 
niah looks forward to a similar glorious future 
when only the faithful shall remain, purified and at 
peace. He, too, ascribes all this consummation 
to Jehovah. 

To this time belong also the prophetico-legal 
passages in the Book of Deuteronomy which fore- 
tell the coming institutions of royalty (Deut. xvii. 
14-20) and the prophetic order (Deut. xviii. 15- 
19). They combine the results of Israel's experi- 
ence of these institutions with the inspired ideals of 
the age of Isaiah and Jeremiah (cf. pp. 39 ff.). 

IV. Some concluding reflections may be made Summary, 
upon these utterances : — 

(1) In comparison with the teachings of Isaiah 
regarding the future those of Jeremiah show (a) a 

1 The fundamental ideas of Zephaniah are (1) the coming of 
a universal judgment from Jehovah, (2) the assurance of a uni- 
versal salvation. The former is by far the most prominent in his 
mind, filling chs. i. 2— iii. 8, while the latter is to be found in iii. 
9-13. For iii. 14-20, cf. p. 130. The result of the judgment as 
far as Israel is concerned is found in iii. 11-13. Its elements are: 
(1) deliverance from a sense of shame on account of their past 
(vs. ua); (2) since the self-sufficient have perished and the hum- 
ble and trustful alone remain (vs. 11^-12), (3) this remainder will 
be righteous and dwell securely (vs. 13). Cf. G. A. Smith, XII 
Prophets, II, pp. 70-73. 
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similar limitation to the nation Israel. It is in the 
The forefront of their vision and the object of their 

Expectation i nterest - Jeremiah's is the more passionate as his 
nature is the more emotional and the crisis of the 
nation's life more terrible and gloomy. The pros- 
pect that opens before both finds its completion in 
the beatific glorification of the nation. But (b) the 
nature of the gulf that stretched for Jeremiah be- 
tween the present and the future forced him Jo a 
more ideal and sublime, a more spiritual, solution 
than waSi'fevealed^ to Isaiah. As outward perma- 
nence seemed impossible, the thought of the future 
centred on the inward life which Jehovah from 
his own fulness would revive in his own time. 
Only thus far did the prophet reach in the idea of 
the relation of the individual to Jehovah, that he 
co^cejved__the nation .as. an^iadividual in._wh.ose 
heart the divine law would be placed. But the 
employment of this image would suggest the other 
and richer thought. Here Jeremiah touches an 
essential element of the gospel, the relation of God 
to the soul. 

(2) Jeremiah himself, in the manifold experience 
and wonderful development of his personal and 

Jeremiah a public character, is after all the most striking " f ore- 
Typical . 
Figure. shadowing." He carried Israel and Jehovah in his 

own heart. The one was broken and revived in 
him. The other revealed his love and power 
through him. There was the nation in the indi- 
vidual. There was the communion of God and 
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man, the suffering, the redemption, the restoration, 
which were accomplished within, — the prophecy 
of the sorrow and triumph of the Cross. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1. The Reformation of Josiah (2 Ki. xxii. i-xxiii. 

25): (a) its occasion; {b) its instrumentalities; 
(e) its course ; (d) its character ; (e) its results. 
Cheyne, Jeremiah (Men of the Bible), Chs. II- 
VIII ; Kent, Hist, of Heb. People, II, Pt. 4, Ch. 2. 

2. The "Book of the Law" (2 Ki. xxii. 8) : (a) its 

contents as illustrated by the words and actions 
mentioned in 2 Ki. xxii., xxiii. ; (J>) Jeremiah and 
this " Book " ; (c) comparison with Deuteronomy. 
Driver, Deuteronomy (Int. Crit. Comra.), Int. §4, 
and literature cited, p. 129). 

3. Further " Foreshadowings " in Jeremiah : (a) a 

more complete collection of messianic passages in 
the Book of Jeremiah than those given in Chapter 
VI ; (b) comparison with and enlargement of the 
ideas suggested in this chapter. Cf. a Study of 
Jeremiah in the O. T. Student, VII, p. 32 f., and 
the commentaries. 

4. Jeremiah as a " Type " : an expansion of the final 

paragraph in Chapter VI in view of (a) the life and 
experiences of Jeremiah as illustrated in his book ; 
(b) a comparison with the life of Christ. Cf. 
Cheyne, Jeremiah (Men of the Bible) ; Bennett, 
Jeremiah, Ch. 35. 

5. The New Testament references to Jeremiah and his 

teachings collected and studied in comparison with 
the original import of Jeremiah and his words. 
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I. The faithful of Judah, exiled to Babylonia, 
deprived of their temple and cut off from the pub- 
lic observances of their religion, found in religious 
contemplation and aspiration a solace for their 
misfortunes. The expression of these spiritual 
activities was found in literature. They gathered 
the literary memorials of their past and rewrote 
them under the influences of their present situa- 
tion. They composed new works, inspired with 
the feelings and expectations aroused by the ex- 
periences through which they were passing. No 
wonder, therefore, that the exile period discloses a 
great outburst of literary activity. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to describe in 
detail this varied literature in its several branches 
of history, law, wisdom, and prophecy. Earlier 
narratives, like those contained in the Books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, were put together in 
their final form. Old prophecies were reedited and 
received additions required by the enlarged out- 
looks of the exile. Laws were codified, their content 
expanded, and new codes composed under the same 
148 
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influence. The ritual of the temple was reduced 
to writing. The voice of original prophecy rose 
once more, clearer and more potent than ever, in 
the interest of a purer worship and a higher con- 
ception of Jehovah. Lyric and elegiac poetry 
from many anonymous singers testified to the 
inextinguishable devotion of the pious to their God. 

Unquestionably the most important of the pro- 
ductions that have their roots in the exile period 
are the Books of Ezekiel, Isaiah, chapters xl.-lxvi., 
and Job. Of less significance, though most valuable 
for illustration of the thought and tendencies of 
the time, are the Book of Lamentations and the 
so-called " Holiness Code," Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. 

The Book of Ezekiel contains material, some 
of which was originally spoken by the prophet, and 
some probably never uttered, but intended, from 
the first, to be read by the prophet's contempo- 
raries. It is very simply and clearly arranged, Ezekiel. 
presumably by the prophet himself, and published 
as a whole, though chapter xxix. 1 7-2 1 may have 
been added by him afterwards. Later editors have 
added little, or nothing, to it. 1 

The latter half of the Book of Isaiah (chs. xl.- 
lxvi.) has been the subject of much study and dis- 
cussion among scholars. That it is not the work 

1 An admirable commentary on Ezekiel by Professor A. B. 
Davidson (Cambridge Bible for Schools) makes any other help 
for the understanding of this prophet unnecessary, except for the 
special student. Cf. Driver, In/. 6 , ch. v.; Toy, Polychrome Bible, 
Ezekiel. 
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of Isaiah, son of Amoz, has already been noted 
(cf. p. 101). But it is not itself a unity, the produc- 
tion of a single great prophet of the Exile. Editors 
have collected into it writings which have come 

Isaiah from different writers of the age and from those 

of the following period. The general theme is the 
same ; the points of view differ. A point of 
cleavage lies between chapters lv. and lvi. Chap- 
ters xl.-lv. may well be, in the main, the work of 
the Isaiah of the Exile. But the later material 
seems to come from a returned exile and to reflect 
the conditions of the later Jerusalem ; hence chap- 
ters lvi.-lxvi. have been assigned to the next age. 1 
The literary organization of the Book of Job is 
not yet settled among scholars. The fact that the 
Prologue (chs. i. i-ii. 13) and the Epilogue (ch. 
xlii. 7-17) are in prose, while the bulk of the 
remainder of the book is in poetry, has suggested 
a composite origin. The speeches of Elihu (chs. 

job. xxxii.-xxxvii.), introduced by a prose Prologue, are 

regarded as a later addition to the book, both by 
reason of their linguistic peculiarities and the infe- 
riority and redundancy of the thought. That the 
kernel of the book belongs to the exile seems still 

1 The volume on the second Isaiah by Professor G. A. Smith 
in the Expositor's Bible is characterized by insight and scholar- 
ship, and will open up both the criticism and the interpretation 
of this difficult book for any intelligent student. Professor Driver 
has a special discussion of the second Isaiah in his little book on 
Isaiah, his Life and Times (Men of the Bible Series). Cf. also 
his Int!>, p. 230 ff., and Cheyne, Polychrome Bible, Isaiah. 
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to be the most tenable position, in view of all the 
evidence. The final form which it assumed was 
due to editors living in the post-exilic period. 1 

Besides the Book of Lamentations 2 and the 
" Holiness Code," 3 occasional prophecies, such as 
Isaiah, chapters xiii. ; xiv. 1-23; xxi. 1-10; xxiv.- 
xxvii. ; Amos ix. 9-15, etc. (cf. p. 78 f.), are as- 
cribed to exilic prophets. Psalmody, as the reflec- 
tion of experience, may well have flourished among 
the exiles. The core of Psalms like the twenty- 
second and the fortieth is characteristic of the suffer- 
ing " servant " of this age, though similar situations 
in the following period may have been the occasion 
of their composition. The essential point of view, 
however, was gained already in the exile. 4 

II. The time of the exile was coincident with 
one of the most decisive and critical epochs of the 
world's history. It was also the period in which 
the people of Israel passed through a great spir- 
itual revolution. Its duration is somewhat indefi- 
nite. There was a gradual dispersion of the peo- 
ple, beginning from the last years of the northern 
kingdom. It is evident that Hebrews found 

1 Professor Davidson's commentary on Job (Cambridge Bible 
for Schools) is ~ rare combination of critical insight and sympa- 
thetic interpretation. 

2 On Lamentations, cf. Driver, 7»/. 6 , p. 456 ff. ; Cheyne, Jere- 
miah, his Life and Times, p. 177 ff. 

• On the " Holiness Code," cf. Driver, Int.®, p. 47 ff., and his 
Commentary on Leviticus (Int. Crit. Comm.), Introduction. 

4 Cf. Driver's discussion and dating of the Psalms in his Int?, 
p. 384 ff. 
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refuge during the troubled times of the last cen- 
tury of the state in all parts of the Oriental world, 
upon the western seacoast and the islands, in 
Egypt, in northern Syria, in Mesopotamia, and in 
the lower Euphrates Valley. It is usual to regard 
the " exiles " as those who were removed to Babylo- 
nia by Nebuchadrezzar and to accept the prophetic 
number of seventy years as the time of their so- 
journ there. But it is impossible to settle upon 
any one event in the history of the time from 
which seventy years can be counted to a second 
definite event closing the exile. Six deportations 
of sections of the Jewish people into the region of 
Babylonia seem to be referred to in the narratives. 
As introductory to the study of the " foreshadow- 
ings " of this period, therefore, it is necessary to 
take a survey of the history of the age of the Jewish 
exile in its larger scope. 

i. The transfer of the kingdom of Judah from 
Egypt to Babylon consequent upon the defeat of 
Necho at the battle of Carchemish, 604 B.C., may 
have been the occasion of a deportation which is 
mentioned in Daniel i. 1. Jehoiakim remained 
faithful to Nebuchadrezzar for some years, but in 
598 b.c. he rebelled at the instigation of Egypt. 
The rebellion was promptly suppressed and the of- 
fenders punished, though Jehoiakim probably died 
before Nebuchadrezzar or his army reached the 
city of Jerusalem. His son Jehoiachin had to 
suffer the penalty in his stead, and with him, in 
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597 B.C., the best of the citizens were carried to 
Babylonia and there settled. Among them was 
the prophet Ezekiel. Nebuchadrezzar gave the 
throne to Zedekiah, whom he expected to prove 
faithful. Once in the course of his reign Zede- 
kiah must needs go to Babylon to assure the king The Last 
of his fidelity, but finally the pressure became too judah* 
great for him, and in 587 B.C. he seems to have 
revolted. Again the imperial army led by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in person appeared before the rebellious 
city. This time the people recognized the desper- 
ate character of their situation and defended the 
city with great obstinacy for some months, but 
at last, in 586 B.C., it was captured, the walls and 
temple demolished, the city fired, and the great 
mass of the inhabitants removed to Babylonia. 
Jeremiah, who had expected this condition of 
things and predicted it, chose to remain with the 
lowest class of the population for the purpose of 
preserving, if possible, the continuity of the na- 
tional life. But the Israelite prince, Gedaliah, 
placed in authority by the Chaldaeans, was mur- 
dered by a fanatic or a freebooter, and those who 
were left in authority, fearing the consequences, 
fled to Egypt, carrying Jeremiah with them. 

2. The deported Jews found themselves planted 
in the great centre of the world's life and under 
the control of a ruler than whom in all preceding 
history none was greater. The task which lay 
before Nebuchadrezzar as ruler of Babylonia was 
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one of restoration and consolidation, and he per- 
formed it with vigor and success. Babylonia, as 
the prize between the contending Assyrians and 
Chaldseans, had suffered terribly. Its capital had 
been utterly destroyed by one Assyrian conqueror, 
rebuilt by another, and was the centre of a fierce 
revolt under the last great Assyrian king Asshur- 
banipal. Nebuchadrezzar's work, as his inscrip- 
tions indicate, was devoted to the rebuilding of the 
ruined city and the restoration of trade and agri- 
culture throughout his land. It is not unlikely 
The New that the Jews were transported to the very heart 
o^ciiaiajean °^ ms dominions in order that they might occupy 
Empire. depopulated lands and assist in carrying out the 

king's policy. As the representative of a new 
dynasty, and of the victory of a new people, the 
Chaldaeans, over the ancient Semitic Babylonians, 
it was also the purpose of Nebuchadrezzar to con- 
solidate the two peoples into one nation. With 
this end in view he devoted himself to the propa- 
gation of a special form of religious faith, viz., the 
worship of the city god of Babylon, Marduk(Mero- 
dach), and expressions concerning this deity in 
his inscriptions by their fervor and devotion have 
reminded scholars of the Hebrew psalms. Dur- 
ing his long reign it is probable that the commerce 
and trade of Babylonia reached their highest point, 
and the fame of the great king as a builder, an 
administrator, and a warrior extended into all the 
earth. 
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But there were two difficulties in the way of the 
accomplishment of his purpose. At his death the 
amalgamation of the two peoples was not suffi- 
ciently strong to endure, and his successors were 
unequal to the task of carrying out his policy. 
Intrigues and murders characterized the few years 
that followed him, while in the person of the last 
king of the empire, Nabonidus, the Semitic Baby- 
lonian element appears again to have laid hold of 
the reins of government. But besides this inter- 
nal weakness a more threatening difficulty was itsDeciins. 
apparent from without. The Median kingdom, 
which had united with the Babylonian in the over- 
throw of Assyria, and had received as its portion 
of the- spoils the lands to the north and east of the 
Tigris, had gained new life and was pushing on in 
every direction to conquest under the rule of the 
young and energetic Persian Cyrus. The conflict 
could not be long delayed. The other world pow- 
ers, Lydia, Sparta, Egypt, and Babylon, allied 
themselves against him in vain. Lydia was the 
first to fall. Then followed Babylon, which in 
538 b.c. opened its gates to the conqueror. The 
old Semitic empires disappeared ; a new race, the 
Aryan, took up the reins of government, and a 
new era in the world's history began. 

All these wonderful changes took place and cul- 
minated in that very land in which the Jews were 
settled. One of the first events which followed 
the conquest of Cyrus was the promulgation of the 
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decree by which the Jews were permitted to return 
to their old home. 

3. What were the Jews thinking and doing 
during these eventful years passed by them among 
the rivers of Babylon ? This is a most important 
question ; but the answer to it is equally difficult. 
The inner The only source of direct knowledge comes from 
theExiies tne historical records of the Jews which illumine 
the beginning and end of the period. They tell 
of the destruction and the deportation, they tell 
of the return, but except for one or two facts there 
is silence concerning the life of the exiles between 
these points. 

But there are records of what prophets taught 
them during these years, and from these may be 
inferred with a reasonable degree of success the 
course of their life. The two great unquestionably 
historic figures are Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jere- 
miah's later life during those sad years of Zede- 
kiah's reign and the entire active career of Ezekiel 
was spent in what may be called the period of 
the exile. Jeremiah, however, devoted himself 
primarily to the people of Jerusalem. Only once 
does he seem to have concerned himself with 
the affairs of the exiles. Ezekiel is preeminently 
the prophet of the exile. 

Chapters xl.-lv. of the Book of Isaiah, whether 
we hold that it is the production of Isaiah of Jeru- 
salem or of an unknown second Isaiah of the exile, 
are concerned with the fortunes and prospects of 
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Israel in exile, and thus throw light upon their 
thoughts and condition. Songs from the Psalter 
are ascribed to this period and illustrate its char- 
acter. The most difficult problem in this connec- 
tion is to determine the use to be made of the 
Book of Daniel. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that the book in its present form be- 
longs to a much later period, and that the narra- 
tives of the first six chapters and the prophecies 
of the rest of the book bear the stamp of a writer 
addressing Israel suffering from the cruelties of 
Antiochus IV. But it seems reasonable to hold 
that the experiences of Daniel and his companions 
were in essential harmony with the traditions 
which rooted in the exilic period, and may be 
employed, therefore, in a general way to elucidate 
and confirm the undoubted utterances and experi- 
ences of the exiled people. 

Gathering together all this information and 
analyzing it, several periods may be distinguished 
in the spiritual history of the exiles. (1) Those stages"*" 
who were deported in 597 B.C. cherished in their 
captivity the confident expectation that they would 
soon return. It was a false hope, against which 
Ezekiel preached with all his might, though in 
vain, until the actual overthrow of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 586 B.C. confirmed his teaching, 
destroyed the false confidence, and reduced the 
people to utter despair. (2) After the first shock 
of grief was over they were the more ready to 
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listen to the demand of the prophet for repent- 
ance, and we have much evidence going to show 
that the middle period of the exile was a time of 
profound repentance among them. It is to this 
repentant and chastened community that Ezekiel 
preached in his later period, and for them he 
unrolled the vivid and detailed panorama of the 
restored nation and temple. The echo of the 
prophet's preaching during these years is heard 
in those elegies which make up the pathetic Book 
of Lamentations. But Ezekiel's voice was hushed 
while Nebuchadrezzar still reigned, and while the 
yoke of Chaldasan authority still pressed. For 
ten years longer there was no light. The promises 
remained unfulfilled. (3) What wonder that the 
community again began to despair, that many fell 
away, and emphasized their apostasy by the per- 
secution of those who remained faithful! Nebu- 
chadrezzar died, and the troubles of the following 
years and the appearance of Cyrus brought mat- 
ters to a climax. The apostates were yet more 
bitter, the Babylonian yoke more severe, but also 
the faithful hoped anew and looked for speedy 
release. Unable to understand altogether the 
meaning of Jehovah's permitting them to suffer, 
they yet endured, cheered and enlightened by the 
message that has been preserved in the second 
part of Isaiah. At last the hour came. They re- 
joiced in the fulfilment of Jehovah's promises to his 
servant and prepared for the homeward journey. 
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III. The material in the writings of this period 
which might justly be laid under contribution in 
the discussion of the " foreshadowings " is so con- 
siderable and important that it cannot be success- 
fully considered in a few pages. It will be Outlooks for 
necessary, therefore, to select the most salient e u ure ' 
points, the most typical passages, and endeavor 
to group about them that which, though worthy 
of special consideration, must be regarded as 
subordinate. 

1. Restoration. 

I. In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 

David that is fallen, (n) 

And close up the breaches thereof; and I will 

raise up his ruins, 
And I will build it as in the days of old ; 
That they may possess the remnant of Edom, and 

all the nations, (12) 

Which are called by my name, 
Saith Jehovah that doeth this. 

II. Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, (13) 
That the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes him that soweth seed ; 
And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 

And all the hills shall melt. 

III. And I will bring again the captivity of my 
people Israel, (14) 

And they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit 

them; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 

thereof; 
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They shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of 

them. 
And I will plant them upon their land, (15) 

And they shall no more be plucked up out of their 

land 
Which I have given them, saith Jehovah thy God. 

— Amos ix. u-15. 1 

(n) For thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I 
myself, even I, will search for my sheep, and will 
seek them out. (12) As a shepherd seeketh out 
his flock in the day that he is among his sheep 
that are scattered abroad, so will I seek out my 
sheep ; and I will deliver them out of all places 
whither they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dark day. (13) And I will bring them out 
from the peoples, and gather them from the coun- 
tries, and will bring them into their own land ; and 
I will feed them upon the mountains of Israel, by 
the watercourses, and in all the inhabited places 
of the country. (14) I will feed them with good 
pasture, and upon the mountains of the height of 
Israel shall their fold be : there shall they lie down 
in a good fold, and on fat pasture shall they feed 
upon the mountains of Israel. (15) I myself will 
feed my sheep, and I will cause them to lie down, 
saith the Lord God. 

(23) And I will set up one shepherd over them, 

1 The grounds for regarding this passage as a late addition to 
Amos are given in G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, I, p. 190 ff., 308; 
cf. also Driver, Intfi, p. 318. The piece falls naturally into three 
parts: (i) the revival of the Davidic monarchy and its power 
(vss. II, 12); (2) the abounding fertility of nature in that time 
(vs. 13); (3) the restoration of Israel, its prosperity and perma- 
nence in its land (vss. 14, 15). 
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and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; 
he shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd. 
(24) And I Jehovah will be their God, and my 
servant David prince among them; I Jehovah 
have spoken it. (25) And I will make with them 
a covenant of peace, and will cause evil beasts to 
cease out of the land : and they shall dwell se- 
curely in the wilderness, and sleep in the woods. 
(26) And I will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing; and I will cause the 
shower to come down in its season; there shall be 
showers of blessing. (27) And the tree of the field 
shall yield its fruit, and the earth shall yield her 
increase, and they shall be secure in their land ; 
and they shall know that I am Jehovah, when I 
have broken the bars of their yoke, and have de- 
livered them out of the hand of those that served 
themselves of them. (28) And they shall no more 
be a prey to the heathen, neither shall the beast 
of the earth devour them ; but they shall dwell 
securely, and none shall make them afraid. 
(29) And I will raise up unto them a plantation 
for renown, and they shall be no more consumed 
with famine in the land, neither bear the shame of 
the heathen any more. (30) And they shall know 
that I Jehovah their God am with them, and that 
they, the house of Israel, are my people, saith the 
Lord God. (31) And ye my sheep, the sheep of 
my pasture, are men, and I am your God, saith 
the Lord God. — Ezek. xxxiv. 11-15, 2 3 _ 3 1 - 1 

1 This passage belongs to the section of Ezekiel's prophecies 
written after the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.). Ch. xxxiv. reviews the 
nation's past as the outcome of unworthy leadership of the peo- 
ple. The leaders are "shepherds," a favorite prophetic figure. 
(1) Vss. i-io, the shepherds are denounced for selfishness and 

M 
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2. The Earth's Great Ones serve Israel's Return. 

Thus saith the Lord God, (22) 

Behold, I will lift up mine hand to the nations, and 

set up my ensign to the peoples : 
And they shall bring thy sons in their bosom, and 

thy daughters shall- be carried upon their 

shoulders. 
And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 

queens thy nursing mothers : (23) 

They shall bow down to thee with their faces to 

the earth, and lick the dust of thy feet ; 
And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah, and they 

that wait for me shall not be ashamed. 

— Isa. xlix. 22, 23. 1 

the flock scattered; (2) vss. n-16, Jehovah will himself shep- 
herd his flock; (3) vss. 17-22, the strong among the people shall 
be judged for oppressing the weak; (4) vss. 23-31, under a 
Davidic king, peace and prosperity shall return through God's 
presence. 

1 Ch. xlix. 13-23 is to be taken together as a unity: (i) all 
nature is called upon to rejoice at Jehovah's compassionate act 
of restoration (vs. 13); (2) Zion doubts it in her case (vs. 14); 
(3) Jehovah replies, assuring her of his imperishable love and the 
return of her children in vast numbers (vss. 15-20); (4) Zion 
doubts her right to the restored children, since they come from 
distant countries to whom they actually now belong (vs. 21) [see 
Cheyne's note in Polychr. Bible, Isaiah, p. 184, No. 87]; (5) vss. 
22, 23 constitute the reply to this doubt : The rulers of the coun- 
tries whence these come are really only their foster-parents. At 
my command, they tenderly bring your rightful children back and 
offer their homage to you; let this assure you of my power and 
love. 

Zion, the heart of Jerusalem to the prophet, and put for the 
city, is the personification of Israel, the mother-city, to whom her 
children are to return, " to be comforted, to be served, by her own 
sons and by the kings of the peoples." G. A. Smith, Isa. XL- 
LXVI, p. 382. 
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I. One might almost say that the predominant 
note struck by the writings of this time is the 
expectation of return to the old land and the 
restoration of the old institutions. Earlier proph- The Return 
ets had already promised it. The voices of this Restoration, 
time repeat with renewed emphasis the joyful 
message (Ezek. xi. 17; xxxvi. 24; Isa. xliii. 5; 
xlv. 13). 

In Isaiah xl.-lv., where this return is as it 
were at the door, the most vivid pictures are given 
of the homeward march. As they pass through 
the desert, Jehovah leading them, springs of 
water appear to refresh them ; verdure starts up 
on every side. The stunted growth is trans- 
formed into the splendid forest, and with rejoic- 
ings upon their lips they move onward into the 
promised land (Isa. xl. 3-5, 10; xli. 15-20; 
xlviii. 20, 21; xlix. 6-13; li. 9-1 1; lii. 1-12). 

To this evangelical prophet the restoration is 
a redemption. Jehovah hath bought back his 
people, forgiven their sins, and returns them to 
their home (Isa. xl. 2; xlv. 25; xlviii. 20; 
lii. 9). 

A typical passage of restoration is that of 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 11-31. Jehovah is the good shep- 
herd who seeks the lost sheep, who divides 
between the true and the false, who brings the 
flock back to its old pasture. The land becomes 
fruitful once more, the inhabitants live independent 
of all surrounding peoples, in security. The form 
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of the government is the old kingdom. At its 
head is placed a prince of the line of David or 
one reproducing his character and activity. In 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 15-28 Israel is to return as well 
as Judah. There is to be but one kingdom under 
the old Davidic king. Compare also the parable 
of the cedar twig (Ezek. xvii. 22-24). 

A central thought in all this is the reestablish- 
ment of the worship of Jehovah in the temple. The 
exiles did not know how to worship God aright 
after the destruction of his temple and their 
removal from Zion. The ancient idea was still 
strong with them that Jehovah, the nation's God, 
could not be rightly served after the destruction 
of his nation and the removal of his people from 
their homes. So they ardently longed for res- 
toration on this account, that they might properly 
render to him that service which was his due in 
the way which he had appointed. Ezekiel and 
the second Isaiah refer again and again to this, 
and Ezekiel, especially, has devoted his last 
chapters to an imaginary picture of the restored 
temple and its worship, about which the new 
community is gathered (Ezek. xx. 40 ; xl.-xlviii. ; 
Isa. xliv. 28; Hi. 1, 11). 

3. Jehovah gathers and renews Israel. 

(14) And the word of Jehovah came unto me, 
saying, (15) Son of man, thy brethren, even thy 
brethren, the men of thy kindred, and all the 
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house of Israel, all of them, [are they] unto whom 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem have said, Get you 
far from Jehovah ; unto us is this land given for 
a possession : (16) therefore say, Thus saith the 
Lord God : Whereas I have removed them far off 
among the nations, and whereas I have scattered 
them among the countries, yet will I be to them a 
sanctuary for a little while in the countries where 
they are come. (17) Therefore say, Thus saith 
the Lord God : I will gather you from the peoples, 
and assemble you out of the countries where ye 
have been scattered, and I will give you the land 
of Israel. (18) And they shall come thither, and 
they shall take away all the detestable things 
thereof and all the abominations thereof from 
thence. (19) And I will give them one heart, and 
I will put a new spirit within you ; and I will take 
the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give 
them an heart of flesh : (20) that they may walk 
in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances, and do 
them : and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God. — Ezek. xi. 14-20. 1 

1 This is part of a section belonging to the period previous to 
Jerusalem's overthrow by the ChalcUeans. The prophet is trans- 
ported in vision to the Temple in Jerusalem: (1) xi. 1-3, he be- 
holds the misguided leaders confident of success; (2) vss. 4-12, 
he prophesies their destruction; (3) vs. 13, one of them is smitten 
with sudden death; the startled prophet pleads for mercy upon 
the nation; (4) vss. 14-20, the divine response of hope and prom- 
ise: (a) vss. 14-16, the despised and exiled are remembered of 
God; (i) vss. 17, 18, they shall be restored and the people puri- 
fied; (c) vss. 19, 20, God will give them the spirit of obedience 
and will be their God. Compare the fuller passage in xxxvi. 16- 
36, especially vss. 26 f., and Davidson's notes in his Comm. on 
Ezekiel. 
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4. United Israel restored in Eternal Covenant 
with Jehovah. 

(21) Thus saith the Lord God : Behold, I will 
take the children of Israel from among the nations, 
whither they be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into their own land : 
(22) and I will make them one nation in the 
land, upon the mountains of Israel ; and one king 
shall be king to them all : and they shall be no 
more two nations, neither shall they be divided 
into two kingdoms any more at all : (23) neither 
shall they defile themselves any more with their 
idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with 
any of their transgressions : but I will save them 
out of all their dwelling places, wherein they have 
sinned, and will cleanse them : so shall they be 
my people, and I will be their God. (24) And 
my servant David shall be king over them ; and 
they all shall have one shepherd : they shall also 
walk in my judgements, and observe my statutes, 
and do them. (25) And they shall dwell in the 
land that I have given unto Jacob my servant, 
wherein your fathers dwelt ; and they shall dwell 
therein, they, and their children, and their chil- 
dren's children, for ever : and David my servant 
shall be their prince for ever. (26) Moreover I 
will make a covenant of peace with them : it shall 
be an everlasting covenant with them : and I will 
place them, and multiply them, and will set my 
sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore. 

(27) My tabernacle also shall be with them; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 

(28) And the nations shall know that I am Jeho- 
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vah that sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall 
be in the midst of them for evermore. 

— Ezek. xxxvii. 21-28. 1 



5. Jehovah's Everlasting Covenant. 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money ; come 
ye, buy, and eat; (1) 

Yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread? and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? (2) 

Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which 
is good, and let your soul delight itself in 
fatness. 

Incline your ear, and come unto me ; hear, and 
your soul shall live : (3) 

And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. 

Behold, I have given him for a witness to the 
peoples, a leader and commander to the 
peoples. (4) 

Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest 
not, and a nation that knew not thee shall 
run unto thee, (5) 

1 Read ch. xxxvii. 1-14, 15-20 for the context: (1) vss. 1-14, 
the nation was dead and is alive again through God's power; (2) 
vss. 15-20, the sticks symbolic of Israel and Judah, their symbolic 
union; (3) vss. 21-23, tne positive assurance, — restoration, union, 
purification; (4) vss. 24, 25, their permanent establishment under 
the Davidic king; (5) vss. 26-28, the covenant of Jehovah and 
his presence with his people to sanctify them. 
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Because of Jehovah thy God, and for the Holy 
One of Israel ; for he hath glorified thee. 

— Isa. lv. 1-5. 1 

2. The nation has perished. How shall it be 
revived and be prepared for its return and res- 
toration ? This was the great problem of the 
The New exilic prophets. The vision that they beheld was 
Community. as srra nge as it was splendid. Reference has 
already been made to the development of Isaiah's 
thought of the "remnant" by Jeremiah. Jehovah 
would write his statutes upon their hearts. The 
new nation would spontaneously obey Jehovah's 
will. Ezekiel goes a step farther. With him the 
implied individualism of Jeremiah becomes explicit. 
Jehovah deals with every man according to his 
deeds (Ezek. iii. 16-21; xviii. 1-32; xxxiii. 
10-20). Thus the community which is built up 
under his inspiration is composed of individuals 
who enter into personal relation with Jehovah and 
are united together by being united to him. And 

1 This first stanza of a poem contained in Isa. lv. falls into two 
parts, an invitation and ;■ promise : (1) vss. 1-30:, the true Israel 
is called away from worldly and unsatisfying activities to the en- 
joyments and satisfactions of obedience to Jehovah; (2) vss. 3*- 
5, the promise involved in response to the call is : (a) Jehovah 
will make an everlasting covenant with them corresponding to 
that made with David; (£) as he was to be a witness of Jehovah's 
mercy, » king over all peoples, so will they be; (c) they shall 
exercise mighty and mysterious power over the world, (d) through 
the might of Jehovah. 

On the question as to which " David " is meant, whether (a) 
the historical David or (l>) the messianic David, see G. A. Smith, 
Isa. XL-LXV7, p. 404 n. But why not the Davidic line ? 
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for such a community as this Jehovah promises to 
remove the unresponsive stony heart and to supply 
the heart of flesh, inspired with his spirit. With 
them is an everlasting covenant made and Jehovah 
takes up his abode with them (Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27 ; 
xi. 19, 20; xxxvii. 26, 27). This covenant with 
the renewed nation takes the place of that sworn 
to David. All the promises to him, all the achieve- 
ments to be performed by him, are transferred to 
the restored people (Isa. lv. 3-5). 

6. Jehovah's Servant and his Mission to the World. 

I. Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; (1) 
My chosen, in whom my soul delighteth : 

I have put my spirit upon him ; 

He shall bring forth judgement to the Gentiles. 

II. He shall not cry, nor lift up, (2) 
Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, (3) 

And the smoking flax shall he not quench. 

III. He shall bring forth judgement in truth. 
He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, (4) 
Till he have set judgement in the earth ; 

And the isles shall wait for his law. — Isa. xlii. 1-4. 1 

1 This may be said to be the first of the " servant " passages 
which have occasioned so much discussion. It consists of three 
stanzas of four lines each: (1) vs. I, the servant's relation to 
Jehovah and to the world; (2) vss. 2, 3a, his method of work in 
meekness and mercifulness; (3) vss. 36, 4, his achievement, the 
establishment of Jehovah's justice among meq. 
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I. Listen, O isles, unto me ; and hearken, ye peo- 

ples, from far : (i) 

Jehovah hath called me from the womb ; from the 

bowels of my mother hath he made mention 

of my name : 
And he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword, 

in the shadow of his hand hath he hid me ; (2) 
And he hath made me a polished shaft, in his 

quiver hath he kept me close : 
And he said unto me, Thou art my servant ; 

Israel, in whom I will be glorified. (3) 

II. But I said, I have laboured in vain, I have 
spent my strength for nought and vanity : (4) 

Yet surely my judgement is with Jehovah, and my 
recompense with my God. 

III. And now saith Jehovah that formed me from 
the womb to be his servant, (5) 

To bring Jacob again to him, and that Israel be 

gathered unto him : 
(For I am honourable in the eyes of Jehovah, and 

my God is become my strength :) 
Yea, he saith, It is too light a thing that thou 

shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes 

of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 

Israel : (6) 

I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 

thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of 

the earth. — Isa. xlix. 1-6. 1 

1 There is a threefold division of thought in these verses: (1) 
vss. 1-3, the servant gives his credentials, his call, preparation, 
and destiny; (2) vs. 4, recounts his response to the summons — 
his failures, yet his trust; (3) vss. 5, 6, declare Jehovah's com- 
mission to him, that he should not merely restore Israel but 
enlighten the world with Jehovah's salvation. 
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A Later Voice of the Servant. 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; (i) 

Because Jehovah hath anointed me to preach 

good tidings unto the meek ; 
He hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing [of the prison] to them that are bound ; 
To proclaim the acceptable year of Jehovah, and 

the day of vengeance of our God ; (2) 

To comfort all that mourn ; to appoint unto them 

that mourn in Zion, (3) 

To give unto them a garland for ashes, 
The oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 

for the spirit of heaviness ; 
That they might be called trees of righteousness, 

the planting of Jehovah, that he might be 

glorified. — Isa. ki. 1-3. 1 

This body of the faithful assumes in the pages 
of the second Isaiah a position of wonderful dig- Tile 
nity. Its title with him is "the Servant" (xli. 8; "Servant." 
xliv. 1 ; xlix. 3). To it a lofty mission is as- 
signed, first that of bringing back the exiles to 
Jerusalem, and second that of teaching to all na- 
tions the knowledge and service of the true God 
(xlii. 1-7; xlix. 5, 6; lxi. 1). In wonderful im- 

1 Some question has arisen as to whether the " servant " is speak- 
ing here, or the prophet. G. A. Smith sums up the various con- 
siderations urged in the discussion, and inclines toward the former 
view (see his Isa. XL-LXVI, p. 435). With this, most modern 
scholars agree. The passage belongs to that section of Isaiah 
which is dated in the post-exilic age. It is inserted here to com- 
plete the cycle of the "servant" passages. 
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agery the nations are pictured coming with their 
gifts, yielding up their treasure, offering their 
services in behalf of Jehovah's servant (xliii. 3 ; 
xliv. 5; xlv. 14; xlix. 22, 23; lii. 15). 

7. Jehovah's Servant suffering for the World. 

I. Behold, my servant shall deal wisely, (lii. 13) 
He shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be 

very high. 
Like as many were astonied at thee, (14) 

(His visage was so marred more than any man, 
And his form more than the sons of men,) 
So shall he startle ' many nations ; (15) 

Kings shall shut their mouths at him : 
For that which had not been told them shall they 

see; 
And that which they had not heard shall they 

understand. 
Who hath believed our report? (liii. 1) 

And to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been 

revealed ? 

II. For he grew up before him as a tender 
plant, (2) 

And as a root out of a dry ground : 

He hath no form nor comeliness ; 

And when we see him, there is no beauty that we 

should desire him. 
He was despised, and rejected of men ; (3) 

A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
And as one from whom men hide their face 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

1 R. V. margin. 
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III. Surely he hath borne our griefs, (4) 
And carried our sorrows : 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, (5) 

He was bruised for our iniquities : 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 

And with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray ; (6) 

We have turned every one to his own way ; 

And Jehovah hath laid on him 

The iniquity of us all. 

IV. He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself (7) 
And opened not his mouth ; 

As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 

And as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb ; 

Yea, he opened not his mouth. 

By oppression and judgement he was taken 

away; (8) 

And as for his generation, who [among them] 

considered 
That he was cut off out of the land of the living? 
For the transgression of my people was he 

stricken. 
And they made his grave with the wicked, (9) 
And with the rich in his death ; 
Although he had done no violence, 
Neither was any deceit in his mouth. 
Vet it pleased Jehovah to bruise him : he hath put 

him to grief. (10) 

V. When thou shalt make his soul an offering for 

sin, 
He shall see [his] seed, he shall prolong his days, 
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And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his 

hand. 
He shall see of the travail of his soul, (n) 

[And] shall be satisfied : 
By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 

many ; 
And he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 

great, (12) 

And he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; 
Because he poured out his soul unto death, 
And was numbered with the transgressors : 
Yet he bare the sin of many, 
And made intercession for the transgressors. 

— Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12. 1 

8. The Sufferer calls upon Jehovah and beholds 
his Kingdom. 

I. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? (1) 

1 It is not easy to determine the divisions of form and thought 
in this poem. Cheyne, in Polychr. Bible, Isa., finds a series of 
four-line stanzas. G. A. Smith and Briggs divide into five strophes, 
each increasing in length as compared with its predecessor. The 
partition here given agrees approximately with the latter division, 
but brings together more precisely the thought-unities: (1) lii. 13- 
liii. 1, the exaltation of the "servant" corresponds to his ante- 
cedent humiliation, and is unheard of, startling, even incredible; 
(2) liii. 2-3, in his former state, the " servant's " looks and ways 
were not attractive, rather repellent; (3) vss. 4-6, yet this was 
due to the fact that he was suffering punishment on our behalf, 
because of our sin; (4) vss. 7-100, in meekness he suffered vio- 
lence and was cut off; it was Jehovah's will; (5) vss. 10^-12, his 
sacrificial death will result in the salvation of many; he will be 
satisfied in this achievement; Jehovah will make him great in 
return for his self-devotion for us sinners. 
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[Why art thou so] far from helping me, [and 

from] the words of my roaring ? 
O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou an- 

swerest not ; (2) 

And in the night season, and am not silent. 

II. But thou art holy, (3) 

thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

Our fathers trusted in thee : (4) 

They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
They cried unto thee, and were delivered : (5) 
They trusted in thee, and were not ashamed. 
But I am a worm, and no man ; (6) 

A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 
All they that see me laugh me to scorn : (7) 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 

[saying,] 
Commit [thyself ] unto Jehovah ; let him deliver 

him : (8) 

Let him deliver him, seeing he delighteth in him. 

III. But thou art he that took me out of the 
womb : (9) 

Thou didst make me trust [when I was] upon my 
mother's breasts. 

1 was cast upon thee from the womb : (10) 
Thou art my God from my mother's belly. 

Be not far from me; for trouble is near; (n) 
For there is none to help. 

# # # #■ ^(fr Jit ##■ #■ 

But be not thou far off, Jehovah : (19) 

O thou my succour, haste thee to help me. 
Deliver my soul from the sword; (20) 

My darling from the power of the dog. 
Save me from the lion's mouth ; (21) 
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Yea, from the horns of the wild oxen thou hast 

answered me. 
I will declare thy name unto my brethren : (22) 
In the midst of the congregation will I praise 

thee. 

IV. "Ye that fear Jehovah, praise him ; (23) 
All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him ; 

And stand in awe of him, all ye the seed of 
Israel. 

For he hath not despised nor abhorred the afflic- 
tion of the afflicted ; (24) 

Neither hath he hid his face from him ; 

But when he cried unto him, he heard. 

Of thee cometh my praise in the great con- 
gregation : (25) 

I will pay my vows before them that fear him. 

The meek shall eat and be satisfied : (26) 

They shall praise Jehovah that seek after him : 

Let your heart live for ever." 

All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn 
unto Jehovah : (27) 

And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before thee. 

V. For the kingdom is Jehovah's : (28) 
And he is the ruler over the nations. 

All the fat ones of the earth shall eat and wor- 
ship : (29) 

All they that go down to the dust shall bow before 
him, 

Even he that cannot keep his soul alive. 

A seed shall serve him ; (30) 

It shall be told of the Lord unto the [next] 
generation. 
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They shall come and shall declare his righteous- 
ness ( 3I ) 

Unto a people that shall be born, that he hath 
done it. — Ps. xxii. 1-11, 19-31. 1 

But the servant is not without his trials also. 

There was an Israel, a " Servant," which was slow 

to accept Jehovah's way, which was despairing 

and hopeless under its accumulated misfortunes, 

as well as a " Servant " that accepted in faith and The 

Sufferer, 
hope the will of its God and sought to obey him 

in the darkness as well as in the light. How shall 
the prophet explain the misery and torture of the 
exile life with its separation from Jehovah, with its 
despair, its suffering occasioned by the pride of 
the captor and the arrogance of the apostate (Isa. 
1. 5, 6; li. 17-23; xlviii. 1-11)? For there was 
still another Israel besides the " Servant " — a false 
Israel, who had departed from Jehovah and ac- 
cepted the idols. These were the more willing to 
prove their fidelity to their new gods by persecution 
of the faithful servants of him whom they deserted. 

1 The omitted portions of this poem, vss. 12-18, are merely a 
repetition in stronger detail of the statements in the earlier verses. 
The progress of thought in the rest of the poem is as follows: (1) 
vss. 1, 2, In my distress, O Jehovah, why dost thou not help? (2) 
vss. 3-8, Thou didst help our nation in the past, but now we suffer 
contumely for our faith; (3) vss. 9, 10, 19-22, Thou didst inspire 
trust from life's beginning — help now from dire distress; yea, thy 
help has come, and I will proclaim thy praise; (4) vss. 23-27, say- 
ing, "Blessed be Jehovah, who delivers the trustful;" all the world 
shall own him Lord; (5) vss. 28-31, Jehovah's kingdom is uni- 
versal, his doings live from generation to generation. 
N 
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To this faithful, suffering community the prophet 
explains the meaning of their condition, and holds 
forth a sublime prospect of their future. As they 
are the messengers of Jehovah to reveal his char- 
acter to those who are about them, so their suffer- 
ings patiently endured are to be a means whereby 
Jehovah's name shall be exalted and Jehovah's 
character vindicated. They are punished on be- 
half of others. That which is inflicted upon them 
is what should be borne by their enemies. But 
out of their sufferings and by means of them they, 
too, shall rise to a more glorious future. They 
will be vindicated, and Jehovah shall highly exalt 
them. This will become clear, indeed, only later 
to those who have been redeemed through the 
obscure and suffering " Servant." They will un- 
derstand it and wonder and glorify him (Isa. Hi. 
13-liii. 12 ; Ps. xxii.). 

Such was the ideal community which before the 
inspired vision of the exiled prophets appeared as 
the consummation of Jehovah's grace. As has 
been suggested, its character is above all else 
spiritual. A new heart has been bestowed upon 
it. Jehovah's spirit dwells with it. It is free 
from evil doing. Idolatry has disappeared from it. 
Jehovah alone is its God and Saviour. 
Summary of IV. The points of view and outlooks thus pre- 
Weais amC sented suggest some definite messianic applications 
and determinations. 

1. One cannot help noticing the combination of 
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high spiritual anticipations with local and temporal 
expectations. The prophet who saw the ideal 
Israel as endowed with a new heart and inspired 
with Jehovah's spirit looks for an immediate res- 
toration, the rebuilding of the temple, and the 
revival of the ritual worship in a purified and 
more highly developed form. How strange ! How 
incomprehensible, indeed, unless one looks at it 
from the historical point of view ! Then it is 
clear how, in view of the concurrent testimony The 
of the prophets of old to this outcome, the seer, element 
hampered by the exilic environment, must needs 
behold these large truths in their temporal form. 
Unfortunately, it was this narrow and material 
element which dominated the succeeding ages, 
which turned the whole current of Jewish life into 
formalism and ritualism, and blinded the spiritual 
vision of the generations that followed, even to the 
present day, when interpreters draw from the tem- 
porary form of the revelation symbolical and fan- 
tastic pictures of what is still to come. 

2. The prophecy of this age and its outlooks 
into the future caught in large, vague outline a 
vision oi/jme era of grace. Already, indeed, earlier 
prophets' had here and there touched upon it^r-y 

Hosea, in his matchless pictures of divine love, 

' r The Era of 

Isaiah, in his message of deliverance in the midst Grace. 

of disaster, Jeremiah, preeminently, with his in- 
sight into Jehovah's relation to the individual soul 
and his assurance of the divine forgiveness. 
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But now, as never before, are these thoughts 
conceived and these hopes entertained in clear and 
definite forms, and developed into articles of faith. 
This may be said to be one of the especial ele- 
ments in Ezekiel's vision. It is the secret of his 
delineation of Jehovah, who by some students is 
thought to have been presented by the prophet as 
utterly separate from man, as a despot, carrying 
out with unyielding rigor his self-centred purposes. 
Revealed in They fail to grasp, however, that these elements 
Character, of Jehovah's character only reflect all the more 
clearly that which lies beneath them, viz., the 
supreme purpose of this mighty and incomparable 
Jehovah to bestow salvation of his own free grace 
upon his people. "That ye may know that I am 
Jehovah," the refrain which sounds so monoto- 
nously through the prophet's messages, is the motto 
of the new dispensation, in which Jehovah will 
save even to the uttermost, raising his people from 
the dead and bestowing upon them the Divine 
Spirit. Likewise the prophet brings the whole 
history of Israel's past under contribution to illus- 
trate and emphasize the same splendid assurance. 
And this manifestation of grace is unspeakably 
wondrous in its achievements. It transforms 
human life. It brings the individual into immedi- 
ate spiritual relation to God. It purifies and hal- 
lows his character. With such logical insight is 
this thought developed that Davidson's words are 
not too strong when he says that such a passage 
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as Ezekiel xxxvi. 24-29 " reads like a fragment of a 
Pauline epistle." 

The same thoughts are suggested from a dif- 
ferent point of view in the second Isaiah. To the 
crushed and ruined exiles comes the voice of the 
herald proclaiming the advent of Jehovah, who is 
to lead them on, sustaining them by his strength, 
inspiring and guiding them by his spirit, purify- 
ing them by his presence, who is the High and 
Holy One, sending them forth thus redeemed, to 
be in their turn the heralds of his advent to the 
nations. 

3. The supreme niessiariic." foreshadowing" of 
this age considered in its more definite aspect is 
the idea of the holy community depicted by these 
prophets- It cannot but be observed by any stu- 
dent who examines with unprepossessed judgment 
these prophetic utterances that there is a lack of 
definite referencefra a personal Messiah, or at least 
a wanFof emphasis upon such a thought. David 
is mentioned once or twice ; a parable, or so like Faithful, 
that of the cedar twig is given. But_in the place 
of the individual appears the. community. The 
very fact that these exilic prophets conceived of 
a religious body separate from national life, united 
by an individual relation to Jehovah^ isj^jemark- 
aBlejrefigurmg of the_Church. The various 
details which gather about this conception are 
equally striking. Earlier prophets, indeed, had 
already looked forward to the restored nation as 
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the religious centre of the world. But while the 
same thoughts appear here also, yet in the con- 
ception of the " Servant " by the second Isaiah a 
great step forward was taken, in that Israel now 
goes forth to the nations with its message of Jeho- 
vah. It becomes a prophet, preaching the mes- 
sage of righteousness and obedience to the holy 
God in all the earth. 

A remarkable turn, also, is given in represent- 
ing this same community of the faithful as a vic- 
tim slain on behalf of sinners. It is the culmination 
of the priestly and the ritual conceptions of the 
past, but at the same time a wonderful transforma- 
tion of them, so that Israel is not merely a priestly 
nation mediating on behalf of men, but offering 
itself as the acceptable and potent sacrifice. And 
as a result of its work in both these directions it is 
glorified and exalted beyond all expectation and 
imagination. 

Who can fail to be impressed with the " prepara- 
tion" in these prophetic ideals? And they have 
been conceived under forms of speech so individ- 
ualistic that, though the author did not so intend 
it, they have been in the consciousness of the faith- 
ful and devout in all ages centred upon Him who 
is above all others the " Servant of Jehovah." 1 

1 See G. A. Smith, ha. XL-LXVI, Ch. XVII, "The Servant 
of the Lord in the New Testament." 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Critical Problems of Isaiah, xl.-lxvi. : (a) problem 
of the relation to Isaiah, i.-xxxix., arguments pro 
and contra : (b) analysis of xl.-lxvi. — various 
views, (1) G. A. Smith's, (2) Cheyne's, (3) Dri- 
ver's ; (c) significance of the solution of the critical 
problems. Cf. literature cited on p. 150; Cheyne, 
Isaiah in Polychrome Bible, p. 130 ff., and Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile, e.g. pp. 22, 82-92. 

Special Investigation of the " Servant " passages in 
Isa. xl.-lxvi : (a) gathering and arrangement of 
passages : (i) formulation of various representa- 
tions ; (c) summary of conclusions ; (d) compari- 
son with views of various writers, e.g. G. A. Smith, 
Cheyne, Skinner (in Comm. on Isaiah in Cambridge 
Bible for Schools) ; Delitzsch, Comm. on Isaiah; 
Briggs, Mess. Proph., Ch. XI ; Orelli, O. T. Proph., 
p. 376 ff . ; Konig, The Exiles' 1 Book of Consola- 
tion ; cf. also, literature in Bibliography. 

The Exile Period in its Influence on the Jews : 
(a) various experiences ; (b) various effects ; (c) in- 
fluence upon, (1) social life and occupations, 
(2) religious practices, (3) religious ideas, 
(4) priests and prophets. For an excellent outline 
for study of the exile period as a whole, cf. O. T. 
Student, VII, p. 330 ff. See also Stanley, Jewish 
Church, III, pp. 27-50; Montefiore, Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews, Lect. V. 

Ezekiel as a Type of the Thought and Litera- 
ture of the Exile : (a) the union of law and 
prophecy; (b) the conception of Jehovah ; (c) the 
apocalyptic element. Cf. Davidson, Comm. on 
Ezekiel, Introduction ; Montefiore, ibid. 
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5. Other Messianic Passages in Ezekiel and Second 

Isaiah ; gathering and organizing of material not 
discussed in the chapter. Cf. Briggs, Mess. Proph., 
Chs. IX-XII. 

6. The Messianic Prophecies of the Period from the 

N. T. point of view : (a) the N. T. references col- 
lected and compared ; (i) light thrown on con- 
ceptions of the N. T. time ; (V) principles and 
permanent value of the N. T. conception. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE EXPECTATION OF POST-EXILIC TIMES 

I. The literary impulse given to Israel in exile 
was felt throughout the succeeding period in even 
greater measure. The Old Testament books in 
their present form almost without exception show 
marks of the post-exilic age due either to the 
working over of editors or to additions by writers 
of the time. Continuous and zealous study of the 
venerated writings which the past had handed 
down was not only not inconsistent with a free 

dealing with these texts on the part of post-exilic The 

.... , .. . . Literature, 

scribes ; it even encouraged correction, revision, 

combination, and addition to them from the higher 
point of view reached by such pious students. 
Old laws were newly codified, interpreted, and 
expanded in the direction pointed out by the 
thought and experience of the exile. Old proph- 
ecies were rounded out in accordance with recent 
evidences and larger expectations of Jehovah's 
blessing. The past was reviewed and reinter- 
preted in the light of the present. Old histories 
were reorganized and revised. New historical 
works were partly compiled and partly composed 
i8 S 
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by the teachers of the day. Contemporary psalm- 
ists and prophets gave forth their poems and proph- 
ecies for the warning, edification, and comfort of the 
community, or voiced the experience of the faithful 
in forms so individual as to lead the student to ques- 
tion their application to the congregation at large. 
It was a time of intense literary life. 

The chief characteristic works of the post-exilic 
age are at least five : the Psalms ; the priestly Docu- 
ment lying at the foundation of the Pentateuch, 
and known as the Priest Code, or P ; the priestly 
history of Israel made up of the three books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; the Book of 
Proverbs; and the Book of Daniel. Less signifi- 
cant, yet not without great value, are the various 
prophetic writings, most of them of less extent, 
and appearing at various epochs in the long 
period. These are the Book of Haggai, the Book 
of Zechariah, the Book of Jonah, Isaiah lvi.-lxvi., 
Ruth, the Book of Joel, Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. and addi- 
tions to various prophecies such as Zephaniah iii. 
14-20 ; Isaiah xii., etc., and the Book of " Malachi." 

The historical narratives describing the life of 
the Persian age are contained in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. These books formed orig- 
inally one book, and with the books of Chroni- 
cles contained an outline of the history of Israel 
parallel with that contained in the earlier books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, but permeated with the 
priestly conceptions of the people's past. The 
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author or compiler employed much valuable mate- 
rial, notably a series of official documents, and the 
memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah. His arrange- 
ment and interpretation of this material and his 
own contributions have occasioned serious diffi- 
culties whose solution has been sought in various 
ways, none of which at present has obtained 
general assent. 1 

There is no question that the five books of the 
Psalms as at present organized in our Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures are a product of Israel's post- 
exilic literary activity. Though competent scholars 
differ as to whether any number of the poems were 
produced before the exile, all agree that they were The Psalms, 
gathered after that time and adapted to the liturgi- 
cal service of the second temple, and a steadily 
growing tendency is discernible to ascribe the 
origin of an increasingly larger number of the 
poems to the same period. 

The Book of Zechariah has been for critical 
scholarship a stumbling block whose removal from 
the way is not yet accomplished. It is agreed by 
the majority of students that the book falls into at 
least two parts, (1) chapters i.-ix.; (2) chapters 
ix.-xiv. The problems of the dating of the latter zechariah. 
part are under discussion. The more satisfactory 
body of argument favors a post-exilic date, though 
these chapters cannot come from the hand of the 

1 Cf. Driver, IntP, p. 552, for a statement of recent hypotheses. 
A good 1 ommentary is that by Ryle in Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
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author of chapters i.-ix., but belong probably to a 
later time. 1 

A date for the Book of Daniel in the Maccabaean 
period (ca. 168 B.C.) is becoming more and more 
acceptable. It is the latest prophetical book of the 
Old Testament. The statement has already been 
made (p. 157) that historical traditions of an earlier 
time may be embodied in it. But the prophetical 
outlook is of the Greek age. 2 

Some general characteristics of the literature of 
this fruitful period may be mentioned : — 

(1) Fervent piety is exhibited in the Psalms, 
the reflex of the prophetic teachings, and the 
response of the community to the events and 
experiences of the time. In turn joyous, hopeless, 
trustful, sceptical, devoted to the law and the 
temple, or preferring obedience to sacrifice, these 
songs are a faithful picture of the religious fervor 
of the post-exilic community. 

(2) The priestly ideal of life, that which seeks 
to bring all life under law and rule, and which in 
this particular case exalts the worship of the Tem- 
ple and the position and privilege of the priest, 
receives its strongest representation and impulse 
in this age. Both law and prophecy, history and 

1 Cf. Driver, (nt e , p. 344 ff., and G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, 
II, PP- 255 ff -> 449 ff. 

2 Two good commentaries on Daniel are those by Bevan and 
Prince. The latter is prepared for students of the English version. 
F. W. Farrar writes the volume of the Expositor's Bible on this 
book. 
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poetry, unite to glorify this conception of the past, 
this hope for the future. 

(3) The cosmopolitan and philosophical view of 
life is strongly developed in the writings of the 
sages whose Book of Proverbs illustrates their 
attitude. Many psalms exhibit the same tenden- 
cies. Practical wisdom, dealing with life and its 
problems from the point of view of general princi- 
ples, the study of man as man and of the world as 
an organism, coupled sometimes with a mystical 
(Prov. i.-ix.), sometimes with a sceptical temper 
(Ecclesiastes), are the characteristics of this litera- 
ture. 

(4) Prophecy of the time discloses several ten- 
dencies. On the one hand it is dominated by the 
priestly influence (Zechariah), an inheritance of 
the time when in Deuteronomy the priest and the 
prophet came together. On the other hand it is 
broad in its outlook and sympathies for other 
peoples than the Jews (Ruth, Jonah), an inheri- 
tance of the time of the second Isaiah. In its 
form it is tending more toward the apocalypse, 1 
the vision, the reception of its knowledge through 
external means, the delineation of the future in 
definite and vivid colors (Joel, Daniel, Isa. xxiv.- 
xxvii.). 

II. The time of blessing of which all prophets had The 
testified was now come. The period of distress, of situation, 
suffering, and of punishment through which the 

1 Cf. p. 214, and G. A. Smith, XII Prophets, II, p. 275 ff. 
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sinful nation must pass had been accomplished, 
and the redeemed people could now expect the 
fulfilment of that which had been promised them. 

(a) The first element of the programme was 
realized when the Babylonian Empire was over- 
thrown by Cyrus the Persian in 538, and the exiles 
were permitted by the decree of the conqueror to 
return to their old home. A party of about fifty 
thousand set forth and accomplished the journey 
successfully. This was of course only a part of 
the exiles in the East, but it consisted naturally of 
those who were both supremely interested and 
least encumbered with material hindrances. A 
very significant number of them were priests. It 
was no doubt expected that others would follow as 
rapidly as circumstances would permit. The first 
acts of the newly arrived company were performed 
with alacrity and with zeal. Preparations were 
made for the building of the temple, the altar was 
set up and worship established, and the beginnings 
of settlement were made. 

But at this point the fulfilment of the prophetic 
anticipations seemed to halt. The country was 
desolate, the city in ruins. The expected fertility 
of the land must needs be a matter of slow growth. 
Houses must be built, homes made, and the com- 
paratively small number of available workers made 
progress difficult. The years of devastating war 
conducted by the great armies of the East, or the 
marauding bands of the petty nations adjacent, 
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had reduced the available resources of the land to 
their lowest state. No miraculous outpouring of 
fertility, no divine manifestations of recuperative 
forces, gladdened and encouraged their hearts. 
The fulfilment fell far short of the anticipation. 

(b) The one great aim and hope of the exiles 
in returning to their native land was to restore 
their nationality and to revive their worship. 
The central element in the latter expectation was 
the building of the temple. It was understood 
that they who had returned were to set about this 
work at once, but the very things in which they 
were disappointed with respect to the restoration 
on its material side hindered the fulfilment of their 
plans in this respect. They must have houses to 
shelter them, food to keep them alive. These 
were not easy to obtain, and so the higher and 
more ideal element in their expectation faded 
away. The temple was not built, and that which 
was to accompany and follow its erection did not 
appear. 

Under the inspiration of two prophets, Haggai 
and Zechariah, the returned exiles did set about 
building the temple in the year 520. The enter- 
prise was favored by the Persian king Darius, 
who provided materials and money, and it was 
completed in 516. So in this respect, at least, the Temple, 
hopes of the fathers had been fulfilled, even 
though the temple thus erected was less splendid 
than that of Solomon, and the means pi carrying 
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on the worship properly must be provided by the 
Persian government. 

(c) A third almost equally essential element 
in the programme of the return and the re- 
establishment of the worship was the revival of 
the national life, the seating of the son of David 
upon the throne, the recovery of independence, 
and the glorification of Israel among the nations. 
It was this, perhaps, which was dearer to the 
hearts of the prophets than anything else. A son 
of David did, indeed, lead the exiles back, and 
as governor under the Persians he managed the 

The New affairs of the community. But there were no 
Nation. . J .. , 

signs of any larger future until the occasion came 

which stirred the prophets to call upon the people 
to build the temple. Then, indeed, they believed 
the hour was arrived for the son of David to 
receive his right, and they declared, in statements 
which were sufficiently clear to those who lived 
in hope, that the prince would take the crown and 
the kingdoms of the world yield to him. But such 
was not to be the case. The Persian Empire 
withstood all shocks, and the organization estab- 
lished by Darius made it firmer than ever. In 
the new arrangements made by him the prince of 
David's line passed out of sight. A Persian gov- 
ernor took his place at the head of the community, 
and the national independence was spoken of no 
more. 

It is this appalling difference between the con- 
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fident expectations as to the post-exilic age and its 
actual circumstances and events that makes this 
period the most dreary of all the epochs of the 
people's life. This may also account, at least in 
part, for the few memorials that have come down 
to us in most unsatisfactory form from this period. 
Nevertheless it was an age of the utmost signifi- 
cance, equal in this respect, if not superior, to 
the exile period, because the adjustment of the 
people to this new condition of things, their solu- 
tion of the riddle of their future, was accom- 
plished in so marvellous a way and had so 
important an influence upon the future. 

III. Upon the critical events of this period of 
the post-exilic age light is thrown only at intervals. 
Besides what is told about the return, the narra- ?5 ltlcal i 

Moments 

tive of which, indeed, in Ezra, chapters i.-iii., of the Age. 
comes from a very late date, there are three 
epochs concerning which something more than 
inference and general knowledge is possible. 
These are the work of Haggai and Zechariah, the 
prophetic activity of Malachi, the times of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

(a) The moment in the history of the Persian 
Empire taken by these prophets to stir up the 
Jews to their duty was a most critical one. Cam- 
byses had died on his return march from Egypt. 
A usurper, pretending to be a brother of Cam- 
byses, had seized the Persian throne. Darius, a 
distant relative of the royal house, by the aid of 
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devoted nobles, had succeeded in reaching the 
castle in which the usurper was holding court and 
had slain him. Darius was thereupon proclaimed 
king, but his accession was the signal for a tre- 
mendous convulsion in the empire, province after 
province revolting. It was necessary for him in 
the first two or three years of his reign to engage 
in what was practically a struggle for the unity of 
the empire (521-519 B.C.). Babylon twice re- 
volted. The West seems to have remained faith- 
ful, or at least indifferent, but the news of the 
great eastern commotions produced its effect 
there. It was a world-crisis such as would have 
stirred Amos or Isaiah, and it did rouse into reli- 
gious enthusiasm two of the religious leaders, 
prophets of Judah. All of Haggai's sermons 
were preached in 520, from the sixth to the ninth 
Haggai and month, and in the same year, in the eighth month, 
ecnana . Zechariah's voice was heard. They called upon 
the people to begin at once upon the temple, with 
the assurance that Jehovah was with them. Only 
thus could the divine promises be fulfilled which 
the prophets of old had uttered. These prophe- 
cies involved the restitution of the old independ- 
ence and glory of the nation, as well as the 
reestablishment of the temple service. The be- 
ginning of the fulfilment of all this Haggai and 
Zechariah saw in the commotions of the great 
empire of Persia. These world-shakings would 
only fill the temple with the desirable things of 
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the nations. Zerubbabel, the Davidic prince, was 
to be preserved, exalted, crowned. In the general 
breaking up of the empire these prophets saw the 
assurance that Jehovah was taking the initiative, 
and that the people must do their part if the pro- 
gramme was to be carried out in full. 

In the midst of the renewal of energy secured 
by their prophetic exhortations, the satrap of Syria 
appeared at Jerusalem to investigate the new 
movement. He would naturally ask himself 
whether this meant the beginning of rebellion in 
the West, and, while he did not forbid the con- 
tinuance of the work when the Jews gave their 
authority for carrying it on, he yet sent a mes- 
sage to Darius inquiring as to the authenticity of 
the Jewish claim of permission from Cyrus, and also 
as to whether it was advisable to permit further 
activity in this line. There is a story in one of 
the apocryphal books that Zerubbabel was at the 
court of Darius at this time and pleaded the 
Jewish cause. He seems to have remained there. 
At any rate it is remarkable that nothing more is 
heard of him. In Zechariah's series of visions 
found in Zech. i. 7-vi. 15, announced to the people 
while the temple was building, and possibly in the 
interval of the waiting for the answer from Darius, 
while it is promised that Zerubbabel shall finish 
the temple, the crowns are placed, not upon his 
head, but upon that of Joshua, the high priest, 
with the strange saying that between him and the 
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occupant of the throne there shall be peace. 1 
Whatever may be the explanation of details the 
the whole situation points to the expectation of 
both prophets that Zerubbabel is to be the king 
of the new state about to come into being. This, 
however, as has been remarked, did not come to 
pass. The Persian Empire remained intact, and, 
under the organization of Darius, stronger than 
ever. The temple, to be sure, was completed in 
516, and with its completion darkness settled 
down upon the life at Jerusalem. 

(b) We have from the hand of the prophet 
who is called Malachi a prophecy which suggests 
a critical moment in the history of the community, 
and also illustrates the manner of life at Jerusa- 
lem. Scepticism and indifference were at work 
within. The offerings for the temple were grudg- 
ingly given and imperfect in quality. The leaders 
Malachi. of the people had begun to cultivate alliances 
with non-Jewish families about them, even divorc- 
ing their own wives for this purpose. Against all 
these the prophet raises his voice in denunciation, 
announcing the certainty and immediateness of 
divine judgment. A bit of narrative suggests that 
there was a genuine revival among the faithful, 
perhaps as a result of the work of the prophet. 
It is a suggestive conjecture which places the 
time and work of Malachi in connection with Ezra 

1 For the proper interpretation of this passage, consult the note 
on p. 217. 
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iv. 6. The reins had fallen from the hand of 
Darius, and the youthful Xerxes had just come to 
the throne. Egypt was in revolt, and the prov- 
inces were naturally ready to break away. Such 
a time as this would be particularly stimulating for 
the community at Jerusalem, and suitable for a 
prophet to appear in denunciation and exhorta- 
tion. The reformation thus begun in the time of 
Malachi may have led to an attempt to build the 
wall of Jerusalem, — a thing which was the occa- 
sion of the accusation lodged with Xerxes who 
promptly stopped all proceedings of that sort. 
And thus the work of Malachi seemed in vain. 
(c) Malachi had spoken of a messenger, another 
Elijah, who was to come. Such an one did appear 
when Ezra came to Jerusalem in 458 with the law Ezra and 
of Jehovah in his hand, by virtue of the authority e enua 
of King Artaxerxes, to impose it upon the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. The story of the beginning 
of his work is given in his own words in the Book 
of Ezra, chapters vii.-ix. The account of how he 
freed the community from the curse of the mixed 
marriages is told in the tenth chapter. While noth- 
ing more directly is told of him and his work until 
much later, it is probably correct to place in the 
interval that attempt to build the wall which is 
described in Ezra iv. 8-23. Ezra, too, found it 
impossible to realize his plans and carry out the 
law unless the city was protected from outsiders 
by a wall. But Artaxerxes would not permit this 
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extension of privileges, and doubtless Ezra's work 
for the time was intermitted. It was, however, 
later brought to a splendid conclusion when Ne- 
hemiah came in 445 from the East with the king's 
express permission to build the walls and with 
grants of aid with which to do it. The enterprise 
was carried through, and in 445-4 the community 
as a body entered into covenant to obey the law 
of Jehovah which Ezra had brought. 
The Law This was the birthday of Judaism. It meant 

and its . ,,,,.. 

influence. for the people the opportunity and the obligation 
to carry out the will of Jehovah regarding his own 
proper worship and regarding the life of the com- 
munity as regulated by him. Now, as never be- 
fore, did Judah know how to be holy, and now, as 
never before, did it undertake to realize that holi- 
ness. Prophets had called upon the people to 
obey Jehovah, to practise righteousness, to depart 
from sin : but now they had before them plain 
and clear directions from Jehovah himself as to 
what his will was, in what righteousness consisted, 
how they might definitely fulfil his commands. 
It was a wonderful transformation of the religion 
of Jehovah forced upon the people by its situation, 
illustrating the marvellous vitality of those funda- 
mental religious truths which, impressed upon 
Israel's life from the beginning, could reappear 
in this new and strange guise to run a long and 
splendid course. 

The reflection of the work of Ezra and Nehe- 
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miah is found in a body of literature which con- 
tains some of the loftiest utterances of Israel's 
aspiration. The confidence in Jehovah and the 
belief in his forgiveness and purification of his 
people, the assurance of its possession of Jeho- 
vah's teaching and its joy therein, the recognition 
of Israel's mission to the world and the world's 
subjection to Jehovah and his Israel — all found 
expression in prophetic utterances like Isaiah, 
chapters lvi.-lxvi., and ringing songs of joy and 
trust such as Psalms ciii.-cvi., lxxxix., cxx.-cxxxiv., 
and others of like sentiment. 

The importance of the priestly ideal of Israel's 
life has its basis in this period. It was at this 
time that the priestly seers exercised their imagi- 
native insight upon the past and produced those 
priestly interpretations of Israel's history which 
appear in the Pentateuch (cf. pp. 38, 42). 

IV. From the time of Ezra and Nehemiah to 
the Maccabaean uprising includes the second pe- 
riod of the post-exilic age. No Old Testament 
historical book deals with it. Knowledge of Jew- The Age of 
ish affairs from non-biblical writings is scanty and the Scribes, 
limited to isolated points. Yet for Judaism it was 
anything but a " period of silence " or one void of 
critical events. Much biblical literature was pro- 
duced. The decisive epochs were at least two. 

(a) The Macedonian conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great (334-323 b.c.) was a turn- 
ing point in Jerusalem's history. Greek rule and 
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Greek influences supplanted the Persian. The 
last years of Persian domination had been grievous 
for the Jews. Such experiences as lie at the heart 
Alexander in of the Book of Joel, the plague of locusts, the 
drought, and the aggressions of the nations, lay in 
these years and bred in the community that fierce 
and narrow temper which the same book discloses. 
They greeted with satisfaction the new develop- 
ments. They hoped that the long-expected age 
of freedom was come. Prophets and psalmists 
united in hailing the new day. 

Isaiah, chapters xxiv.-xxvii., contains the message 
for the time with its combination of confusion and 
tumult with the ultimate overthrow of all enemies 
and the restoration and glorification of Jehovah's 
people. Perhaps somewhat later, the prophet or 
prophets of Zechariah, chapters ix.-xiv., reflect the 
times of the Greek kingdoms that succeeded to 
Alexander's Empire when Palestine again became, 
as in the eighth century and after, the prize con- 
tended for by sovereigns from Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. The condition of the Jews thus situated 
was wretched in the extreme, alternately blessed 
and cursed, pillaged and prospered by the tyrants 
ironically entitled " shepherds." Yet the seers 
looked forward to the removal of these bonds and 
the exaltation of the community. 

(6) The second critical moment was the Macca- 
baean uprising (167 b.c.) in connection with which 
Old Testament prophecy makes its final utterance. 
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In the year 168 b.c. Antiochus IV, the Syrian 
ruler of Palestine, embittered against the Jews, 
took special measures to uproot their religion and 
turn Jerusalem into a community thoroughly Hel- 
lenized in manners and religion. All observance 
of the Jewish law or of customs dependent on it 
was punishable with death, and all Jews must 
assist at heathen religious ceremonies. While at The 
first some submitted, others suffered martyrdom uprising* 11 
for their fidelity. A spirit of heroic resistance was 
stirred into life by the example of Mattathias, 
priest at Modein, who with his five sons raised the 
standard of revolt. After iiis death the struggle 
was carried on under the leadership of his sons, one 
of whom, Judas, called Maccabaeus, has given the 
name to the movement which was finally success- 
ful after a series of tremendous conflicts. The 
religion was not only saved, but gloriously vindi- 
cated. 

The prophets and psalmists whose writings echo 
the events of this stirring time are found in the 
Book of Daniel and the Book of Psalms. They 
illustrate the misery into which the pious were 
brought by the fierce persecution of these heathen 
oppressors, the unyielding obstinacy of their resist- 
ance, their implacable thirst for vengeance upon 
their tyrants, and their steadfast faith that Jeho- 
vah would at last deliver and glorify them. The 
prophetic author of Daniel closed his visions on 
the threshold of victory (165-4 B - c -) when the 
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Syrian king was dead, his army beaten back, the 
temple purified and consecrated, and a new era of 
the nation's history dawning on the horizon. 

V. It is of course in one sense fulfilment and 
not expectation that should come in this age. But 
the slow course of the fulfilment during its earlier 
years stirred prophets to new promises and expec- 
tations. And when the fulfilment came, it was so 
far short of what was expected, and was wanting 
in so many particulars, that there was still room 
for hope. To this hope the age responded with 
The Expec- marvellous power. It rose with undiminished faith 

tations of , . . . . , , , 

these an d aspiration, after each reverse, through the 

Periods. years of foreign tyranny, to nobler heights of 
expectation, to clearer visions of the happy future. 
Sometimes these hopes were fired with right- 
eous passion against persecutors, sometimes they 
gleamed with a sad radiance from the background 
of undeserved suffering, sometimes they shone 
with a calm and holy light from the face of a 
tranquil and constant trust. 

l. The World shaken ; Zion glorified. 

(6) For thus saith Jehovah of hosts : Yet once, 
it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; 
(7) and I will shake all nations, and the desirable 
things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith Jehovah of hosts. (8) The 
silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith Jehovah 
of hosts. (9) The latter glory of this house shall 
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be greater than the former, saith Jehovah of hosts : 
and in this place will I give peace, saith Jehovah 
of hosts. — Haggai ii. 6-9. 

(a) Through the prophetic writings of the age 
runs a strong expectation of the advent of Jehovah. 
The second Isaiah had described his triumphal 
advance to lead the exiles home, and to take up 
his abode upon his holy hill. But the temple was 
not built, and it remained for the prophetic voices 
of Haggai and Zechariah to declare that if only the 
people would build the temple Jehovah would come 
to dwell therein ; that, indeed, he was already with 
them in their efforts ; that the temple would be The 
more glorious now than ever before ; and that from t^'".^ 
it Jehovah would send forth peace (Haggai i. 13 ; 
ii. 6-9; Zech. ii. 5, 12). Both prophets promise 
in connection with his advent the prosperity of the 
land. Jerusalem shall grow so great that any walls 
which may be built will be too narrow, since the 
dispersed of Israel in other lands are to flock 
home, and the wealth of foreign peoples is to flow 
into the land (Haggai ii. 7; Zech. ii. 1-5; i. 17; 
viii. 1-8, 12, 20-23). 

2. Israel's Final Glory. 

I. Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. ( 1 ) 

For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the peoples : (2) 

But Jehovah shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee. 
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And nations shall come to thy light, and kings to 

the brightness of thy rising. (3) 

Lift up thine eyes round about, and see : they all 

gather themselves together, they come to 

thee : (4) 

Thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters 

shall be carried in the arms. 
Then thou shalt see and be lightened, and thine 

heart shall tremble and be enlarged ; (5) 
Because the abundance of the sea shall be turned 

unto thee, the wealth of the nations shall 

come unto thee. 

II. The multitude of camels shall cover thee, the 

dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; they all 
shall come from Sheba : they shall bring gold 
and frankincense, and shall proclaim the 
praises of Jehovah. (6) 

All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together 
unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minis- 
ter unto thee : (7) 

They shall come up with acceptance on mine 
altar, and I will glorify the house of my glory. 

Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves 
to their windows? (8) 

Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish first, (9) 

To bring thy sons from far, their silver and then- 
gold with them, 

For the name of Jehovah thy God, and for the 
Holy One of Israel, because he hath glorified 
thee. 

III. And strangers shall build up thy walls, and 
their kings shall minister unto thee : (10) 
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For in my wrath I smote thee, but in my favour 
have I had mercy on thee. 

Thy gates also shall be open continually; they 
shall not be shut day nor night ; (i i) 

That men may bring unto thee the wealth of the 
nations, and their kings led [with them]. 

For that nation and kingdom that will not serve 
thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted. (12) 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine, and the box tree 
together; (13) 

To beautify the place of my sanctuary, and I will 
make the place of my feet glorious. 

And the sons of them that afflicted thee shall 
come bending unto thee ; and all they that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at 
the soles of thy feet ; (14) 

And they shall call thee The city of Jehovah, The 
Zion of the Holy One of Israel. 

IV. Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, 

so that no man passed through thee, (15) 
I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of 

many generations. 
Thou shalt also suck the milk of the nations, and 

shalt suck the breast of kings : (16) 

And thou shalt know that I Jehovah am thy 

saviour, and thy redeemer, the Mighty One 

of Jacob. 
For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 

bring silver, (17) 

And for wood brass, and for stones iron : 
I will also make thy officers peace, and thine 

exactors righteousness. 
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Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, (18) 
Desolation nor destruction within thy borders ; 
But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise. 

V. The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; 

neither for brightness shall the moon give 

light unto thee : (19) 

But Jehovah shall be unto thee an everlasting 

light, and thy God thy glory. 
Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy 

moon withdraw itself: (20) 

For Jehovah shall be thine everlasting light, and 

the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
Thy people also shall be all righteous, they shall 

inherit the land for ever ; (21) 

The branch of my planting, the work of my 

hands, that I may be glorified. 
The little one shall become a thousand, and the 

small one a strong nation : (22) 

I Jehovah will hasten it in its time. — Isa. lx. 1 



1 The five somewhat irregular strophes into which the poem 
is divided represent substantial variations in the thought: (1) vss. 
1-5, mother Israel is called upon to arise from her humiliation 
and rejoice in the morning of Jehovah's favor, beholding the 
gathering of the nations and the return of her children to honor 
and enrich her ; (2) vss. 6-9, the wealth of the nations to be 
poured out upon her and the coming of her children from the 
distant coast-lands are described in fuller detail; (3) vss. 10-14, 
the city shall be rebuilt and the riches of the world brought by 
subject nations fill it, costly woods beautify the temple, former 
enemies humble themselves and call it Jehovah's city; (4) vss. 
15-18, Jehovah exalts and magnifies Zion ; he establishes her in 
righteousness and peace; (5) vss. 19-22, he will be for ever with 
his people to enlighten, justify, and increase them. 
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3. The New World. 

(17) For, behold, I create new heavens and a 
new earth : and the former things shall not be re- 
membered, nor come into mind. (18) But be ye 
glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create : 
for, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and 
her people a joy. (19) And I will rejoice in 
Jerusalem, and joy in my people : and the voice 
of weeping shall be no more heard in her, nor 
the voice of crying. (20) There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath 
not filled his days : for the child shall die an hun- 
dred years old, and the sinner being an hundred 
years old shall be accursed. 

And they shall build houses, and inhabit them ; 

and they shall plant vineyards, and eat the 

fruit of them. (21) 

They shall not build, and another inhabit ; they 

shall not plant, and another eat : (22) 

For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my 

people, 
And my chosen shall long enjoy the work of their 

hands. 
They shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for 

calamity; (23) 

For they are the seed of the blessed of Jehovah, 

and their offspring with them. 
And it shall come to pass that, before they call, I 

will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, 

I will hear. (24) 

The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, (25) 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox : and dust 

shall be the serpent's meat. 
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They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, saith Jehovah. — Isa. lxv. 17-25. 1 

The splendor of Israel consequent upon the 
dwelling of Jehovah with his people is conceived 
of in the most glowing pictures of the prophet 
whose work appears in the last chapters of Isaiah. 
Jehovah is the light of his people, brighter than 
the sun. Thither the nations hasten and the dis- 
persed of the people with their riches. So utterly- 
changed will all be that it is as though a new uni- 
verse had come into being, the centre of whose 
life and joy will be Jerusalem (Isa. lx., lxv., etc.). 

4. Jehovah's Spirit upon Israel. 

And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; (28) 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 

Your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions : 

And also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out my 
spirit. (29) 

— Joel ii. 28, 29. 2 

1 The passage begins as prose (vss. 17-20) and with vs. 21 
changes to poetry. Vs. 25 is quoted from xi. 6-10. The course 
of thought is simple and clear: (1) Jehovah brings a new uni- 
verse into being (vs. 10); (2) the note of which is to be joy and 
Jerusalem the seat of joy (vss. 18, 19); (3) all reach more than 
full age (vs. 20); (4) all enjoy the fruits of their labors under 
Jehovah's blessing (vss. 21-23); (5) ^ e anticipates their desires 
(vs. 24); (6) universal harmony prevails (vs. 25). 

2 Read the context beginning with ii. 18 (R. V.). Here opens 
the second part of the prophecy. First comes the removal of the 
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In harmony with these anticipations Joel looks 
forward to a time when Jehovah's spirit would be 
poured out upon the community. The form of 
the utterance is suggested by the promised wel- 
come rain which sinks into the parched earth and 
revives the drooping verdure. So Jehovah's vigor- 
ous, energizing spirit will permeate the weary and 
waste masses of men and inspire them to pro- 
phetic visions and tasks. The surest evidence of 
Jehovah's nearness and activity in those days was 
the ecstatic experience, when one's own self was 
possessed by the mightier divine afflatus. Noth- 
ing higher was conceivable. This experience was 
to be confined no longer to a few ; all were to 
enjoy it, even slaves. It is not likely that the 
prophet's outlook reached beyond his own people, 
though "all flesh" would suggest the broader 
view. Within these limits the prophetic gift would 
be universal. All would hold immediate commu- 
nication with Jehovah. 

5. Jehovah the Saviour and Judge. 

O sing unto Jehovah a new song ; (1) 

For he hath done marvellous things : 

His right hand, and his holy arm, hath wrought 

salvation for him. 
Jehovah hath made known his salvation : (2) 

two curses on the people: (1) the disappearance of the plague 
of locusts (vs. 20); (2) the ending of the drought by the giving 
of rain and the consequent fertility (vss. 20-27). Then follows 
the spiritual blessing of our passage (vss. 28, 29). 
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His righteousness hath he openly shewed in the 
sight of the nations. 

He hath remembered his mercy and his faithful- 
ness toward the house of Israel : (3) 

All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation 
of our God. 

Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah, all the 
earth : (4) 

Break forth and sing for joy, yea, sing praises. 

Sing praises unto Jehovah with the harp ; (5) 

With the harp and the voice of melody. 

With trumpets and sound of cornet (6) 

Make a joyful noise before the King, Jehovah. 

Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; (7) 

The world, and they that dwell therein ; 

Let the floods clap their hands; (8) 

Let the hills sing for joy together ; 

Before Jehovah, for he cometh to judge the 
earth : (9) 

He shall judge the world with righteousness, 

And the peoples with equity. — Ps. xcviii. 

These expectations are echoed in a series of 
wonderful Psalms which have been assigned to 
the period of the completion of the temple. They 
are the response to the voice of the prophet. 
Jehovah's world-wide sovereignty is proclaimed. 
He is God of Israel, he rules upon Zion over man 
and nature. His rule is one of justice and equity. 
He loves righteousness and will see it prevail. 
The righteous, therefore, are objects of his special 
care. He saves and glorifies them. " Let him, 
then, be worshipped by us, for he is our God. 
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Let us be glad before him, for all things make for 
our salvation " (Pss. xciii.-c). 

6. The Son of Man and his Everlasting Kingdom. 

(9) I beheld till thrones were placed, and one 
that was ancient of days did sit : his raiment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure 
wool ; his throne was fiery flames, [and] the 
wheels thereof burning fire. (10) A fiery stream 
issued and came forth from before him : thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him : the judge- 
ment was set, and the books were opened, (n) I 
beheld at that time because of the voice of the 
great words which the horn spake ; I beheld even 
till the beast was slain, and his body destroyed, 
and he was given to be burned with fire. (12) And 
as for the rest of the beasts, their dominion was 
taken away : yet their lives were prolonged for 
a season and a time. (13) I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds 
of heaven one like unto a son of man, and he came 
even to the ancient of days, and they brought him 
near before him. (14) And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed. (15) As for me, Daniel, 
my spirit was grieved in the midst of my body, 
and the visions of my head troubled me. (16) I 
came near unto one of them that stood by, and 
asked him the truth concerning all this. So he 
told me, and made me know the interpretation 
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of the things. (17) These great beasts, which are 
four, are four kings, which shall arise out of the 
earth. (18) But the saints of the Most High shall 
receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for 
ever, even for ever and ever. — Dan. vii. 9-18. 

7. The Resurrection and Judgment. 

(1) And at that time shall Michael stand up, 
the great prince which standeth for the children 
of thy people : and there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was a nation 
even to that same time : and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be 
found written in the book. (2) And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt. (3) And they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever. 

(10) Many shall purify themselves, and make 
themselves white, and be refined ; but the wicked 
shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked shall 
understand : but they that be wise shall under- 
stand, (rr) And from the time that the con- 
tinual [burnt offering] shall be taken away, and 
the abomination that maketh desolate set up, 
there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety 
days. (r2) Blessed is he that waiteth, and Com- 
eth to the thousand three hundred and five and 
thirty days. (T3) But go thou thy way till the 
end be : for thou shalt rest, and shalt stand in thy 
lot, at the end of the days. —Dan. xii. 1-3, 10-13. 
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8. The Abolishment of Death. 

And in this mountain shall Jehovah of hosts make 

unto all peoples (6) 

A feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, 
Of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 

well refined. 
And he will destroy in this mountain the face of 

the covering that is cast over all peoples, (7) 
And the veil that is spread over all nations. 
He hath swallowed up death for ever ; (8) 

And the Lord God will wipe away tears from off 

all faces ; 
And the reproach of his people shall he take away 

from off all the earth : for Jehovah hath 

spoken it. — Isa. xxv. 6-8. 1 

(b) This age looks forward to a great change 
which is to accompany Jehovah's advent. Such 
critical epochs of overthrow are, indeed, part of 
the prophetic expectation in all periods. But 
now it is not so much a particular people 
whose fate is to be decided before the glory of 



1 For the date of Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., see p. 200. Ch. xxiv. describes 
the divine judgment on the world, particularly as represented in 
some great and dominating city (cf. vss. 10-12). Ch. xxv. con- 
tains songs of praise to Jehovah for the consummation of his 
judgments that involve the glorification of Zion and the estab- 
lishment of Jehovah as king there. Vss. 6-8 represent King 
Jehovah giving a banquet to all his subjects on Mt. Zion, " » 
splendid feast of coronation" (Cheyne). At this time he removes 
sorrow from the earth, — the sorrow that comes from oppression, 
especially that of his own people, — and even the great source 
of all grief, death, is now abolished. 
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The Crisis 
and Up- 
turning. 



Jehovah is revealed. The vision of this age is 
extended. Only a world-catastrophe involving peo- 
ples not immediately concerned with Israel can 
satisfy its outlook. Ezekiel had some such thought 
as this in mind when he brought up King Gog 
with his hosts to be annihilated before Jerusalem. 
Judah in Babylon was rather a passive spectator 
of the contest of the nations which was to free her 
from captivity. So, in this age, we have the pic- 
tures of universal war from Zechariah and the con- 
vulsions of contending kingdoms described by 
Haggai, all of which were to usher in the era of 
Jerusalem's glory, the age of peace. These gen- 
eral anticipations are usually called " apocalyptic." 
They are the beginning of a long series of such 
forms of predictive utterance. A splendid exam- 
ple of them is given in Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. Highly 
colored visions of this sort are found in Zechariah, 
chapters xii.-xiv., and in the prophecies of Daniel. 
They represent in one sense the least satisfac- 
tory element in the expectations of this age, since 
the descriptions of the overthrow and ruin of the 
heathen world are shot through with an element 
of severity and relentlessness and are conceived in 
forms sometimes so repulsive as to shock and pain 
the religious sense (cf. Zech. xiv. 12). Yet one 
cannot but acknowledge the force of the grand 
and impressive imagery with which the prophet in 
the latter chapters of Daniel sets forth the con- 
summation of the future. The pictures of chap- 
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ters vii. and xii. seem to be parallel. The last 
days see Jehovah fitly entitled the "Ancient of 
Days," seated upon his fiery throne, pronouncing 
judgment which involves the establishing of the 
kingdom of the " Son of Man " forever. Another 
feature of the judgment is the resurrection to a 
life of eternal joy on the part of those who have 
been constant and valiant in the time of trial, 
while apostates awake to a life of shame. The 
new kingdom of the faithful is set up upon the earth 
and all peoples and nations are subject to it. Out 
of such representations as these, diligent but liter- 
alistic students have set about constructing a pro- 
gramme of the end of the world. But apart from 
affording forms of thought which by vividness 
and concreteness have ever been found helpful to 
many minds in picturing the future, it is clear that 
these representations are either local and individ- 
ual, or characteristic of a mode of thinking that 
sprang up in this period and can be properly 
understood only from the historical conditions of 
the times. 

9. The Choice of Zerubbabel. 

(21) Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, 
saying, I will shake the heavens and the earth : 
(22) and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, 
and I will destroy the strength of the kingdoms of 
the nations ; and I will overthrow the chariots, 
and those that ride in them ; and the horses and 
their riders shall come down, every one by the 
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sword of his brother. (23) In that day, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, 
my servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith Jehovah, and 
will make thee as a signet : for I have chosen thee, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. — Haggai ii. 21-23. 

10. The Royal Branch and his Priests. 

(6) And the angel of Jehovah protested unto 
Joshua, saying, (7) Thus saith Jehovah of hosts : 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, and if thou wilt keep 
my charge, then thou also shalt judge my house, 
and shalt also keep my courts, and I will give 
thee a place of access among these that stand by. 
(8) Hear now, O Joshua the high priest, thou and 
thy fellows that sit before thee ; for they are men 
which . are a sign : for, behold, I will bring forth 
my servant the Branch. (9) For behold, the 
stone that I have set before Joshua; upon one 
stone are seven eyes : behold, I will engrave the 
graving thereof, saith Jehovah of hosts, and I will 
remove the iniquity of that land in one day. 
(10) In that day, saith Jehovah of hosts, shall ye 
call every man his neighbour under the vine and 
under the fig tree. — Zech. iii. 6-10. 1 

11. The King anb Priest. 

(9) And the word of Jehovah came unto me, 
saying, (10) Take of them of the captivity, even 
of Heldai, of Tobijah, and of Jedaiah ; and come 
thou the same day, and go into the house of Josiah 

1 The difficult question of the stone is not particularly pertinent 
to our theme. Probably the best interpretation is that which re- 
gards it as a symbol of the temple, " the full expression of God's 
providence and care — his seven eyes." Cf. G. A. Smith XII 
Prophets, II, p. 297. 
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the son of Zephaniah, whither they are come from 
Babylon; (n) yea, take [of them] silver and 
gold, and make crowns, and set them upon the 
head of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, the high 
priest; (12) and speak unto him, saying, Thus 
speaketh Jehovah of hosts, saying, Behold, the 
man whose name is the Branch; and he shall 
grow up out of his place, and he shall build the 
temple of Jehovah: (13) even he shall build the 
temple of Jehovah ; and he shall bear the glory, 
and shall sit and rule upon his throne ; and he 
shall be a priest upon his throne : and the counsel 
of peace shall be between them both. (14) And 
the crowns shall be to Helem, and to Tobijah, and 
to Jedaiah, and to Hen the son of Zephaniah, for 
a memorial in the temple of Jehovah. (15) And 
they that are far off shall come and build in the 
temple of Jehovah, and ye shall know that Jeho- 
vah of hosts hath sent me unto you. And [this] 
shall come to pass, if ye will diligently obey the 
voice of Jehovah your God. — Zech. vi. 9-1 5. 1 

12. The Coming of the Messenger. 

(iii. 1) Behold, I send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me : and the Lord, 

1 The vss. 11-13 read confusedly and point to some textual 
difficulty. For this there are two emendations: (1) in vs. 11, 
after the phrase "Joshua the son of Jehozadak," the phrase "and 
on the head of Zerubbabel " has fallen out, i.e. the " crowns " are 
for the two great representative leaders; (2) substitute for the 
phrase " Joshua the son of Jehozadak " the name " Zerubbabel," and 
in vs. 13 for "he shall be a priest upon his throne " read "Joshua 
shall be priest on his right hand." At any rate, it seems certain 
that two persons are referred to in vs. 13. See G. A. Smith, XII 
Prophets, II, p. 3° 8 f 
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whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple ; 
and the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in, behold, he cometh, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
(2) But who may abide the day of his coming? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth ? for he is 
like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' soap : (3) and 
he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver ; and they shall offer unto Je- 
hovah offerings in righteousness. (4) Then shall 
the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto Jehovah, as in the days of old, and as in 
ancient years. (5) And I will come near to you 
to judgement ; and I will be a swift witness against 
the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and 
against false swearers ; and against those that op- 
press the hireling in his wages, the widow, and 
the fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger 
[from his right], and fear not me, saith Jehovah 
of hosts. (6) For I Jehovah change not; there- 
fore ye, O sons of Jacob, are not consumed. 

(iv. 1) For, behold, the day cometh, it burneth 
as a furnace ; and all the proud, and all that work 
wickedness, shall be stubble : and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor branch. 
(2) But unto you that fear my name shall the sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings;, 
and ye shall go forth, and gambol as calves of the 
stall. (3) And ye shall tread down the wicked ; 
for they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet 
in the day that I do make, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
(4) Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, 
which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all 
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Israel, even statutes and judgements. (5) Behold, 
I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great 
and terrible day of Jehovah come. (6) And he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
, and the heart of the children to their fathers ; lest 
I come and smite the earth with a curse. 

— Mal. iii. 1-6 ; iv. 1-6. 1 

(V) The old hope of the revival of the ancient in- 
stitutions of Israel was felt in this last age. How 
the two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, looked 
forward to the crowning of Zerubbabel as the 
messiah of Jehovah, the king of the new nation ! 
He is the one whom Jehovah regards with intense 
solicitude, who is his signet ring, who is the 
" branch " of the Davidic house upon whom the 
hopes of all depend (Haggai ii. 23 ; Zech. iii. 

1 Mal. iii. 1-6 is the answer to the doubt of ii. 17 and is to be 
read in connection with that. The " God of judgement " will send 
his " messenger," whom he himself will immediately follow and 
who is, as it were, merged into his master. This advent will be 
accompanied with a great purification of ritual and morals. 

iv. 1-6 connects with iii. 13-18. Among the faithful, doubts 
of Jehovah's justice were being uttered (cf. vs. 16, "such things" 
(lxx.) "they that feared the Lord spake"). In reply, Jehovah 
promises a day of judgment with a twofold result : destruction 
of the wicked, and enlightenment and joy for the righteous. That 
day, however, is preceded by the mission of Elijah, that God's 
people may have an opportunity to rectify themselves according 
to the Law. As the representations in iii. 1-6 and iv. 1-6 are 
so similar, e.g. doubt, warning by a messenger, judgment, it is 
likely that the "messenger" of iii. I is to be interpreted by the 
" Elijah " of iv. 5, and therefore the expectation is of a prophetic 
teacher who precedes the advent of Jehovah. It is significant 
that the whole form of presentation borders on the apocalyptic 
(see p. 214 and C. R. Brown in Biblical World, December, 1899). 
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8, 12). The prophet, too, reappears. He is to 

The Past be the " messenger," in Malachi's words, who will 

Revivified. , . , T , , . 

prepare the way for the coming or Jehovah. A 

second Elijah will come to bring about a great 
revival and reconciliation between God's people, 
and thus usher in the era of blessing (Mai. iii. 1 ; 
iv. 5). The same prophet who desired the king 
saw also a great place for the priest. " The high 
priest is already the religious representative of his 
people" in the visions of Zechariah. Israel is 
sanctified in him. In the day of the revived king- 
dom he was to be an ally and helper of the mon- 
archy (Zech. iii. 7, 8; vi. 12, 13). 

13. The Repentant and Forgiven Israel. 

(10) And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit 
of grace and of supplication ; and they shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced : and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is 
in bitterness for his firstborn, (n) In that day 
shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as 
the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon. (12) And the land shall mourn, every 
family apart ; the family of the house of David 
apart, and their wives apart; the family of the 
house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart; 
(13) the family of the house of Levi apart, and 
their wives apart; the family of the Shimeites 
apart, and their wives apart; (14) all the families 
that remain, every family apart, and their wives 
apart. 
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(xiii. i) In that day there shall be a fountain 
opened to the house of David and to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness. 

— Zech. xii. lo-xiii. I. 

14. The Sufferer obeys Jehovah's Call and trusts. 

I. I waited patiently for Jehovah ; (i) 
And he inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 

He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry clay ; (2) 

And he set my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings. 

And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unto our God : (3) 

Many shall see it, and fear, 

And shall trust in Jehovah. 

II. Blessed is the man that maketh Jehovah his 

trust, (4) 

And respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn 

aside to lies. 
Many, O Jehovah my God, are the wonderful 

works which thou hast done, (5) 

And thy thoughts which are to usward : 
They cannot be set in order unto thee ; 
If I would declare and speak of them, 
They are more than can be numbered. 
Sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight in ; (6) 
Mine ears hast thou opened : 
Burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not 

required. 
Then said I, Lo, I am come ; (7) 

In the roll of the book it is written of me ; 
I delight to do thy will, O my God ; (8) 

Yea, thy law is within my heart. 
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I have published righteousness in the great con- 
gregation ; (9) 
Lo, I will not refrain my lips, 

Jehovah, thou knowest. 

1 have not hid thy righteousness within my 

heart; (10) 

I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation : 
I have not concealed thy lovingkindness and thy 

truth from the great congregation. 
Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O 

Jehovah: (n) 

Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually 

preserve me. 

III. For innumerable evils have compassed me 

about, (12) 

Mine iniquities have overtaken me, so that I am 

not able to look up ; 
They are more than the hairs of mine head, and 

my heart hath failed me. 
Be pleased, O Jehovah, to deliver me : (13) 

Make haste to help me, O Jehovah. 
Let them be ashamed and confounded together(i4) 
That seek after my soul to destroy it : 
Let them be turned backward and brought to 

dishonour 
That delight in my hurt. 

Let them be desolate by reason of their shame (15) 
That say unto me, Aha, Aha. 
Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad 

in thee : (16) 

Let such as love thy salvation say continually, 
Jehovah be magnified. 

But I am poor and needy ; (17) 

[Yet] the Lord thinketh upon me : 
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Thou art my help and my deliverer ; 
Make no tarrying, O my God. — Ps. xl. 1 

15. The Security of Jehovah's Faithful One. 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High (!) 

Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of Jehovah, he is my refuge and my for- 
tress ; (2) 

My God, in whom I trust. 

For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, (3) 

And from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his pinions, (4) 

And under his wings shalt thou take refuge : 

His truth is a shield and a buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, (5) 

Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 

For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, (6) 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, (7) 

1 The Psalm falls into three strophes: (1) vss. 1-3, after anx- 
ious waiting for Jehovah's deliverance, the sufferer was saved; 
(2) vss. 4-1 1, his testimony and his example are the evidence 
that the trust and praise Jehovah desires are those manifested 
in obedience and testimony to him; (3) vss. 12-17, troubles and 
enemies are gathering again, yet he continues to wait on Jehovah. 

The connection of thought between the beginning and end of 
the Psalm is a little difficult. The deliverance has come in vss. 
1,2; it is earnestly sought in vs. 17. Coupled with this difficulty 
is the problem presented by the similarity of language between 
vss. 13-17 and Psalm lxx. Some have thought that vss. 12-17 
are fragments of another Psalm editorially joined to the original 
Psalm xl. Perhaps this editorial work was done when the Psalm 
was adopted for a community Psalm in some dark time after the 
Exile. 
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And ten thousand at thy right hand ; 

[But] it shall not come nigh thee. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold, (8) 

And see the reward of the wicked. 

For thou, Jehovah, art my refuge / (9) 

Thou hast made the Most High thy habitation ; 
There shall no evil befall thee, (10) 

Neither shall any plague come nigh thy tent. 
For he shall give his angels charge over thee, (n) 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, (12) 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder : (13) 
The young lion and the serpent shalt thou trample 
under feet. 

Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
will I deliver him : (14) 

I will set him on high, because he hath known 
my name. 

He shall call upon me, and I will answer him; (15) 

I will be with him in trouble : 

I will deliver him, and honour him. 

With long life will I satisfy him, (16) 

And shew him my salvation. — Ps. xci. 1 

1 A dramatic poem in which three persons speak alternately. 
A satisfactory analysis is that given by De Witt in his Psalms, a 
New Translation, viz. : " (i) a declaration by the Psalmist, not 
personal but general (vs. I) ; (2) a. voice heard in soliloquy, 
expressing trust in Jehovah (vs. 2); (3) the Psalmist responds, 
assuring him of safety in all dangers (vss. 3-8); (4) the voice 
is again heard addressing God with confident trust (vs. ga) ; (5) 
again the Psalmist responds with additional assurances (vss. gb- 
r 3); (6) God now speaks, confirming the hope of his servant 
(vss. 14-16)." 
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16. Jehovah's Servant delivered from Death. 

Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance and of 

my cup : (5) 

Thou maintainest my lot. 

The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; (6) 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
I will bless Jehovah, who hath given me coun- 

sel: ( 7 ) 

Yea, my reins instruct me in the night seasons. 
I have set Jehovah always before me : (8) 

Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 

moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoic- 

eth : (9) 

My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; (10) 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 

corruption. 
Thou wilt shew me the path of life : (n) 

In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

— Ps. xvi. 5— 11. 

(d) The conception of an individual in whom 
the hopes^oT^e" age cehtfeo! "attains greater clear- 
ness in this period. It has already been remarked The Hopes 
how the pathetic figure of Jeremiah gave the ^ tre , < J ia 
impulse to this mode of thinking, and how the 
teachings of Isaiah xlii.-lv. developed it, though 
the individual reference in the prophecies of the 
second Isaiah is not demonstrable. Similar indefi- 
niteness continues to characterize expectations after 
the Exile, such as those of Isaiah lxi. (see p. 171), 

Q 



The Signifi- 
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where the individualistic representation passes by 
degrees into a characterization of the people and 
a thanksgiving for national blessing. The " son of 
man " of Daniel vii. 13 may likewise be the glorified 
Israel, just as in chapter xii. the "holy people" 
stand in the seer's vision. 

Not without reason, however, did the position 
assigned to Zerubbabel by Haggai and Zechariah 
give a strong support to the gathering of messi- 
anic ideas about an individual. His high birth 

canceof and official rank, the remarkable series of events 
Zerubbabel. . . 

in the outer world accompanying his career, and 

his sudden disappearance from off the scene, may 
well have made him a sign and a rallying point 
for all sorts of prophetic oracles. The mysterious 
and unexpected silence concerning him that falls 
upon Zechariah's pages has suggested the view 
that he was removed and suffered a martyr's 
death at the hands of the Persian ruler. Such an 
event would immensely have stimulated the con- 
ception of the " suffering servant " and contributed 
to the individualizing of it. The trial and the 
triumph, with their world-wide issues, became the 
themes of prophet and poet alike. The martyr- 
dom of the sufferer was portrayed in Zechariah xi. 
4-17; xiii. 7-9; xii. 10-xiii. 1 as the killing of the 
shepherd by his own people, or in Daniel ix. 24-27, 
as his cutting off by a foreign oppressor. The 
triumph after the suffering is the theme of Psalms 
that follow in the track of Psalm xxii., like the forti- 
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eth, the ninety-first, or the sixteenth. These Psalms suffering 
deal with individual experience ; however, this * n ? 
may have been idealized for their use as community 
Psalms. In the sixteenth, for example, the singer, 
from what threatens to be his death-bed, utters 
words of supreme faith and calm assurance. He 
has been faithful to Jehovah in life and has chosen 
those who were like minded. Prosperity has 
attended him, and therefore the future is bright. 
The realm of the dead is not to be his dwelling 
place. He by whom Jehovah stands is to be 
restored to life. The expressions are so general 
and indefinite that it is difficult to say whether the 
psalmist declares that though he enter the gates of 
death he shall not abide there, but shall pass 
triumphantly through the realm of Sheol unto 
Jehovah, or merely that the disease shall not prove 
fatal. He is, however, assured that to have God 
at one's right hand is to abide at His right hand 
forever hereafter. Here is the kernel of the psalm 
— the permanence of Jehovah's servant. 

The relation of the triumphant individual to 
Jehovah is one of absolute dependence and humil- 
ity in many utterances of the time. He is, indeed, 
the " servant." In Zechariah ix. 9 he comes, vindi- 
cated by Jehovah rather than triumphant. It is 
a humble entry upon the ass, symbol of peace. 
His mission is to do Jehovah's will. He has made 
Jehovah his refuge ; God's right hand upholds 
him. 
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The issue of the suffering and triumph of the 
The Result, individual is a wider blessing to mankind. It was 
still thought of by some as confined to Israel, or 
even to the righteous within Israel. A remarkable 
outcome is suggested in Zechariah xii. io-xiii. i. 
After the deliverance of Jerusalem by Jehovah, the 
inhabitants shall be moved to deep mourning for 
having slain their shepherd ; as a result of their 
penitence, Jehovah will remove their sin. The 
largest expectation is seen in the Book of Jonah, 
where, in consequence of the prophet's preaching, 
all Nineveh is turned to Jehovah. But that this 
issue was not altogether acceptable to some 
teachers of Israel is shown by Jonah's anger and 
Jehovah's defence of himself. The narrow view 
of Jonah prevailed more and more as the com- 
munity came in contact with the imperial powers 
of the day and suffered from them. In its eyes 
Jehovah would crush the nations for Israel's sake 
rather than convert them. 

17. Jehovah's Exaltation of Man. 

O Jehovah, our Lord, (i) 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth ! 
Who hast set thy glory upon the heavens. 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 

thou established strength, (2) 

Because of thine adversaries, 
That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 

fingers, (3) 
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The moon and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained ; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? (4) 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than 
God, (5) 

And crownest him with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; (6) 

Thou hast put all things under his feet : 

All sheep and oxen, (7) 

Yea, and the beasts of the field ; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, (8) 

Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

O Jehovah, our Lord, (9) 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth ! 

— Ps. viii. 

(e) The counterpart of this individualistic ideal 
is a thought of man as man, apart from all na- 
tional ideals or limitations, as a being of Jehovah's 
creation, abiding under Jehovah's blessing. Thus, 
as has been observed, to this age belongs the in- 
terpretation of creation which appears in Genesis i. 
(cf. p. 14). A similar ideal picture is given in the 
eighth Psalm. The wonderful contrasts in man The Heal 
are dwelt upon, his insignificance and his mag- 
nificence, his greatness and his littleness. It is in 
the picture of his wondrous exaltation that the 
poet finds inspiration for his lofty flight. Created 
by Jehovah, to all else than God he is superior. 
To God alone he yields, and to him he is but a little 
inferior. All the majesty and glory and greatness 
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of one who is but just a step below the mighty 
one gather about him. Such is man in his ideal 
state as the creation of Jehovah. 

VI. In the two considerations last mentioned 
centre the truly and permanently characteristic 
foreshadowings of the time. The outcome of the 
era of divine grace was for the exilic seers the 
Summary, holy community in its various aspects (cf. p. 168). 
But now out of the community, at its head, raised 
up and glorified by Jehovah, appears the holy in- 
dividual. His characteristic marks are humility, 
righteousness, and service, by which he leads his 
people on to their supreme achievement. 

Thus a new era dawns, in which man realizes his 
original divine character and attains his true place 
near to God and at the head of creation. Yet he is 
man purified, redeemed, justified, in whom dwells 
Jehovah's spirit, or who abides in Jehovah's pres- 
ence. The leader is identified with his followers, 
and together they enter and occupy a new world. 

In this age, therefore, the longest step is taken 
out of the shadow of expectancy into the substance 
of realization. Other steps were taken in the 
same time of very doubtful wisdom and with sad 
consequences to the progress of Jehovah's cause 
in the future. The humble leader was to disap- 
pear behind the conquering king. Righteousness 
was to decline before worldly position. The rule 
of the nations was to be preferred to the rule of 
the spirit. Universal peace was to be sought by 
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planting Jerusalem's foot upon the necks of kings. 
But these ideals were at last to perish, or rather to 
be realized only after the sufferer had trodden his 
bloody path to the end in a world where meekness 
and purity and love had made all men one. 

VII. In looking back over the expectations of 
this age, what strikes one forcibly is not so much Estimate 
the scantiness of the material or the comparative 
narrowness of the outlook, but rather the persist- 
ence of hope for the future which-.was able to out- 
live the great disappointments of the return. In 
the midst of discouragements Judah persevered in 
hoping for the coming of Jehovah and .the. realiz- 
ing of. the promises of the past. From one point 
of view the post-exilic age may_be regarded asjhe 
greatand clowning period of messianic expectation. 
The reasons for this, not far to seek, are at least 
two: (1) the union of disappointment at the real- 
ization of past hopes with the recurrence of critical 
epochs in the outward history of the people served 
to direct and hold alert its forward look ; (2) the 
introduction of the legal system with its devotion 
to the will of Jehovah, and the rise of Scribism 
with its interest in Israel's old literature, kept the 
former promises fresh in mind whereby the com- 
munity in view of its conscious effort after obedi- 
ence felt ever more certain of Jehovah's favor and 
ultimate intervention for salvation and victory. 1 

1 For a statement of the darker side of the relation of the Law 
to the Messianic Hope, cf. Andrews, God's Revelations of Himself 
to Men, p. 212 ff. 
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The same factors which kept these hopes alive and 
strong would also tend to preserve and emphasize 
their spiritual nature. This they never lost for the 
best of the Jewish teachers, but the entrance of 
political forces and the degeneration of piety into 
formalism or scepticism materialized and degraded 
them for the leaders of parties and the mass of the 
community. That Jesus restored and heightened 
their spiritual character and found lodgement for 
them in this higher form in the minds of his fol- 
lowers is evidence that the old teaching had not 
wholly perished. ,.»' 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. The Relation of the Law to the Messianic 
Hope : (a) note the fact of the existence and 
vigor of these two elements of Jewish life in this 
age ; (£) consider whether there is any relation 
between them, and, if so, develop it (cf. p. 231). 
Schiirer, Hist, of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, II, Div. II, p. 128; Montefiore, 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1892), Lect. IX. 

2. The Historical Background of the Daniel 
Prophecies : (a) note the various views on this 
point — Babylonian or Maccabaean elements ; 
{p) apply them in detail to characteristic pas- 
sages ; (c) determine whether this is " prophecy of 
the present"; (d) consider the relation of the 
whole to the reality and meaning of the Messianic 
Hope. Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Verdict 
of the Monuments, p. 490 ff. ; Driver in Authority 
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and Archceology, p. 126 f. ; Schfirer, Hist, of the 
Jewish People, etc., II, Div. II, p. 137, Div. Ill, 
p. 49 ff. ; Hastings, Bible Diet., art. " Daniel " ; 
Ency. Biblica, art. " Daniel" ; cf. p. 188, note 2. 

Messianic Psalms: {a) search the Psalter for these; 
(6) classify them ; (e) formulate the problem as 
to the individual and the community element in 
the Psalter and attempt an answer ; (d ) bearing 
of this problem and its solution on the messianic 
element. Perowne, The Psalms, I, Ch. Ill ; 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life, etc., p. 104 ff. ; 
Kirkpatrick, The Psalms (Camb. Bible), I, Int., 
Ch. VIII. 

The Individual Element in the Post-Exilic Lit- 
erature : (a) from the history of the age and its 
reflection, in the literature trace the growth of in- 
dividualism : (1) as a heritage from Jeremiah and 
the Exile, (2) as intensified in the Restoration, 
(3) as affected by Law, (4) as appearing in Psal- 
mody and Wisdom ; (6) bearing of it on the messi- 
anic ideas of the age. Toy, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, p. 396 f. ; Ottley, Aspects of the O. T., 
p. 90 f. 

The New Testament References to the Litera- 
ture of this Period : (a) gathered, (6) studied 
critically from the historical point of view ; (c ) con- 
clusions formed ; (d) principles formulated. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE EXPECTATION OF THE YEARS FROM THE MAO 
CABjEAN UPRISING TO JESUS 

I. The literary activity described in the last 
chapter (p. 185 ff.) widened and intensified during 
and after the age in which the latest books of 
the Old Testament were written. A large part of 
the writings of this time is found in the semi- 
canonical collection known as the Apocrypha. 
The Others exist as separate works to which is given 

the name of Pseudepigrapha because they appear 
under the names of saints and heroes of the past. 
If characterized according to its content all this 
literature may be roughly grouped as (1) histories 
or narratives in historical form ; (2) writings based 
on prophecy, either as additions to existing proph- 
ecies or as independent works which for the most 
part take the form of apocalypses ; (3) writings 
of the "wisdom" type, teaching ethical and 
religious truth directly by exhortation and princi- 
ple. Examples of the first class are First Mac- 
cabees ; First Esdras ; Judith and Tobit. Among 
those of the second are the additions to Daniel 
and Esther, the Book of Enoch, the Book of 

2 34 
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Jubilees, the Sibylline Oracles, and the Psalms 
of Solomon. To the third belong Ecclesiasticus 
or the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. 

Of this literature some works deserve special 
mention in view of their contribution to messianic 
thought. 

1. The Book of Enoch should really be called 
a compilation of Enoch literature, since in this 
period the use of the name of Enoch appears to 
have been a favorite method of recommending 
apocalyptic writings to the favor of the faithful. 
One of these compilations has come down to us in 
a Slavonic version. Another much more important 
exists in entirety in an Ethiopic translation with 
fragments in Greek and Latin. The original was 
probably written in Hebrew and is a Palestinian Enoch, 
work, while the Slavonic Enoch comes mainly from 
a Greek original intended for Hellenistic Jews. 
The latter is also of a later date than the former, 
whose latest portions are pre-Christian while the 
latter belongs to the first Christian century ; accord- 
ing to the most recent results of investigation 1 
there are at least five apocalypses gathered together 

1 The latest and best work on Enoch has been done by R. H. 
Charles, whose Book of Enoch, translated from Dillmann's Ethiopic 
text, with introduction, notes, appendices, etc., appeared in 1893. 
Charles is also the writer of the article " Enoch " in Hastings's 
Bible Dictionary. His conclusions as to the several parts of the 
book and their dates are given above. The passages chosen for 
illustration in this chapter are taken from his version. 
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in the 107 chapters of the Ethiopic Enoch, dis- 
tinguishable as follows: (1) chapters i.-xxxvi. be- 
longing to the early years of the second century 
b.c, (2) chapters lxxxiii.-xc, of a little later date, 
(3) chapters xci.-civ., assigned to the latter half 
of the same century, (4) chapters xxxvii.-lxx., 
called the " Similitudes," belonging to the first 
half of the first century b.c, (5) chapters lxxii- 
lxxix., Ixxxii. Besides these a series of passages 
which seem to belong to a so-called Book of 
Noah and a few other sections appear as inter- 
polations. 

In general these apocalypses resemble one an- 
other in form and content. As Enoch was one 
who " walked with God " (Gen. v. 24), it was con- 
cluded that, as he had enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities of knowing the secrets of God's will, so 
he had revealed to his descendants this knowl- 
edge which they in their turn handed down to 
be made known in times of doubt and distress. 
Hence these apocalypses hailing from him have 
to do with the divine determination of human 
history, the interpretation of the past, the cer- 
tainties of the future, the final consummation of 
all things, and the ultimate victory of righteous- 
ness. The details of the realization of the divine 
purposes are various, the order and importance 
of the events are not the same, and these differ- 
ences constitute the significant grounds for the 
analysis and differentiation of the various parts 
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of the book. The style of these, as of the other 
apocalypses, is diffuse, enigmatic, technical, repe- 
titious, and wearisome. But they reflect even in 
this particular, as in their content and form, the 
spirit, aspirations, and thinking of the two cen- 
turies which precede the coming of Christ, and 
even supply some forms of thought and represen- 
tations to Christian literature. 

2. The Sibylline Oracles : are a melange of pre- Sibylline 
dictions in Greek hexameters, chaotic in arrange- 
ment, interpolated and corrupted by Jewish and 
Christian hands. They mask under the name of 
the mysterious Sibyl whose fateful books played 
so large a part in the traditions of republican 
Rome. Some Jewish Hellenist of Egypt assumed 
the Sibyl's role to utter oracles which reflect an 
historical philosophy which made the fate of 
Israel the turning point of universal history. 
About this nucleus have been gathered all sorts 
of similar utterances whose origin is undiscover- 
able and whose significance is uncertain. But 
the vein of Jewish messianic thought is traceable 
in several of the fourteen (or twelve) books of 
which the volume is composed and constitutes its 

1 A convenient poetical translation of these oracles is that by 
Professor M. S. Terry, entitled The Sibylline Oracles translated 
from the Greek into English Blank Verse. (New edition revised 
1899.) The requirements of blank verse are not always consistent 
with exactness of translation, but. the version of Professor Terry 
yields an approximately satisfactory sense in most cases and is 
used in the selections and references given in this chapter. 
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earliest and most valuable portion. This Jewish 
element is probably pre-Christian. 

3. Ecclesiasticus, 1 or the Wisdom of Jesus son 
of Sirach, a book of fifty-one chapters, is the 
pearl of the Apocrypha. It is a Greek transla- 
tion from a Hebrew original, some considerable 
fragments of which have been recently discovered. 
In spirit and content it resembles the Book of 
Proverbs, dealing as it does with such subjects 
as wisdom, its being, relations of man and God, 
the law, exhortations to wisdom, right living, the 
history of God's people, God in creation and in 
history, etc. From statements in the book itself, 
it is concluded that its author wrote before the 
Maccabsean struggle, and the calmness and seren- 
ity in the point of view and discussions substanti- 
ate this conclusion. He delights equally in the 
priest and the scribe, and praises the temple as 
well as the law. The background is Palestinian. 

4. The Wisdom of Solomon 2 is a Hellenistic 
wisdom book and its Greek dress is original. 
Its author is unknown and its date can be only 
approximately determined as in the first pre- 
Christian century. It was intended to recom- 



1 The Revised Version of the Apocrypha should be consulted 
for Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. Commentaries 
on both books are found in the Bible Commentary on the Apoc- 
rypha (Ecclesiasticus is by Edersheim, Wisdom by F. W. Farrar) 
or in Bissell's Apocrypha in the Lange series. 

2 An elaborate edition of Wisdom is that by W. J. Deane, The 
Book of Wisdom, 1881. For other literature, see note I. 
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mend Jewish wisdom and ideals of living to Greek 
readers, and contains distinct traces of acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy. The first nine chapters 
deal with the abstract value of wisdom ; the follow- 
ing ten chapters clinch the argument by an appeal to 
Israelitish history as illustrative of wisdom's power. 
The representation of Solomon, Israel's philosophic 
king, as the speaker, is characteristic of the age, 
and reminds us of Ecclesiastes. 

5. The Psalms of Solomon, 1 eighteen in number, Psaimsof 
are written in Greek, and reflect a definite histori- 
cal situation, viz. the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Romans under Pompey (63 B.C.). They occupy 
the point of view of a pious Pharisee mourning 
over the degradation of his country as a result of 
foreign conquest and the degeneracy of national 
leaders. Why the name of Solomon is attached 
to them is uncertain, as well as whether they are 
from one author and are the translation of a 
Hebrew original. Psalms xvii. and xviii. contain 
the chief messianic elements. As coming from 
the latter half of the first pre-Christian century 
and reflecting the Pharisaism of these years, they 
are of unique value for the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish thought which directly affected the beginnings 
of Christianity. 

1 A thoroughly good edition is that by Ryle and James, Psalms 
of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon, the 
Greek text with English translation, notes, etc., 1891. The se- 
lections in this chapter are given in that translation. 
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National in- II, With the Maccabsean uprising the Jewish 
achieve™ 06 community comes forth from its religious seclu- 
and lost, 164 s j on j nt0 t h e current of the world's history, and its 

B.C-6 A.D. J 

silence is broken to tell of its achievements and its 
struggles. The chapter of Jewish history that 
unrolls is both brilliant and gloomy, inspiring 
and disheartening. 1 The main features are clear, 
though there is much detail that is uncertain and 
the causes and growth of forces that affect the 
course of things lie sometimes too deep for analy- 
sis. Three epochs or moments in the history sum 
up its significance: (1) The struggle for inde- 
pendence ; (2) The clash of national and religious 
ideals ; (3) The Roman and the Idumsean. 

1. The heroic period of the Maccabaean upris- 
ing reached its culmination in 162 b.c. The Syrian 
kingdom in that year granted to the Jews religious 
freedom in the observance of their own law and 
the celebration of their own ceremonial. 

Was not this achievement all that could be 
desired? Perhaps all Jews would have replied 
in the affirmative and acquiesced in the political 
supremacy of Syria had not the Maccabees led the 
way to the attainment of political independence. 
At first they had little success or following, but 
this new rallying cry in time drew after them the 
majority of the Jews, though many of the " Pious " 

1 An admirable narrative of this intensely interesting historical 
development will be found in Mathews, A History of New Testa- 
ment Times in Palestine (Macmillan, 1899). 
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could not follow. The result was finally accom- The strug- 
plished. The Syrian kingdom was in decay, the pendence. 
Maccabees, Jonathan and Simon, were shrewd 
statesmen, and played off the various Syrian 
kings against one another to perfection until in 
143-142 b.c. Demetrius II made the formal ac- 
knowledgment of Jewish independence. 

Thus the Jewish community swings out again as 
a free and independent state into the world of ori- 
ental politics after nearly five hundred years of 
vassalage to successive empires of the East. How 
many changes had it seen, how many splendid dy- 
nasties outlived, how much suffering and humilia- 
tion undergone, how many fair hopes blighted, 
since Nebuchadrezzar had hurled down Jerusalem's 
walls and burned her palaces and temples ! No won- 
der the people were transported with joy and burst 
forth in psalms and songs. Even the somewhat 
undemonstrative author of First Maccabees cries 
exultingly, "Thus the yoke of the heathen was 
taken away from Israel," and relates how at the 
removal of the Syrian garrison from the citadel 
of Jerusalem the people " entered into it . . . with 
thanksgiving and branches of palm trees, and with 
harps and cymbals, and with viols and hymns and 
songs ; because there was destroyed a great enemy 
out of Israel " (xiii. 51). No wonder that in grati- 
tude they ordained in 141 b.c. " that Simon should 
be their governor and high priest forever." 

2. The high-priesthood of Simon was the begin- 
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ning of a period of expansion for the new state 
which in time made its boundaries almost co- 
extensive with those of the old Hebrew kingdom 
under David. A new era of prosperity dawned 
when, as the writer of First Maccabees expressed 
it, "they did till their ground in peace, and the 
earth gave her increase and the trees of the field 
their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the streets, 
communing together of good things and the young 
men put on glorious and warlike apparel. . . . 
He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced 
with great joy; for every man sat under his vine 
and his fig tree, and there was none to fray them " 
(i Mace. xiv. 9-12). 

But the era of peace and communing together 
was not without its dangers. The times of 
struggle and stress that had preceded, while they 
had put into the background the inner discords 
of religious thought and sentiment that existed 
among the people, had yet intensified those differ- 
ences. The " Pious " especially had grown more 
than ever devoted to the " Law " in all its length 
and breadth, and the breach between them and 
the Hellenizing aristocracy became wider. And 
now when the religious and national victory had 
been won, they looked about them to find that 
they and their leaders, the Maccabees (or As- 
monseans, as they are now called), had been 
gradually parting company, the latter with their 
national and political ambitions inclining to the 
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side of the aristocracy. Thus two parties sprang 
into being, each with definite and antagonistic 
aims, the "Pious" under the new name of Phari- Pharisees 
sees or " Separated," pushing to the extreme their Sa( f" ucees 
type of piety which consisted in the demand for 
a literal avoidance of impurity by utter obedience 
to the "Law" — and the Sadducees, willing to 
abide by the written Mosaic code, but supremely 
interested in the administration of the state, its 
offices, its emoluments, and its political success. 
The national ideals of the Asmonaeans, with their 
plans for placing Israel again among the states 
of the world, could not but be distasteful to the 
Pharisees, whose antagonism was also manifested 
in the claim that the Maccabsean high priest had, 
strictly speaking, no legal right to his position. 
The latter naturally in this situation gravitated 
toward the Sadducees until finally he broke with 
the Pharisees, persecuted them, and renounced 
their ideals. Thus the state was shaken and 
undermined by the strife of parties throughout 
the days of John Hyrcanus and Alexander. 
Meanwhile the theocratic dignity of the Asmo- 
nsean, which had been threatened by Pharisaic 
nationalism, tended to assert itself and thereby to 
assume a monarchical character. Soon the high 
priest deliberately took the royal title and Israel 
was again a monarchy under Aristobulus or Alex- 
ander (104 b.c.) .For a brief period under Alex- 
andra (78-69 B.C.) the Pharisees came to the front, 
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but like all partisans and fanatics overplayed their 
part, and the queen's death was the signal for the 
renewal of factional difficulties. 

3. The strength of the new state lay along 
three lines : the outburst of religious zeal, the 
weakness of the Syrian Empire, and the wisdom 
and vigor of the Asmonaean rulers. The first of 
these elements had been turned into party spirit 
and religious faction. The last was lost in the 
struggle of parties and in family quarrels. The 
second, at first favorable, finally became a menace 
in opening the way for the coming forward of 
new nationalities and at last in compelling the 
interference of Rome in the affairs of the East. 

Down from the north, into the midst of a dreary 
dynastic dispute between two Asmonaean brothers, 
came the Roman legions, and the Roman sword 
hewed down the tottering structure of Jewish 
independence. Pompey advanced into Syria, cap- 
tured Jerusalem in 63 b.c. and turned the state 
again into a religious community under the high- 
priesthood of Hyrcanus II, subject to the Roman 
governor of the province of Syria. The distress 
of a faithful Pharisee of the time, humiliated by 
this overwhelming disaster, is poured out in the 
Psalms of Solomon (see p. 239) in such words as 
the following : — ■ 

The heathen went up against thine altar ; 
They trampled it down [yea,] with their sandals in 
their pride. 
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Because the sons of Jerusalem denied the holy 

things of the Lord, 
[And] polluted the gifts of God with iniquities. 
For this cause said he, "Cast ye them afar off 

from me." 

Her sons and her daughters were in grievous cap- 
tivity ; 

Their neck [was marked] with a seal, with the 
brand [of slavery] among the Gentiles ; 

According to their sins he dealt with them, 

For he gave them up into the hands of oppressors. 

— Ps. ii. 2-7. 

While conscious of the iniquity of the people, 
he yet exults at the vengeance fallen upon the 
enemy, the great Pompey, "that insolent one, 
lying pierced upon the high places of Egypt," with 
" none to bury him." His wrath bursts out equally 
against the lax religionists of his own people. 

Wherefore sittest thou, O profane one, in the 
assembly, 

When thy heart is far removed from the Lord, 

And provokest the God of Israel by thy transgres- 
sions ? 

Let dishonour be his portion, O Lord, in thy sight. 

— Ps. iv. 1, 16. 

But he is not altogether cast down and driven 
to imprecations upon the wicked. He hopes in 
God and beholds a bright future. 

When I was in trouble I called upon the name of 
the Lord; 
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I trusted in the God of Israel for help, and I was 

preserved, 
For thou art the hope and refuge of the needy, O 

God. — Ps. xv. 1, 2. 

But Israel was to endure yet one more strain 
before going down in final night. Out of Idumaea, 
made a part of the Jewish commonwealth by the 
first Hyrcanus, came the trusted adviser of the 
second Hyrcanus, Antipater, who befooled his 
royal patron, courted the Romans, and obtained 
high office in their gift. He left behind him two 
sons, Phasael and Herod, the latter of whom 
through various vicissitudes of fortune became by 
Roman appointment king of the Jewish state in 
37 b.c. He reigned till 4 b.c. in an age of polit- 
Herod. ical turmoil, when the wisest politicians might 

be excused for blundering, but through it all he 
maintained himself successfully and gave the state 
a peaceful and prosperous life. He was a strange 
character, a combination of genius and brutality, 
with the passion, cunning, and cruelty of a savage 
joined to the superficial refinement of a Grseco- 
Roman citizen and man of letters. His people 
hated him, 1 and he despised them, though he ruled 
them well. Their national and religious fanati- 
cism, which had resented even a native king, 
flamed out the more fiercely before an Idumaean 

1 " A king over a people that, except for brief intervals, always 
hated him," Mathews, A History of N. T. Times in Palestine, 
p. 115. 
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upstart backed by Roman power. Of those who 
were religious leaders the majority sought to real- 
ize in individual life that separateness of purity 
which it seemed impossible to secure in the state ; 
others were content to fall in with the Herodian 
domination and receive the material rewards ; still 
others plotted in secret to restore independence 
to the people and overthrow the hated foreigner. 
Between them all the land was constantly on the 
verge of anarchy where only Herod's strong hand 
kept order. After him from 6 a.d. the Romans 
ruled again, until at last the fury of the Zealot 
burst out, and in the fire of rebellion the nation 
perished in an awful destruction. 

III. Never was the intensity of Israel's forward 
look greater than in the century and a half pre- 
ceding the birth of Jesus. In no period are the 
details of the future pictured more variously. TheEx- 
The thought-forms of all the sacred past mingle P ectations - 
with the living experiences of the present to pro- 
duce a weird mixture of old phrases with new 
meanings and new phrases with old suggestions. 

Now, as before, the form and measure of the 
utterances vary with the historical situation, and 
yet that situation is so complex and its elements 
so shifting and indefinite as to make quite difficult 
the securing of a consistent and intelligible sum- 
mary of the ideas presented. The most signifi- 
cant passages illustrating them are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 
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i. The activity of the Lord in the life of his 
people is constantly emphasized and is the basis 
of the entire body, of representations. They are 
pervaded by a strong faith rising at times into 
exultant confidence. This is illustrated in the 
attempts to explain what seems to be neglect on 
God's part. If sinners sin with impunity, yet 
" they will write down all your sins continually 
The Work every day," Enoch warns them (civ. 7) ; and that 
record will finally condemn them. A striking the- 
odicy is found in Enoch, ch. Ixxxix. The suffering 
of the faithful under their princes is explained as 
due not to the indifference of the Lord, but to his 
having deliberately put them in charge of seventy 
shepherds (angels) who are responsible for their 
well-being, and are held strictly to account. It is 
they who have proved faithless and plunder the 
sheep. Their punishment, however, is sure at the 
hand of the Lord. 

1. The Vengeance of the Lord. 

And the Lord will not be slack, (18) 

Neither will he be longsuffering toward them, 
Till he have crushed the loins of the unmerciful, 
And he shall repay vengeance to the heathen ; 
Till he have taken away the multitude of the 

haughty, 
And broken in pieces the sceptres of the un- 
righteous ; 
Till he have rendered to [every] man according 
to his doings (19) 
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And [to] the works of men according to their 

devices ; 
Till he have judged the cause of his people, 
And he shall make them to rejoice in his mercy. 
— ecclesiasticus xxxv. l8, 1 9. 

2. God setteth up his Kingdom. 

And then a kingdom over all mankind 
Shall he raise up for ages, who once gave (955) 
Holy law to the pious, unto whom 
He pledged to open every land, the world 
And portals of the blessed, and all joys, 
And mind immortal and eternal bliss. 
And out of every land unto the house (960) 

Of the great God shall they bring frankincense 
And gifts, and there shall be no other house 
To be inquired of by men yet to be, 
But what God gave for faithful men to honour ; 
For mortals temple of the mighty God (965) 

Shall call it. And all pathways of the plain 
And rough hills and high mountains and wild waves 
Of the deep shall be easy in those days 
For crossing and for sailing ; for all peace 
On the land of the good shall come ; and 
sword (97°) 

Shall prophets of the mighty God remove ; 
For they are judges and the righteous kings 
Of mortals. And there shall be righteous wealth 
Among mankind ; for of the mighty God 
This is the judgment and also the power. (975) 
— Sibylline Oracles, iii. 954-975 (Terry 2 ). 

(3) And he answered me and said : "This high 
mountain which thou hast seen, whose summit is 
like the throne of the Lord, is His throne, where 
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the Holy and Great One, the Lord of Glory, the 
Eternal King, will sit, when He shall come down 
to visit the earth with goodness. (4) And no 
mortal is permitted to touch this tree of delicious 
fragrance till the great day of judgement, when He 
shall avenge and bring everything to its consum- 
mation for ever ; this tree, I say, will [then] be 
given to the righteous and humble. (5) By its 
fruit life will be given to the elect : it will be 
transplanted to the north, to the holy place, to the 
temple of the Lord, the Eternal King. (6) Then 
will they rejoice with joy and be glad : they will 
enter the holy habitation : the fragrance thereof 
will be in their limbs, and they will live a long life 
on earth, such as thy fathers have lived : and in 
their days no sorrow or pain or trouble or calamity 
will affect them." — Enoch xxv. 3-6. 

The faithful look to him for requital of the suf- 
ferings of the nation inflicted by foreigners. The 
time is coming when their cruelties will be repaid 
to them. Steadily and persistently the seers pro- 
claim in a bewildering variety of forms the over- 
throw of the heathen. Rise up and oppress God's 
people as often as they may, God will raise up 
deliverers, will come himself in catastrophic ven- 
geance, will hurl them to destruction, will punish 
them after death, or at the last judgment condemn 
them to darkness and eternal pain. Thus his peo- 
ple will be vindicated. He it is who will come in 
a time known only to himself (Ps. Sol. xvii. 32) to 
dwell among his people, to set up his righteous 
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rule among them, to bestow life upon them, to 
give them to judge the earth and to enjoy eternal 
bliss (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 954 ff. ; Enoch xxiv. 5, 6). 

2. True to their sacred past the oracles of the The Past 
future recalled the ancient promises and hopes aga i n . 
centering about the old institutions of Israel. 



3. The Glorification of Jerusalem. 

Give thanks to the Lord with goodness, (10) 

And bless the everlasting King, 

That his tabernacle may be builded in thee again 

with joy, 
And that he may make glad in thee those that are 

captives, 
And love in thee for ever those that are miserable. 



Rejoice and be exceeding glad for the sons of the 
righteous: (13) 

For they shall be gathered together, and shall 
bless the Lord of the righteous. 



For Jerusalem shall be builded with sapphires, and 

emeralds, and precious stones ; (16) 

Thy walls and towers and battlements with pure 

gold. 
And the streets of Jerusalem shall be paved with 

beryl and carbuncle and stones of Ophir. (17) 
And all her streets shall say, Halleluia, and give 

praise, (18) 

Saying, Blessed is God, which hath exalted [thee] 

for ever. — ToBiTxiii. 10, 13, 16-18. 
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4. Prosperity and Peace. 

( 1 7) And then will all the righteous escape and 
will live till they beget a thousand children, and 
all the days of their youth and their old age (lit. 
sabbath) will they complete in peace. (18) And 
in those days will the whole earth be tilled in 
righteousness and will all be planted with trees and 
be full of blessing. (19) And all desirable trees 
will be planted on it, and vines will be planted on 
it : the vine which is planted thereon will yield 
wine in abundance, and of all the seed which is 
sown thereon will each measure bear ten thousand, 
and each measure of olives will yield ten presses 
of oil. — Enoch x. 17-19. 

5. The Expected Prophet. 

And [they] laid up the stones in the mountain 
of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer con- 
cerning them. — 1 Macc iv. 46. 

And that the Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and 
high priest for ever, until there should arise a 
faithful prophet. — 1 Macc xiv. 41. 

6. The Davidic King. 

Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their 
king, the son of David, in the time which 
thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over 
Israel thy servant ; (23) 

And gird him with strength that he may break in 
pieces them that rule unjustly. (24) 
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Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample 
her down to destroy her, with wisdom [and] 
with righteousness. (25) 

He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheri- 
tance, utterly destroy the proud spirit of the 
sinners, [and] as potters' vessels with a rod 
of iron shall he break in pieces all their 
substance. (26) 

He shall destroy the ungodly nations with the 
word of his mouth, [so that] at his rebuke 
the nations may flee before him, and he shall 
convict the sinners in the thoughts of their 
hearts. (27) 

And he shall gather together a holy people, whom 
he shall lead in righteousness ; and shall 
judge the tribes of the people that hath been 
sanctified by the Lord his God. (28) 

And he shall not suffer iniquity to lodge in their 
midst ; and none that knoweth wickedness 
shall dwell with them. (29) 

For he shall take knowledge of them, that they 
be all the sons of their God, (30) 

And shall divide them upon the earth according 
to their tribes, and the sojourner and the 
stranger shall dwell with them no more. (31) 

He shall judge the nations and the peoples with 
the wisdom of his righteousness. Selah. 

And he shall possess the nations of the heathen 
to serve him beneath his yoke; (32) 

And he shall glorify the Lord in a place to be 
seen of the whole earth ; and he shall purge 
Jerusalem and make it holy, even as it was in 
the days of old. (33) 

So that the nations may come from the ends of 
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the earth to see his glory, bringing as gifts 

her sons that had fainted, (34) 

And may see the glory of the Lord, wherewith 

God hath glorified her. (35) 

— Ps. Sol. xvii. 23-350. 

(a) Jerusalem is to abide as the holy city, the 
centre of the world's worship, the seat of God's 
throne. To Tobit, the exile, the city shines in 
fair splendor, adorned with jewels and gold (xiii. 
16, 17). The heart of Jerusalem is the temple, 
and about it gather high hopes. The sibyl be- 
holds them from every land coming to it with 
gifts (iii. 822 f., 960), the only place of worship. 
The tree of life is transported thither (Enoch 
xxv. 5). 

(F) The land is to share in the blessings of the 
new era. The earth yields boundless stores of 
food. Vines and fruit-trees bear abundantly. 
Heaven bestows a honey-like ambrosia. Foun- 
tains run milk. No pestilence or drought or tem- 
pest afflicts the world (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 928 ff.). 
The righteous enjoy long and happy lives blessed 
with numerous offspring (Enoch x. 17). 

(c) The prophet has his part to perform. Jesus 
Sirach remembers that Elijah was ordained "to 
.restore the tribes of Israel " (Ecclus. xlviii. 10). 
Twice during the early days of the Maccabees was 
the limit set at the time when " a prophet " should 
come (cf. above). In the new kingdom which 
God sets up, the prophets put away the sword and 
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become judges of mankind (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 
970 f.). 

(d) David is the expected king to those who 
look for the revival of the old state. Both First 
Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus (xlvii. 11) remind 
their readers that to David belongs by divine 
promise an " everlasting kingdom." The Solo- 
monic Psalm contains the fullest confession of faith 
in the Davidic line, the raising up of the son of 
David who shall purge Jerusalem, destroy heathen 
nations, reunite the tribes, and rule the world 
(cf. Ps. xvii. 23 ff. above). 

3. The looking for heavenly blessedness occupies The Hope of 
... ... r , Heaven. 

a large place in the anticipations of the age. 

7. The Recompense of Immortality. 

But the righteous live for ever ; (15) 

And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care for them is with the Most High. 
Therefore shall they receive the crown of royal 
dignity, (16) 

And the diadem of beauty from the Lord's hand ; 
Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 
And with his arm shall he shield them. 

— Wisdom v. 15, 16. 

8. The Blessedness of the Righteous. 

(4) And here I saw another vision, the man- 
sions of the holy and the resting-places of the 
righteous. (5) Here mine eyes saw their dwell- 
ings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy, and they petitioned, and 
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interceded and prayed for the children of men, 
and righteousness flowed before them as water, 
and mercy like dew upon the earth : thus it is 
they fare for ever and ever. (6) And in that 
place mine eyes saw the Elect One of righteous- 
ness and of faith, and how righteousness shall pre- 
vail in his days, and the righteous and elect shall 
be without number before him for ever and ever. 
(7) And I saw his dwelling-place under the wings 
of the Lord of Spirits, and all the righteous and 
elect before him are beautifully resplendent as 
lights of fire, and their mouth is full of blessing, 
and their lips extol the name of the Lord of Spir- 
its, and righteousness before Him never faileth, 
and uprightness never faileth before Him. 

— Enoch xxxix. 4-7. 

(3) That all goodness and joy and glory are 
prepared for them and are written down for the 
spirits of those who have died in righteousness, 
and that manifold good will be given to you in 
recompense for your labours, and that your lot is 
abundantly beyond the lot of the living. (4) And 
your spirits — (the spirits) of you who die in 
righteousness, will live and rejoice and be glad, 
and their spirits will not perish, but their memo- 
rial will be before the face of the Great One unto 
all the generations of the world : wherefore then 
fear not their contumely. — Enoch ciii. 3, 4. 

These years saw the domestication among Jew- 
The ish thinkers of the idea of immortality. This was 

Immortality J 

of the naturally thought of primarily as the reward of 

the righteous and as such came as a precious boon 
to the harassed hopes of the faithful. Persecuted 
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by their own princes, who were in league with 
the impure heathen, they abandoned the idea of 
deliverance by earthly power in favor of a divine 
recompense which would be bestowed beyond the 
grave. In this blessedness the wicked man would 
not share. Indeed, it was a question whether he 
would attain immortality ; if he did, it would be an 
eternity of punishment. The author of the Book 
of Wisdom glorifies the future state of the godly. 
Their souls are in the hand of God ; they shall 
judge the nations ; they shall understand the 
truth ; they shall abide with Him ; the kingdom 
and crown shall be theirs (Wisdom iii. 8, 9; 
v. 16). 

Enoch portrays more vividly their occupations 
and privileges. They dwell in the heavenly man- 
sions with the angels, the Messiah and the Lord. 
They shine like fire. They glorify God. They 
pierce hidden secrets of righteousness, " the 
heritage of faith," and dwell in eternal light 
(Enoch xxxix. 4-7 ; lviii. 4-6). 

4. Chief among the anticipations was that of Tlie 

Expected 
the chosen individual who should establish the "One." 

promised age of righteousness and peace. He 

appears in clear outline, though the position and 

relations in which he stands are different. 

9. Appearance of the Son of Man. 

(1) And there I saw One who had a head of 
days, and His head was white like wool, and with 
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him was another being whose countenance had 
the appearance of a man, and his face was full of 
graciousness, like one of the holy angels. (2) And 
I asked the angel who went with me and showed 
me all the hidden things, concerning that Son of 
Man, who he was, and whence he was, and why 
he went with the Head of Days? (3) And he 
answered and said unto me, " This is the Son of 
Man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth 
righteousness, and who reveals all the treasures of 
that which is hidden, because the Lord of Spirits 
hath chosen him, and his lot before the Lord of 
Spirits hath surpassed everything in uprightness 
for ever." — Enoch xlvi. 1-3. 

10. The Son of Man as Judge. 

(27) And he sat on the throne of his glory, and 
the sum of judgement was committed unto him, 
the Son of Man, and he caused the sinners and 
those who have led the world astray to pass away 
and be destroyed from off the face of the earth. 
(28) With chains shall they be bound, and in 
their assemblage-place of destruction shall they be 
imprisoned, and all their works vanish from the 
face of the earth. (29) And from henceforth 
there will be nothing that is corruptible ; for the 
Son of Man has appeared and sits on the throne 
of his glory, and all evil will pass away before his 
face and depart ; but the word of the Son of Man 
will be strong before the Lord of Spirits. 

— Enoch lxix. 27-29. 

11. The Kingdom of the Elect One. 

(1) And in those days will the earth also give 
back those who are treasured up within it, and 
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Sheol also will give back that which it has re- 
ceived, and hell will give back that which it owes. 
(2) And he will choose the righteous and holy 
from among them, for the day of their redemption 
has drawn nigh. (3) And the Elect One will in 
those days sit on My throne, and all the secrets of 
wisdom will stream forth from the counsels of his 
mouth : for the Lord of Spirits hath given it to 
him and hath glorified him. (4) And in those 
days will the mountains leap like rams and the 
hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and 
they will all become angels in heaven. (5) Their 
faces will be lighted up with joy because in those 
days the Elect One has appeared, and the earth 
will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, 

and the elect will go to and fro upon it. 

— Enoch li. 
12. The Messiah's Rule. 

And then shall God send from the East a king, 
Who shall make all earth cease from evil war, 
Killing some, others binding with strong oaths. 
And he will not by his own counsels do 
All these things, but obey the good decrees 
Of God the mighty. 

— Sibylline Oracles iii. 817-822 (Terry 2 ). 

And a righteous king and taught of God [is] he 
[that reigneth] over them ; (35) 

And there shall be no iniquity in his days in their 
midst, for all [shall be] holy and their king 
is the Lord Messiah. (36) 

For he shall not put his trust in horse and rider 
and bow, nor shall he multiply unto himself 
gold and silver for war, nor by ships shall he 
gather confidence for the day of battle. (37) 
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The Lord himself is his King, and the hope of 
him that is strong in the hope of God. (38) 

And he shall have mercy upon all the nations 
[that come] before him in fear. 

For he shall smite the earth with the word of his 
mouth even for evermore. (39) 

He shall bless the people of the Lord with wis- 
dom and gladness. (40) 

He himself also is pure from sin, so that he may 
rule a mighty people, and rebuke princes 
and overthrow sinners by the might of his 
word. (41) 

And he shall not faint all his days, [because he 
leaneth] upon his God ; for God shall cause 
him to be mighty through the spirit of holi- 
ness, and wise through the counsel of under- 
standing, with might and righteousness. (42) 

And the blessing of the Lord is with him in might, 
and his hope in the Lord shall not faint (43) 

And who can stand up against him ? [he is] mighty 
in his works and strong in the fear of 
God, (44) 

Tending the flock of the Lord with faith and right- 
eousness ; and he shall suffer none among 
them to faint in their pasture. (45) 

In holiness shall he lead them all, and there shall 
no pride be among them that any should be 
oppressed. (46) 

Blessed are they that shall be born in those days, 

to behold the blessing of Israel which God 

shall bring to pass in the gathering together 

of the tribes. (50) 

— Ps. of Sol. xvii. 35*5-46, 50. 
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(a) The chief names applied to him are (1) the His Names, 
familiar one of the "Anointed," the Messiah, 
which was given to the theocratic representatives 
of the old state, but now used technically of the 
person who would introduce the ideal state. He 
is the " Anointed of the Lord " (Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 ; 
Enoch xlviii. 10) and in one case the "Anointed 
Lord " (Ps. Sol. xvii. 36) the explanation of which 
is much disputed. 1 (2) " Elect One " (Enoch xl. 
5 and often) which emphasizes the Divine choice 
of the person who is to rule among the " elect 
ones." (3) " Righteous one " (Enoch xxxviii. 2), 
the supremely righteous person in the company 
of the saints. (4) " Holy Lord " (Sibyl. Orac. 
iii. 58) who rules over all the earth forever. 
(S) "Son of Man" (Enoch xlvi. 3 and often 
in chapters xxxvii.-xc.) This most significant 
and important title, reminiscent of the Book of 
Daniel, indicates the expected person in whom 
the activity of the Lord for his people takes 
form and color. From the vague parallelism 
with the " holy people " (cf. p. 226) as used by 
the seer of Daniel chapter vii., it has come to be 
applied to an individual with definite character- 
istics ; it is a title rather than a description, and 
derives its meaning from the attributes of the 
person in question. 

(£) The attributes which the expected person 
exhibits are twofold : (1) as a human being he is a 

1 Cf. Ryle and James, Psalms of the Pharisees, on the passage. 
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His 

Attributes. 



The Pro- 
gramme of 
the Future. 



king coming from the East, appointed by God to 
rule his people, purify them, and bring peace to 
the world, one under whose sceptre all men are 
gathered (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 817 f., 55 f.; Ps. Sol. 
xvii. 32). In Enoch he appears under the symbol 
of a white bull born from among the other animals, 
feared and worshipped by them, and into whose 
likeness they are transformed (xc. 37 f.). He is 
strengthened by God to overthrow the ungodly ; 
by the word of his mouth he slays them; upon 
them, also, he has mercy, a pure and holy leader 
under divine guidance (Ps. Sol. xvii. 27, 38, 41, 

47). 

(2) He is also represented with supernatural 
attributes, and in this respect the period makes a 
unique contribution to the ideal of Israel. The 
"Son of Man" in Enoch xxxvii. -xc. is preexist- 
ent and eternal (xlviii. 3, 6b), his glory is forever 
and ever (xlix. 2), all judgment is committed to him 
(xli. 9), he sits upon God's throne (xlvii. 3), he 
dwells among his people in the transformed world 
(xlv. 4), all bow down before him (xlviii. 5). 

5. Characteristic of the period is the gathering 
of its expectations into a formal arrangement, a 
programme of the future. The chief events in 
this programme are such as these : the oppres- 
sion of God's people, the divine appearance, the 
messianic kingdom, the resurrection, and the final 
judgment. Their order and emphasis vary accord- 
ing to the judgment of the writers. 
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13. The World's Closing Weeks. 

(12) And after that there will be another week, 
the eighth, that of righteousness, and a sword will 
be given to it that judgement and righteousness 
may be executed on those who commit oppres- 
sion, and sinners will be delivered into the hands 
of the righteous. (13) And at its close they will 
acquire houses through their righteousness, and 
the house of the Great King will be built in glory 
for evermore. (14) And after that in the ninth 
week the righteous judgement will be revealed to 
the whole world, and all the works of the godless 
will vanish from the whole earth, and the world 
will be written down for destruction, and all man- 
kind will look to the path of uprightness. 
(15) And after this, in the tenth week in the sev- 
enth part, there will be the great eternal judge- 
ment, in which He will execute vengeance amongst 
the angels. (16) And the first heaven will depart 
and pass away, and a new heaven will appear, and 
all the powers of the heavens will shine sevenfold 
for ever. (17) And after that there will be many 
weeks without number for ever in goodness and 
righteousness, and sin will no more be mentioned 
for ever. — Enoch xci. 12-17. 

14. The Old House and the New. 

(28) And I stood up to see till he folded up 
that old house ; and all the pillars were taken 
away, and all the beams and ornaments of the 
house were folded up with it, and it was taken off 
and laid in a place in the south of the land. 
(29) And I saw the Lord of the sheep till he 
brought a new house greater and loftier than that 
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first, and set it up in the place of the first which 
had been folded up : all its pillars were new, and 
its ornaments were new and larger than those of 
the first one which He had taken away, and the 
Lord of the sheep was within it. (30) And I 
saw all the sheep which had been left, and all the 
beasts on the earth, and all the birds of the heaven, 
falling down and doing homage to those sheep, 
and making petition to and obeying them in 
every word. — Enoch xc. 28-30. 

(37) And I saw that a white bull was born, with 
large horns, and all the beasts of the field and all 
the birds of the air feared him and made petition 
to him all the time. (38) And I saw till all their 
[different] kinds were transformed, and they all 
became white oxen ; and the first among them 
became the buffalo, and that buffalo became a 
great animal and had great black horns on its 
head : and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over 
them and over all the oxen. — Enoch xc. 37, 38. 

A Sibylline Oracle describes a state of utter 
desolation over the whole earth, the result of uni- 
versal war, and announces the establishment there- 
upon of the messianic kingdom which brings 
peace and great prosperity. Envy of this king- 
dom stirs up evil kings to war upon it and bring it 
low, but in the midst of their victory God visits 
them with terrible judgments, involving man and 
beast in common destruction. God's people, pro- 
tected by him in this turmoil, enter upon a period 
of peace and happiness. God himself establishes 
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the eternal kingdom of universal righteousness 
into which repentant heathen nations shall enter ; 
its centre is Mount Zion, and God's prophets shall 
be judges and kings of mankind, while all nature 
shares in the peace and joy (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 794- 

975)- 

This sequence of the rule of Messiah, judgment, 
and God's eternal kingdom of righteousness is 
represented also in the Enoch Apocalypse con- 
tained in the chapters xci.-civ. To this writer as 
to the author of Daniel chapters ii. and vii., the 
messianic period is established by the work of 
the saints to whom sinners are given over to be 
devoured by the sword. After the final judgment 
the eternal kingdom is set up by God's raising 
the righteous from the dead. It is, therefore, 
a spiritual kingdom (Enoch ciii. 3, 4). The pro- 
gramme is arranged by weeks (Enoch xci. 12-17). 

An earlier representation without the Messiah is 
found in Enoch i.-xxxvi. Here various judgments 
precede the final judgment, and the dead awaiting 
it are placed in their proper places in Sheol. After 
the great judgment God sets up his kingdom with 
Jerusalem as its centre, the elect raised from the 
dead and restored to the earth will live long and 
happy lives without sorrow, pain, or calamity. 

In yet another section, chapters lxxxiii.-xc, the 
messianic kingdom comes after the great judg- 
ment. God makes all things new, the heathen are 
converted, the righteous dead and the dispersed 
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History. 



faithful are gathered, and the Messiah comes forth 
from among them to receive their homage (xc. 
19-38). The same order is observed in chapters 
xxxvii. -lxx., where the Lord and the Messiah sud- 
denly appear to institute the judgment. After it 
in a new heaven and a new earth the Messiah will 
rule over men and angels in an eternal heavenly 
kingdom (xlv. 4, 5). 

IV. In summing up these expectations and esti- 
mating their character J certain points deserve spe- 
cial mention : — 

1. The close relation of history and expectation. 
The Sibylline Oracles are full of allusions to his- 
torical events in the world of the seer's vision, and 
his. outlooks start from them and return to them. 
The background of the Apocalypses is the present 
situation of difficulty and despair. The age was 
one of conflict and degeneration ; the oriental world, 
Semitic and Greek alike, was outworn ; all the 
more violent, brutal, shameless, base traits of human 
nature were let loose ; the political career of the 
great empires was played out ; the new Roman 
power rising in the West was about to sweep all 
away in deserved destruction. Out of such a wel- 
ter of blood, hypocrisy, and selfishness came the 
Apocalypses with their lurid pictures, their con- 
fused programmes, their mixture of natural and 
spiritual elements, their fire, sword, earthquakes, 
ecstasies, and judgments. The character of the 

1 Cf. Andrews, God's Revelations of Himself to Men, p. 224 ff. 
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expected messianic kingdom corresponds in a 
measure to the particular situation. In the first 
stages of the Maccabaean struggle, as in all periods 
of distress in Old Testament times, the sufferer 
looked to God for help and the thought of an indi- 
vidual deliverer was not prominent. The kingdom 
of righteousness was to be established by God 
himself. But the rise of the Maccabaean leaders, 
men not belonging to the old Davidic or Zadokite 
line, emphasized anew the thought of the Messiah 
and individualized it. Hence the later seers bring 
him forward. To some the grievous situation is 
alleviated by the hope of a human deliverer, whose 
kingdom of peace on earth will be temporary. To 
others the distress is so acute and the trouble so 
deep-seated that they look for a heavenly Messiah, 
whose reign will be eternal and the members of 
whose kingdom will be the risen saints. Thus 
everywhere thought working on the future is con- 
ditioned upon the living present. 

2. Closely connected with the preceding is the Prominence 

7 1 r , ... of the 

snpramundane character of these anticipations, unearthly. 
The continuance of the older forms of expectation 
along the line of prophet and king, land and the 
nation, has already been noted, but they are in the 
minority. The popular and influential forms of 
the realization of deliverance were those which dealt 
with the unusual, unearthly, superhuman forces and 
events. This tendency, already discernible in the 
Old Testament writings (see p. 213 f.), came to 
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honor in these days. Sudden divine catastrophes, 
violent changes, annihilation of the wicked, the 
activity of angels, slaughterings, transformations 
of heaven and earth, are characteristic. God is 
transcendent, the " Lord of Spirits." The Mes- 
siah becomes a heavenly being".") The kingdom is 
beyond the grave and the members are angels and 
the blessed dead. Where the kingdom is not dwelt 
upon, the reward of the righteous is personal im- 
mortality, glory, and honor in the sphere of the 
divine life. 

The 3. The conceptions partake in no small degree 

Mechanical . ..," 

Element. of the artificial and the mechanical. The use of 

figure and symbol to express religious ideas is char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew writers, and without it their 
writings would be dry and unattractive. But in 
these pictures the form has overborne the thought, 
the conception has been modified by the sym- 
bolism in which it is involved. Thus on the one 
hand it seems to have little vital connection 
with present life, and on the other to be valuable 
as being part of a scheme, a system, which is 
more important than the ideas which it embodies. 
To organize the divine plan on human lines, to 
estimate the heavenly chronology in human time, 
to lay down the succession of events in other-world 
history after the analogy of the annals of This 
world, — such to many students of these visions 
and oracles seems to have been their main purpose, 
and they have written volumes in the defence of 
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their own interpretations of these celestial pro- 
grammes, or in the attack upon those of others. 
The responsibility for this estimate of the character 
of the work of these seers rests in large part upon 
the artificial and mechanical form in which they 
have expressed themselves. 

4. Yet they contributed valuable and permanent The More 
impulses and thoughts to the Hebrew ideal of the contribu- 
future. They kept alive in a degenerate age the tions - 
hope in God and the courage of faith which in- 
spired God's people to persevere and struggle. 
That they met the need of the time, that they 
roused responses in pious hearts and cheered the 
downcast and despairing, the popularity of their 
writings proves. They did this by calling the 
faithful to look forward to the divine deliverance, 
the promise of heavenly reward, and the coming 
of the Messiah. They were the prophets of the 
time. 

Their teachings are permeated with the ideals of Righteous- 
righteousness. The future belongs to the upright ; 
without righteousness one cannot inherit the heav- 
enly blessedness. The ungodly and sinners are to 
be destroyed. The Messiah is the " Righteous 
One," his judgment is according to truth, and_the 
renewed earth is cleansed "from all oppression, 
and from all unrighteousness, and from all sin, and 
from all godlessness, and from all uncleanness " 
(Enoch x. 20). It is true that this ethical attitude 
is tinged with the artificiality common to all this 
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literature, and that everywhere the "righteous" 
are synonymous with the writer's sect or sympa- 
thizers, yet mechanical ethics are characteristic of 
the age, and it was precisely in the ranks of those 
to whom these writings appealed that existed the 
seeds of the moral renewal of the future. 
Spiritual l n the individualizing and spiritualizing process 

Ideals. . i tt i 

through which these writers put the Hebrew 
messianic ideals lies their chief service. In an 
age when the world beheld the ideals of Roman 
life in the great men who fought with one an- 
other in the forum and on eastern battle fields, 
in a Sulla, a Pompey, and a Caesar, they pictured 
their hero, the Righteous One, the Son of Man. 
They lifted him and all that he represented into 
a higher world. They saw an eternity of per- 
sonal immortality for the upright, an eternal king- 
dom of peace and righteousness for the devout 
and faithful, and a Messiah its eternal king, 
seated as righteous judge upon the divine throne. 
In this ideal they builded, as had all the prophets 
before them, better than they knew. i'They did 
not see all that the future kingdom was tojpe, nor 
discern all the traits in the coming Messiahs The 
Sufferer, the Sin-bearer of the earlier years of the 
post-exilic period, was hidden from them. The 
supernatural, the spiritual which they looked for, 
was beyond the grave in a heavenly world. ^But 
the way was prepared for that finer conception of 
a spiritual kingdom, here and now, in the hearts 
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of God's people, and for the recognition of him 
who royally conquered death and the grave, and 
who was and is and ever shall be the true spirit- 
ual King of humanity because he is the true " Son 
of Mah7;) 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. The Apocrypha : (a) meaning and history of the 
term and application to particular collection; 
(b) grouping of books ; (c) light thrown by them 
on literary activity and currents of thought ; (d) the 
messianic element in them. Art. "Apocrypha" 
in Hastings' Bible Diet. ; Toy, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Ch. I ; Edersheim, Proph. and Hist, pp. 
301-315; Schiirer, Hist, of the Jewish People in 
the Time of Jesus Christ, II, Div. II, p. 138 f. 

2. Apocalyptic Literature : (a) meaning of term "apoc- 
alyptic"; (b) illustrations of it in the Old Testament, 
Apocrypha, and New Testament ; (c) other Jew- 
ish apocalypses ; (d ) its characteristics — literary, 
historical, and religious — as compared with Proph- 
ecy ; (e) its value as a medium for messianic ideas. 
Art. "Apocalyptic Literature" in Hastings' and 
Cheyne's Bible Diets.; Schultz, O. T. Theol, I, 
p. 421 f. ; Toy, Judaism and Christianity, Ch. I ; 
J. E. H.Thomson, Books which influenced our Lord 
and His Apostles ; Deane, Pseudepigrapha ; Dram- 
mond, The Jewish Messiah ; Stanton, The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, Pt. I, Chs. II, III ; 
Edersheim, Proph. and Hist., Lect. X, XI ; 
Schiirer, Hist, of the Jewish People, etc., Ill, Div. 
II, p. 44 ff. ; Porter, " Prophecy and Apocalypse," 
Bib. World, July, 1899. 
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3. The Book of Enoch : (a) its origin, date, and an- 
alysis ; (£) its form, content, and purpose ; (c) mes- 
sianic elements in the book; (d) the book in the 
New Testament. Art. " Enoch,'' in Hastings' Bible 
Diet.; literature cited in the above, e.g. Charles, 
Book of Enoch, pp. 9-21. 
The latest and most thoroughgoing treatment of 
Hebrew and Jewish conceptions of the Future 
Life is given in the Jowett Lectures, just issued, 
of Rev. R. H. Charles, D.D., entitled A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, in Israel, 
in fudaism, and in Christianity. The book ap- 
peared too late to be referred to in detail on the 
topics treated in this volume. 



CHAPTER X 

THE MESSIANIC IDEAL AS A WHOLE 

At the conclusion of these chapters some more 
general points may be considered which concern 
no one period and its ideas, but need for their 
background the entire body of ancient Hebrew 
messianic teachings. 

I. The task which was set forth at the begin- 
ning may be recalled. It was the study of the 
messianic ideals in Israel's literature from a par- 
ticular point of view, the selection of one out of 
several methods of studying the subject. The The Method 
method selected was the historical one, that is, the 
study of these teachings as they were connected 
with, and sprang out of, historical events in which 
the seers took part or in view of which they 
spoke. This choice necessarily involved limita- 
tion of the field. If disappointment is felt that 
some considerations which were legitimate and 
germane to the study of messianic prophecy have 
not appeared, and that emphasis has been laid too 
strongly upon certain other aspects of the subject, 
it is not unexpected in view of the definite lines 
which our study has laid down for itself. From 
x 273 
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this view of the case, however, objections of this 
kind should lose their force. 
Justification j± word may be said in justification of the 
choice of the method. It has been amply demon- 
strated that messianic prophecy is hj^toncaHn.its 
developm ent. It has been shown how_each age 
had itsjDutlook, each prophet or singer had his 
background, how this outlook in every case was 
conditioned by the historical forces and elements 
of the age, how the background of the speaker 
determined the direction, the emphasis, and the 
form of his thought. Isaiah foresaw as he did 
because he lived in the Assyrian period; Jeremiah 
looked forward to a future enlivened by his own 
experience and observation; Zechariah painted his 
brilliant pictures with colors of the Persian age; 
and all of these men in these messages sought to 
encourage, warn, and stimulate the people of their 
own day. 

II. It may again be remarked that, while a 
limitation was thus set upon the study in one 
direction, in another respect the subject was ex- 
tended far beyond what is ordinarily included 
under the term " Preparation " for the Christ, or 
" Messianic Prophecy." Everything connected 
with the future, with the Kingdom of God to come, 
in all its aspects, has been regarded as coming 
within its scope. And in this broad view, how 
many have been the various elements contributing 
to this larger picture ! Shall we recall them ? 
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There is given the most general conception of 
man in his ideal character and nature as created 
and inspired of God, ruler of creation, a little The Broad 
lower than the divine beings, under immediate fetched, 
divine protection, dwelling in Jehovah's presence, 
sitting at his right hand; and, when fallen from 
his high estate and doomed to suffer, enlivened 
and encouraged by the promise of redemption to 
be wrought out through his own seed, under the 
gracious forgiving mercy of God; or out of op- 
pression lifted to a happy immortality in the pres- 
ence of the Lord — such is one great panel in 
this picture. Then appear all those details which 
have for their inspiration the nation and its ca- 
reer ; the fruitful land in which it is to dwell, the 
gift of Jehovah ; the nation, his " son " ; the peo- 
ple of Jehovah, a chosen means of universal bless- 
ing to mankind, the messenger of the true God to 
the world, the centre of light, whither the nations 
shall come up, from which peace shall be pro- 
claimed in all the earth ; a conquering people, 
ruling the world, and, if faithless and punished, 
yet in its suffering repentant, and in its repent- 
ance suffering on behalf of those who sin, still 
the object of the Father's love, punished because 
loved, and then finally restored to its land, and 
realizing to the full its unity with Jehovah, its 
world-wide mission of salvation. And then comes 
the drawing out of the various institutions of this 
national life in their promise and potency, the 
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priest as a permanent source of blessing, the 
mediator of divine mercy ; the prophet speaking 
face to face with Jehovah ; the king of the line of 
David ever abiding upon the throne, the leader of 
the victorious nation, the judge among the con- 
tending forces of earth, the intimate companion 
of Jehovah, yea, his son, behind whom he stands 
in all the infinite might of his majesty. And last 
of all is disclosed the concentration of one or an- 
other of these characteristics or functions of the 
community or the institutions upon an individual, 
the apotheosis of a lost leader or a present deliv- 
erer in an ideal figure, humble and kingly, saviour 
and saved, triumphant in defeat and death, be- 
cause through these a deliverer of his people and 
a preacher of Jehovah to the nations. Or again, 
the person is Jehovah's chosen representative, an 
ideal superhuman hero and judge, whose kingdom 
is established among redeemed and glorified saints 
in a heavenly world. Such is a rough sketch of 
some of the details in the almost infinitely varied 
and shifting scenes of the prophetic outlook. 
The III. If such are the external outlines of these 

Elements of var i e d pictures, not less wonderful are the spiritual 
the ideal. elements which pervade them. One may well 
despair of grasping and portraying them other- 
wise than in the rudest and broadest fashion. 

(a) Central and vital is the thought of the 
righteousness of Jehovah, the scope and demands 
of which carry their realization constantly forward 
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into the future. From the background of the 
imperfect present the prophets behold a brighter 
day, when the divine ideal and the human achieve- 
ment shall unite, and Jehovah's will shall be done Divine 
in earth. Nothing shall stand in the way of it, n) !f a 
not heathen nations given to idols, not other gods 
that be no gods, not armies nor riches nay, not 
Jehovah's people themselves, if they shall be found 
wanting. Jehovah himself shall come to earth, 
if need be, that his righteousness may prevail, 
that the guilty may be punished, and that his saints 
may be vindicated. At last judgment shall be 
passed upon the quick and the dead, the final 
triumph of righteousness shall appear, and a 
heavenly world of truth and purity abide forever. 

(b) Not less significant is the conception of Divine Love. 
Jehovah's love and the achievement of its objects. 
Sometimes appearing like arbitrary preference of 
his people, Jehovah's love vindicates itself by join- 
ing hands with his righteousness to realize redemp- 
tion for the sinful and condemned nation. It uses 
the divine justice for the fulfilment of its purpose 
by pledging Jehovah's character to the accomplish- 
ment of his promises of blessing. These promises 
grow ever richer and deeper. The love appears 
more intense as the object of it seems the more 
unworthy or despised of men. Thus divine love 
becomes a prophecy, a prediction, an essential 
foreshadowing of the ultimate triumph of right- 
eousness. 
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(e) A crowning ideal is the union of Jehovah 
and Israel in realizing the reign of righteousness, 
the achievement of future redemption. It under- 
lies the thought of the divine choice of Israel, at 
times imperfectly conceived as for its own sake, 
again delineated as the dwelling of Jehovah in 
Israel, involving therein the manifestation of his 
character and purposes, and finally represented 
most worthily as being fulfilled in the mission of 
the redeemed people to preach Jehovah to the 
world. Still higher and larger forms of the 
thought present man as in the divine image, or as 
an individual made fit through the divine Spirit 
to be the instrument of a wider redemption. 

These ideals play in and out through the ser- 
mons and writings of the prophets and the songs 
of the psalmists. They appear in manifold forms, 
and reach various degrees of clearness and inten- 
sity, but everywhere they form the trinity of fun- 
damental truths that give power and beauty and 
unceasing significance to Israel's messianic hopes. 

IV. In limiting the subject to the historic point 
of view, one must be prepared to meet the question 
which here, more than in other modes of approach- 
ing and considering it, is forced upon his attention, 
viz., Is not all that has been thus gathered together 
and presented in its historical development only a 
series of splendid failures to grasp reality ? From 
age to age prophetic anticipations gleam and glow, 
only to fade away and disappear; and the par- 
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ticular historic situation in each case which has 
determined the prophet's words only makes more 
clear the failure in realization. What shall be 
said to this ? Why is there more in all this study 
than the testimony of failure ? 

(a) No one can fail to have observed from the 
background of the historic situation, in each in- 
stance, what might be called the large language 
of the speaker. The dress has been too ample 
for that which it clothed. These seers used words 
of wide import, which are not to be limited in con- 
crete and immediate fulfilment. The very ampli- 
tude of their vocabulary, the brilliancy of their 
idealized situation, testify in themselves to the 
impossibility of adequate fulfilment in the condi- 
tions of their origin. 

(b) The general unity of the conception in the 
midst of the bewildering variety of details must 
be considered. Wide stretches of time, marvel- 
lously varied conditions of life, different classes 
and characters of men — from all this there comes 
out a philosophy of history and life, a view of the 
ideal conditions and relations of humanity, of the 
character and purposes of Deity and his relations 
to men, which is of one general type, and a type 
which, it may be added, is the highest presented 
by any nation of antiquity. 

(c) What lies behind the two considerations 
already advanced is that all these expectations, 
these interpretations of the past and foreshadow- 
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ings of the future, are infused with a spiritual 
element which is, after all, the essential thing in 
them, and which gives them their permanent sig- 
nificance. These seers felt within them the stir- 
rings of that larger soul, their imaginations were 
quickened by supreme ideals, and hence they wrote 
so broadly and moved unconsciously toward a com- 
mon goal. What the essence of these ideals was 
has already been indicated. 

(d) The fact that this hope did persist from age 
to age in spite of disappointment, that the series 
of " splendid failures " was continued steadily, 
fearlessly, triumphantly, is testimony to the fact 
that they were not failures. 1 

(e) The testimony of the New Testament as to 
the reality and permanence of the messianic out- 
look of the old dispensation is unspeakably im- 
portant, since it is the testimony of those who 
lived in, and were a part of, the world's greatest 
spiritual movement. They shared its insight, 
breathed its inspiration, and were thus able, as 
were no others before them, to behold the reality 
and the triumph of these their predecessors in the 
vision of that which is to come. Their forms of 
expression and their methods of grasping the 
large and rich ideal of the Old Testament may 
have been of their own times, imperfect, human, 



1 Cf. on this point Adeney, Heb. Utopia, p. 64 {.; Riehm, Mess. 
Profh., p. 174 f. 
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but this does not affect their verdict as to its 
essential character. 

(/) Besides the conscious reference of the New 
Testament to this element of the Old Testament, 
there is the unconscious and objective testimony 
furnished by the New Testament religion in its 
fundamental character and outlook. It came into 
existence because the Old Testament religion with 
its messianic expectations and teachings had pre- 
pared the way for it and furnished fundamental 
elements to its formation. It builds on the con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God revealed to the 
prophets. The atmosphere into which Jesus was 
born and in which his youth was passed, the 
thoughts on which he fed and which formed the 
basis of his spiritual education under the spirit of 
truth, were these lofty anticipations and inspiring 
interpretations of Jehovah's character and pur- 
poses contained in the Bible of Israel. That they 
entered so largely into the very centre of the 
Christian revelation is the evidence of their per- 
manent worth. 

(_£■) The final vindication of the Hebrew ideal is 
indeed the person and work of Jesus Christ. The 
attachment to the messianic argument from the The ideal 
Old Testament which the Christian Church has g"^ z s ation 
shown in all its history, running into many ab- i° Jesus, 
surdities of symbolism and errors of interpretation, 
has this tremendous conviction behind it, that the 
expectations of Israel are somehow amply realized 
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in Jesus of_ Nazareth. His personality, his deeds, 
his teaching, his outlook, satisfy the fundamental 
aspirations aroused and stimulated by the 01d_ 
Testament life. We enumerate some elements of 
that fulfilment, remembering that the argument is 
cumulative : — 

(i) Jesus, of the seed of Israel, of the house of 
David, was in the line of the messianic succession. 
He was a Jew, and therefore a legitimate heir of 
Jewish messianic honors. Are the old institutions 
of Israel to flourish again in that glorious future ? 
Jesus is the supremest prophet of Israel, its eter- 
nal priest, its consummate king, and that in the 
deepest and truest sense of these institutions. Is 
Israel's land to flourish and bloom in those days ? 
When these hopes are made realities, it will be 
under the protection and stimulus of a Christian 
power. The future of Israel is wrapped up ever 
more and more closely with the forces that centre 
in the Jew of Nazareth. 

(2) As_a_teacher, Jesus realized, the intellectual 
ideals of Israel. The Hebrew ideal of intellectual 
leadership emphasized, not speculative, but moral 
and practical qualities. To know the will of God 
and to make it prevail, to see aright in the midst 
of darkness and triumphantly to guide others into 
the light — this was Messiah's mission as a 
teacher. Such was the mind of Jesus, and such 
his work as a teacher. In the sphere of politics, 
the favorite attribute of the future leader is the 
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power of righteous judgment, keen to cut false- 
hood asunder and to discern the true. In this 
Jesus was easily supreme. None cared to ques- 
tion when he decided. 

(3) As Son of Man, he rounded out the human Jesus the 
side of the messianic hope. The kingly qualities, SonofMan - 
which the hopes centred in the monarchy de- 
picted, — vigor, uprightness, the defence of the 

weak, the righting of wrong, the putting down of 
violence, the establishment of harmony, and the 
exaltation of peace, — were characteristic of him 
who faced the Pharisees, pardoned the sinning 
woman, healed the sick, and made Pilate acknowl- 
edge his kingship. He was equally strong in 
the passive virtues with which the later Judaism 
clothed the pathetic figure of the "servant," in 
patience and faith, meekness that does not vaunt 
itself and gentleness that quenches not the flicker- 
ing wick. 

(4) As the Saviour of men^ hejnet the Hebrew Jesus the 
longing for deliverance, for redemption. The 

early shadows of captivity falling upon the nation 
directed the thoughts of the prophets toward the 
better day of deliverance. The priesthood with 
its sacrifices spoke more clearly of atonement 
and reconciliation. When darkness shut down 
in the exile, and depression deepened amid the 
troubles caused by oppressive rulers, the expec- 
tation of salvation grew brighter. The argument 
from Jehovah's love was buttressed by the evi- 
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dence of undeserved and vicarious suffering on 

the part of the "faithful, and all pointed toward 

the coming light. Jesus came as that light in his 

life and death and resurrection, the priest and the 

sacrifice, "to give himself a ransom." Deliverer 

and redeemer of the despairing and the sinful, he 

entered into the secret of those seers and solved 

the problem whose solution they had expected and 

forecast. 

jesus the (5) As the Son of God, he embodied the Hebrew 

Son of God. 

expectations of the divine advent and the union of 

man and God. When king failed them and people 
were found wanting, when enemies rose up and 
hearts grew faint, the true Israel set their hopes 
on the coming of God, in power and righteousness, 
in mercy and might, for their deliverance„and glori- 
fication, to dwell with them forever. ( The mission 
of Jesus upon earth was to manifest God among 
men, to reveal the Father and to dwell in the 
heart and life of humanity./ He wrote the divine 
law upon the heart and inspired the soul with a 
divine spirit of life and love. It was the new_ 
covenant which he brought, the new promise and 
presence of God in history and in the human soul. . 

jesus and (6) As the Founder of the Church, Jesus ful- 

his Church. _,, , ' J 

tilled the social aspiration of the Old Testament 

seers and deepened in every way the Hebrew 

messianic ideal. The hopes of Israel were never 

solely individual. For long periods they were 

centred entirely in a renewed social system, and 
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the ideal figures when analyzed are most fre- 
quently found to be symbols of the institutions, 
the monarchy, the priesthood or the nation. 
These expectations realize themselves in the com- 
munity founded by Jesus to reveal his spirit and 
carry on his work. This is the true Zion, whither 
the nations come to hear the Word of the Lord. 
It has proved itself to be this in the passing of 
the centuries. By it Jesus realizes more fully 
those ideals of Israel which in his earthly and 
individual life he began to disclose. There he is 
the righteous King, the deep discerning Judge, the 
suffering Saviour, the ideal Man, the Revelation 
of God. Through the church of history and of 
experience he is taking up more and more of the 
beauty and power and passion of Israel's messianic 
hope. 

V. From this point of view, finally, it is possible 
to determine the importance of messianic prophecy 
in the history of the Jewish and Christian religion. 
It is not something tacked on, a kind of anomalous The Larger 
excrescence which is appended to the Old Testament y g * t " \™ u 
religion, external to it, for the purpose of proving the 
divinity of Christ and the permanent and essential 
truth of the Christian religion. If it is only this, 
it is nothing. For, when looked at from this point 
of view alone and studied with this purpose, its 
contributions are meagre and ambiguous. No, it 
is the very essence and life of the Old Testament 
book." It is the vital breath, the ideal inspiration 
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of the Old Testament life. It makes the Old 
Testament a book of . permanent comfort, as it 
made the Old Testament religion a religion, of _ 
hope, of high expectations, of divine trust and 
inspiration. It links Old and New Testament 
together in an indissoluble unity, not so much 
because the one is preparation and the other 
fulfilment, but because the same spirit pervades 
both, the spirit of aspiration and trust. The New 
Testament, from the vantage ground of the 
Saviour's advent, looks forward with clearer vision 
and more assured hope to the larger realizations 
whose foreshadowings Old and New Testaments 
alike record. Both meet in the higher messianic 
expectation of the Kingdom of God, which is the 
Kingdom of the Christ — still only foreshadowed. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

i. Elements of the Messianic Hope: Endeavor to 
analyze and work out in detail each element of 
Hebrew messianic thought on the basis of the his- 
torical development as already traced. Cf. Briggs, 
Mess. Proph., Ch. XV (criticise and correct) ; 
Woods, The Hope of Israel {passim) ; cf. also 
Index to this volume. 

2. Comparative Historical Prominence of Each : 

Taking the historical periods of Israel's history as 
already followed in this discussion, attempt a study 
of the comparative importance of the several ele- 
ments as above noted in the several periods. 

3. Problem of Continuous Development : Decide 

whether a steady advance in these several elements 
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can be traced through the entire period, and com- 
pare in each case the influence of the historical 
situation. 

Principles of New Testament Use of Old Testa- 
ment : Gather together and endeavor to organize 
the principles which govern the New Testament 
use of the Old Testament messianic passages. 
Messianic Hopes in Other Religions : Gather mate- 
rial showing ideas corresponding to Hebrew mes- 
sianic ideas in other religions, e.g. (a) general ideas 
of future peace and prosperity in the ancient reli- 
gions ; (b) the personal Messiah, in Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism, etc. Cf. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great 
Religions, II ; Menzies, History of Religion , 
Frazer, Golden Bough, chapter III ; Pressens6, 
Ancient World and Christianity, pp. 211 f., 432 ff. ; 
Jackson, " Persian Doctrine of a Future Life " in 
Bib. World, VIII, p. 156 ff . ; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals, 2 vols. ; cf. Bibliography to this volume. 

The New Testament Messianic Idea compared with 
that of the Old Testament : {a) elements of O. T. 
idea taken up into the New ; (b) transformations of 
these elements ; (V) new elements added ; (d ) es- 
sential resemblances and differences of the two 
ideals. Cf. Bibliography. 
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Books on messianic prophecy divide themselves into two 
general classes, according as they accept or reject the ideas 
of historical development and the results of the so-called 
" higher criticism " in their application to the Old Testament. 
In the latter class of works the larger part of the messianic 
material of the Old Testament is regarded usually as referring 
directly to Jesus Christ. The former class presents a great 
variety of points of view depending on the attitude of the 
writer toward the supernatural, or the extent to which he 
is willing to go in the application of the ideas and results 
referred to above. It may be remarked that almost no book 
on prophecy omits some consideration of this subject, and 
that most modern writers on this theme are affected more or 
less by the newer points of view placed in relief by modern 
biblical investigation. 

The works mentioned here are only a few out of a great 
library of writings on the general subject or some phase of it. 
289 
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In the case of the general works a few words of characteriza- 
tion are given to those which are either most valuable to the 
reader or are most likely to be available to him. Besides 
these, books are mentioned which discuss certain phases of 
the subject or have chapters devoted to it. Selected articles 
in journals, which can be consulted in any good reference 
theological library, are also referred to. It is understood 
that no attempt is made at completeness, and publications in 
foreign languages are excluded. 

I. General Works and Articles 

Hengstenberg, E. W., Christology of the Old Testament, and 
a Commentary on the Messianic Predictions. Translated 
by Theo. Meyer and others. 4 vols. ; second edition. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1864. 

A most vigorous, learned, and voluminous treatise, which brings all 
the resources of profound, devout, and conscientious scholarship to the 
defence of the older view in which the ultimate goal of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation dwarfs and minimizes the historical conditions, factors, 
and stages of that revelation. Much of the reasoning is no longer valid 
even for those who have been led to practically the same result by differ- 
ent principles and processes. Yet it will always remain a monumental 
work. 

Payne Smith, R., Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1869. Second edition. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Company, 1871. 

Claims to trace the historical development of biblical prophecy. But 
the historical picture given rests on no basis of critical examination of 
the Old Testament books. The lectures are devout, but not enlight- 
ening. 

Adeney, W. F., The Hebrew Utopia, a Study of Messianic 
Prophecy. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1879. Pp- 374- 
The author's attitude may be gained from the following passage: 
"The only fair method of understanding messianic prophecy is to 
regard it historically as a phenomenon in the history of Israel, rather 
than doctrinally as a statement of absolute truth ; to treat it, in the first 
place, altogether apart from Christian doctrine and New Testament 
history, as a leading feature of the religion of Israel, the growth of which 
must be traced side by side with the growth of the nation." 
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Gloag, Paton J., The Messianic Prophecies, being the Baird 
Lecture for 1879. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1879. Pp. 
xv + 368. 

An eminently respectable piece of work, judicial and thorough. Its 
method is not very scientific, nor its point of view especially modern. 
It is a discussion of themes connected with the subject, rather than of 
the subject itself. 

Edersheim, A., Prophecy and History in Relation to the Mes- 
siah. The Warburton Lectures for 1880-84. New York : 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Edersheim was an accomplished scholar, especially in all that per- 
tained to Judaism. Yet his mind was essentially unsystematic and 
unhistorical. He has put much good matter into this book, but it is 
badly arranged and diffuse. Parts of it are admirable. One must, 
however, read il through once to be prepared to read it profitably. Its 
point of view is that of Hengstenberg. 

Briggs, C. A., Messianic Prophecy, the Prediction of the Ful- 
filment of Redemption through the Messiah ; a Critical 
Study of the Messianic Passages of the Old Testament 
in the Order of their Developtnent. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1886. Pp. xx + 519. 
Dr. Briggs's book took easily the first place when it appeared, and is 

still in many respects the most usable and valuable one on the subject. 

It bears evidence of much learning, wide reading, and good judgment. 

It was thought somewhat advanced ten years ago, but now would be 

regarded as occupying a mediating position. It needs revision in its 

critical judgments, and a new edition would give it another decade of 

leadership. 

Andrews, S. J., God's Revelation of Himself to Men, as suc- 
cessively made in the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Dispensations, and in the Messianic Kingdom. New York : 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1886. 

Of the same type as Payne Smith's book, but even more rigidly domi- 
nated by dogmatic conceptions, and interpreting the Old Testament on 
traditional lines without light and shade. 

Thomson, W. H., Christ in the Old Testament : the Great 
Argument. New York : Harper & Bros., 1888. Pp.471. 
A diluted Hengstenberg. Useful as a plain statement of the strict 
spiritual interpretation by a layman, the book is sadly marred by polem- 
ics against the " rationalists." With such a theme denunciation is out 
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of place. Some irrelevant and unsound discussions upon archaeologi- 
cal and historical topics weaken the effect. To modern biblical investi- 
gation there is no reference, except such as is hostile. It is nowhere 
employed to aid in the argument. 

Orelli, C. von, The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consumma- 
tion of God's Kingdom, Traced in its Historical Develop- 
ment. Translated by Rev. J. S. Banks. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1889. Pp. 472. 

A thoroughly able and useful book. It is devout in tone and modern 
in method. Like the volume of Briggs, it rests on a basis of Hebrew 
scholarship. It makes fuller reference to the views of other scholars, 
and is more exhaustive in the discussion of special points. Its general 
attitude is indicated by the title. 

Delitzsch, F., Messianic Prophecies in Historical Succession. 

Translated by S. I. Curtiss. New York: Chas. Scribner's 

Sons, 1891. Pp. xii + 232. 

One of the last of the many works of this devout scholar. Its title 
distinguishes its method from that of Hengstenberg. It is brief, almost 
too brief for satisfactory presentation of the author's views on some 
points, but exhibits his evangelic spirit and progressive scholarship. 
Delitzsch's mysticism appears here and there, and obscures his mean- 
ing ; but surely here, if anywhere, mysticism is excusable. 

Riehm, Edward, Messianic Prophecy: its Origin, Historical 
Growth, and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. 
Translated by L. A. Muirhead, with an Introduction by 
Prof. A. B. Davidson. Second edition. New York : Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1891. Pp. xx + 348. 

Davidson's verdict is : " No work of the same compass could be 
named that contains so much that is instructive on the nature of 
prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it specially 
treated in the book." It is a very thoughtful book, and in one sense 
is more a series of reflections than a systematic discussion of details. 
A knowledge of the subject is demanded in advance. If one had 
worked through an elementary treatise, he would be immensely profited 
by reading Riehm. It is eloquent and evangelic, and should be studied 
by every one who would go beneath the surface. 

Woods, F. H., The Hope of Israel; a Review of the Argu- 
ment from Prophecy. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896. 
Pp. viii + 218. 
The latest and most advanced discussion from the evangelical point 

of view. The author will not discuss the subject historically, because of 
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the uncertainty in the dating of the documents. His treatment is topical. 
It is fresh, serious, and stimulating, but lacks insight. Perhaps criticism 
and insight do not go together. Yet it may be the author is working 
along the lines on which future investigation will move. For him mes- 
sianic prophecy is fulfilled " not so much in the personality and work of 
Christ as in the religion of Christ." 

Ballantine, W. G., Messianic Prophecy, ONTS, XII, p. 262 f. 

Bruce, Apologetics, Bk. II, chap, iii, "The Prophetic Idea of 
Israel's Vocation and History," chap, vi, "Prophetic Op- 
timism"; Bk. Ill, chap, ii, "Jesus as the Christ." 

Bruce, The Chief End of Revelation, chap, v, "The Function 
of Prophecy in Revelation." 

Candlish, J. S., The Kingdom of God, Lect. II, "The King- 
dom of God in the Old Testament." 

Charles, R. H., Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 
1899. 

The latest discussion and one of great significance, especially for the 
inter-biblical period. 

Delitzsch, Old Testament History of Redemption. 

Edersheim, A., The Witness of Israel to the Messiah. 
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203. See Jehovah 

Ahab, 83 

Alexander the Great, 199 ; the As- 
monaean, 243 

Alexandra, 243 

Amos the prophet, book of, 78, 79 
note, 100, 160 note ; character of 
his teaching, 90 ; preparation for, 
100; times of, 100 

Angels, in messianic prophecy, 248, 
257, 266, 268 
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Antiochus IV, 201 
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Apocalyptic literature, 271 

Apocrypha, 234, 271 
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Book of the Covenant, 76 



Cambyses, 193 
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Chaldaean Empire, 154 

Chronicles, books of, 186 

Covenant, with David, S3, 75; Book 
of the, 76; Jeremiah's ideal of 
the new Covenant, 143 f. 

Cyrus, 155, 158, 190 
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84 

Daniel, Book of, 157, 188, 201, 261 ; 
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of, 214 1. ; historical background 
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Darius, 191 f., 193 ff., 197 

David, his character and achieve- 
ments, 48 ; not the writer of the 
Book of Psalms, 60; as a centre 
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in Hosea, 97 ; in Isaiah, 120, 125 ; 
in the exile, 164, 169, 181 ; in post- 
exilic times, 192, 195, 219; in the 
post-Maccabaean age, 255 ; in the 
New Testament, 75 

Demetrius II, 241 

Deuteronomy, 129, 141, 145 

Disruption of the Israelite king- 
dom, causes and consequences, 
79, 81 

"E" document of the Pentateuch, 
12 note. 77 ; its outlook, 89 

Earth, messianic conception of 
victory over, 15, 20 
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Ecclesiastes, Book of, 189, 239 

Ecclesiasticus, Book of, 238 

Elijah, his career and teaching, 84; 
in post-exilic expectations, 197, 
220; in Ecclesiasticus, 254 

Elisha, his career and service to 
Israel, 85 

Enoch, Book of, 235 f. r 272; the 
patriarch, 19, 236 

Esarhaddon, 131 

Exile, literary activity in, 148 ; spir- 
itual development of Israel in, 
157 f., 1S3 

Ezekiel, Book of, 149; deportation 
of the prophet, 153 ; his preach- 
ing, 157 f. ; his conception of 
Jehovah, 180; a type of exilic 
thought, 183; his idea of a world 
crisis, 214; his hope of national 
restoration, 163; and revival of 
temple worship, 164 

Ezra, Book of, 186; work of, 197 f. 



Gedaliah, 153 

Genesis, literary analysis of, 12; 

messianic prophecy in, 13 
Greek age of Jewish history, 199. 

See Hellenism 



Habakkuk, Book of, 130 

Haggai, Book of, 186; the prophet, 
191 ; work of, 194 ; expectations 
of, 203, 214 

Hannah, Song of, 50 note 

Hellenism, 201, 242 

Herod, 246, 247 

Hezekiah, 104-106 

Historical method, applied to mes- 
sianic prophecy, 4 

History of Israel, an organism in 
the prophetic conception, 28 ; sig- 
nificant as a history of salvation, 3 

History, as conditioning messianic 
utterances, 5, 43, 58, 71 f., 90, 95, 
107, 117, 139, 146, 163, 179, 199, 
226, 231, 266 f., 274 

Holiness Code, the, 151 



Hope, Israel's messianic. See Mes- 
sianic 

Hosea, Book of, 79; character of 
his teaching, 90, 179 ; preparation 
for, 100 ; times of, 100 

Humanity, Hebrew ideal of, 15, 229, 
230 

Hyrcanus II, 244, 246 



Idealism, characteristic of the He- 
brew prophet, 29 

Ideals of Israel, see Messianic 

Idumasa, 246 

Immanuel prophecies of Isaiah, 
120, 127 

Immortality, in post-exilic expecta- 
tions, 227; in post-Maccabasan 
times, 256. See Resurrection 

Individual, as Messiah, prefigured 
in the patriarchs, 25, 27 ; in the 
Mosaic age, 36; in David and 
his line, 56 f., 72 f., 74; in Isaiah's 
child-prophecies, 120 f. ; in Jere- 
miah, 146; in Ezekiel, 168; in 
exilic expectations, the " Ser- 
vant," 182; in post-exilic hopes 
225-230, 233 ; in the Maccabaean 
age and after, 257-262 

Institutions of Israel, as starting 
points for messianic hopes, 44 

Isaac, the oracle concerning, 23 

Isaiah, Book of, 101 ; the prophet, 
times of, 102 f. ; call and early 
activity, 102 ; sermons in time of 
Ahaz, 104; in time of Hezekiah, 
105 f. ; his political activity, 106; 
view of the future, 107 ff. ; ex- 
pectation of national deliverance, 
117 f., 179; child-prophecies, 120 f.; 
belief in national permanence, 
121 ; doctrine of the remnant, 

122 f . ; hope of a world peace, 

123 f. ; his disciples and succes- 
sors, 131, 132 

Isaiah xl.-lxvi., 149 f., 186, 199; 
problems of, 183; expectation of 
Jehovah's advent in, 181, 208; 
hope of national restoration in, 
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163 ; the " servant " in, 171, 
177 f. 
Israel, see Nation 



" J " document of the Pentateuch, 
1.2 note, 77; its outlook, 89 

Jacob, the oracle concerning, 24 

Japheth, 21 

Jashar, Book of, 76 

Jehoiachin, 152 

Jehoiakim, 152 

Jehovah, God of Israel, his purpose 
and presence the basis of messi- 
anic prophecy, 1 ; in pre-Mosaic 
ideals, 30 ; in Mosaic oracles, 
44; in oracles respecting the 
monarchy, 68, 73; his promi- 
nence and absoluteness in the 
outlooks of Amos and Hosea, 94, 
99; the new doctrine of him 
presented by them, 95, 96; the 
source of deliverance in Isaiah's 
oracles, 118 ; the hope of Jere- 
miah, 139; his character the 
basis of Ezekiel's expectation, 
180; his activity in behalf of 
Israel as pictured in Maccabsean 
and post-Maccabaean times, 
248 f., 264 f. ; his choice of Shem, 
21 ; the father of Israel, 37 ; his 
universal sovereignty, 210, 265; 
his spirit in Israel, 209; his 
righteousness, 276 f. ; his love, 
277; his union with Israel, 278. 
See Advent 

Jehu, 85 

Jeremiah, his book, 130; his pro- 
phetic work and position, 133 ; 
his outlooks for the future, 134 ff. ; 
his faith in Jehovah, 139; his 
expectation of restoration for the 
people, 140 f. ; his new pro- 
gramme, 142 ; his hope of a new 
covenant, 143, 179; his typical 
character, 146, 147 ; last years of, 

153. 156 
Jeroboam I, 79 
Jeroboam II, 86, 87 



Jerusalem, in expectations of the 
monarchy, 69 ; in Isaiah's oracles, 
122; in Jeremiah, 141; in post- 
exilic oracles, 203, 208 ; in Tobit, 
254 

Jesus, the culminating figure in 
Israel's history, 2 ; its history a 
preparation for him, 3; as fulfil- 
ling Israel's messianic ideal, 281, 
285 ; not directly visioned in 
messianic prophecy, 6, 60 

Job, Book of, 150 

Joel, Book of, 189, 200 ; messianic 
expectation in, 209 

John Hyrcanus, 243 

Jonah, Book of, 189, 228 

Jonathan, 241 

Josiah, 130, 132 f., 147 

Judah, the oracle concerning, 26 

Judaism, the birthday of, 198 ; 
literature reflecting it, 199 

Judas Maccabseus, 201 

Judges, period of, 47, 74 

Judgment, in Amos and Hosea, 90, 
95 ; in Isaiah, 123 ; in Jeremiah, 
139 ; the universal judgment in 
post-exilic oracles, 214; in Mac- 
cabsean and post-Maccabtean 
hopes, 248, 250, 264 f. 



King, the Israelitish ideal of, 40, 

69. See Monarchy 
Kingdom, see Monarchy 



Lamentations, Book of, 151, 158 
Land of Israel, its happy future, 
the patriarchal prospect, 26; in 
the messianic expectations of 
the monarchy, 70; in Isaiah's 
oracles, 124; in Maccabamn 
hopes, 254 
Law and the Messianic Hope, 231, 
232 

Maccabees, age of, 200; uprising 
of, 240 f. ; expectations of the age 
of, 247 ff. 
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Malachi, Book of, 196 f. 

Man, messianic conception of, as 
an ideal figure, 14 f. ; as victor 
over sin, 16-18; in post-exilic 
expectations, 229 ; ideal in other 
religions, 32 

Manasseh, 129, 131 

Marduk, 154 

Mattathias, 201 

Median kingdom, 132, 155 

Melchizedek, 70 

Menahem, 102 

Merodach-baladan, 104 

Messiah (and messianic), Hebrew 
conception of, 1 ; the personal 
Messiah in Maccabsean and 
post- Mac cab sean hopes, 257- 
262; the heavenly Messiah of 
post-Maccabsean hopes, 267 

Messianic hope, narrow and broad 
conception of its scope, 3, 7-9 ; 
elements of the broad conception 
sketched, 275 f. ; in the Mosaic 
age external and political, 44f. ; 
centring about the monarchy, 
72; spiritualized and individual- 
ized by the earlier prophets, 97 f. ; 
the national aspect in Isaiah, 125 ; 
and in Jeremiah, 146; stimulated 
by the new programme of Jere- 
miah, 142; union of spiritual and 
temporal elements in the exile 
period, 179; and in post-exilic 
age, 230; its persistence in spite 
of failure in the post-exilic age, 
202,231; its intensity in the Mac- 
cabsean age and after, 247 ; supra- 
mundane and mechanical ele- 
ments of it in that age, 267, 268 ; 
permanent contribution of that 
period, 269!; the transcendental 
element, 31,72,99, 126, 146, 179 f. ; 
270, 279 f. ; messianic hope in the 
New Testament, 287 ; messianic 
hope in other religions, 287 

Messianic ideals of Israel, their con- 
tent: the ideal of civilization, 19; 
of deliverance, 17, 91, 108, 109, 
114,135,223,225; of God, 50, 54, 



114, 209; of heaven, 225; of 
humanity, 15, 211, 227; of judg- 
ment, 212, 217, 248, 258 ; of mon- 
archy, 27, 39, 50, 53-55,61-67, in, 
112, 216, 252, 258 f. ; of national- 
ity, 25, 35, 38, 116, 251, 252; of 
priesthood, 42, 52, 216; of proph- 
ecy, 41, 252; of religion, 21; of 
service, 169, 171, 172; of the con- 
summation, 207, 211, 263 ; of 
union with God, 37, 91, 137 f., 
164, 166, 167, 208, 223; of world- 
empire, 116, 162, 203, 249. Char- 
acterized and estimated; their 
broad scope, 274-276; elements 
of, 286 ; their spiritual character, 
276-278 ; problem of continuous 
development of, 286 ; permanent 
value and influence of these 
ideals, 278-281 ; await a larger 
realization, 285 f. 

Messianic programme, the, in the 
Maccaba-an age, 262 ff. 

Messianic prophecy, not limited to 
predictions of the Christ, 7 ; peri- 
ods of, 9; threefold division of, 
9f. ; an interpretation of Jeho- 
vah's purposes of blessing, 10 f., 
13. 30 

Methods of studying messianic 
prophecy, 3-5 ; the historical 
method described and justified, 
5-7, 273, 274 

Micah, Book of, 101; prophetic 
activity of, 104 

Monarchy, its origin in Israel, 47, 
75; a stimulus and centre for 
messianic prophecy, 50, 72; pre- 
figured in pre-Mosaic hopes, 27 ; 
in Mosaic oracles, 40, 46, 142 f., 
145 ; hopes relating to it in psalrn 
literature, 57, 70, 72; comparative 
neglect of in expectationsof earlier 
prophets, 96 ; idealized by Isaiah, 
125 f. ; in Jeremiah, 141 f. ; in 
Ezekiel, 163 f. ; in post-exilic age, 
193, 219; in Maccabsean times 
and after, 255, 265 

Moral element in messianic proph- 
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ecy, in pre-Mosaic foreshadow- 
ings, 29 ; in Mosaic oracles, 
44; in ideals of monarchy, 52, 
69 f. ; in Isaiah's oracles, 126 ; 
new features of in Jeremiah's 
ideals, 142 f. ; in Maccabasan 
and post-Maccabsean ideals, 
269 f. 

Mosaic age, history and organiza- 
tion, 33 f., 46 ; literature of the 
age, 33 

Moses, founder of Israel, 34; his 
gospel, 34 



Nabonidus, 155 

Nation, idealized in the pre-Mosaic 
prospect, 26 ; in Mosaic oracles, 
36, 37, 38, 43 ; hopes under the 
monarchy, 70 ; the new doctrine 
of the earlier prophets, 97; na- 
tional deliverance and perma- 
nence in the expectations of 
Isaiah, 121 f. ; Isaiah's remnant, 
122; Zephaniah's remnant, 145; 
restoration in Jeremiah's oracles, 
141 ; in those of Zephaniah, 145; 
Ezekiel's new community, 168, 
181; the nation as " Servant " in 
Isaiah xl.-lv., 171-178, 182 ; 
hopes for national revival in 
post-exilic age, 192, 219 f. ; the 
limitation to the faithful, 215 ; 
repentant, 228 ; revived in post- 
Maccabaean times, 255; trans- 
ferred to the heavenly world, 
264 f. 

Nebuchadrezzar, 133, 152, 153, 154, 
157, 158, 241 

Necho, 133, 152 

Nehemiah, Book of, 186; work of, 
198 

New Testament, messianic idea in, 
287 

Nineveh, 228 

Noah, 20, 32 

Northern Israel, periods in history 
of kingdom of, 81 



Omri, dynasty of, 82 
Optimism, characteristic of Hebrew 
thought, 1, 29 



"P" document of the Pentateuch, 
12 note 

Pentateuch, its sources and literary 
character, 12, 77, 89, 199 

Persian Empire, 155, 193 

Pharisees, 243 

Phasael, 246 

Phinehas, 42 

" Pious," the, 240, 242 

Pompey, 239, 244, 245 

Post-exilic times, literary activity in, 
185 ; characteristics of this litera- 
ture, 188 f. ; its expectations of the 
future, 202 f. ; summarized and 
estimated, 230-232 

Priest Code, 186 

Priesthood, of the nation, 38; his- 
tory of, 46 ; oracles of, 42 ; priest- 
hood and the monarchy, 53, 220 ; 
idealized by Jeremiah, 141 ; in 
post-exilic expectations, 220 

Prophecy, 75 ; literature of, 77 f. ; in 
northern Israel, 81 

Prophet, the, an interpreter, 10, 30; 
ideal of in Mosaic oracles, 41, 46, 
141 f., 145 ; in post-exilic hopes, 
220; in Maccabaean oracles and 
after, 254 

Proverbs, Book of, 189 

Psalms, Book of, 75, 187, 201; of 
the monarchy, 58 ff. ; of the exile, 
151 ; messianic, 233 

Psalms of Solomon, 239 

Pseudepigrapha, 234 



Rammannirari in, (Adadnirari) , 

88 
Rehoboam, 79 

Religion in northern Israel, 81 
Resurrection, the expectation of in 

Daniel, 215 ; in post-Maccabaean 

times, 256 f., 265 
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Return of the exiles from Babylon, 

190 
Rezon of Damascus, 102 
Righteousness, see Moral element 
Rome in the East, 244 
Book of, 186, 189 



Sadducees, 243 

Samuel, 48 

Sargon, 105 

Saul, 48 

Scythians, in western Asia, 132 

Sennacherib, 105, 131 

"Servant" of Jehovah, passages 
referring to, 183 ; a symbol of the 
faithful community, 171 f. ; suffer- 
ing for others, 177 f. ; the indi- 
vidual servant in post-exilic times, 
227 

Seventy years of the exile, 152 

Shalmaneser II, 87 

Shem, 20, 21, 22 ; the oracle con- 
cerning, 20 

Shiloh, 27 

Sibylline Oracles, 237^ 

Simon Maccabasus, 241 

Sin, Hebrew conception of, 16 f. 

Society, Hebrew attitude toward, 
18 f., 24 

Solomon, his deeds and character, 

48,49 
" Son of Man," 215, 226, 261, 262 



Suffering, messianic ideals asso- 
ciated with, 118, 177 f., 227 



Temple, built by Solomon, 49 ; the 
centre of exilic expectation, 164; 
the rebuilding of, 191 ; in Mac- 
cabsean age, 254 

Tiglathpileser III, 102 

Tobit, 234, 254 



Universalism in messianic proph- 
ecy, 214 

Wars of Jehovah, Book of, 76 
Wisdom of Solomon, Book of, 
238 f. 

Xerxes, 197 



Zealot, the, 247 

Zechariah, Book of, 187; the 
prophet, 191 ; work of, 194 f. ; 
the second part of the book, 
200, 214 ; expectations of Zecha- 
riah, 202, 314, 220 

Zedekiah, 153 

Zephaniah, 129, 130, 145 f. 

Zerubbabel, 195 f. ; messianic hopes 
connected with, 219, 226 
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v. 29 

ix. 20-23 

ix. 25-27 

ix. 25 

ix. 27 
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xii. 1-3 

xii. 3 

xiii. 14-17 

xv. 1-7 

xv. 6 

xxvii. 27-29 

xlix. 1-27 
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xix. 1, 2 
xix. 3-6 



Exodus 



Leviticus 
xvii.-xxvii. 

Numbers 
xxii. 2-xxiv. 25 
xxiv. 17-19 
xxv. 12, 13 



14 «., 229 
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V.-XXVl. 

xvii. 14-20 



129 
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xviii. 15-19 


41. I4S 


xxxii, 
xxxii. 6-10 


37 "■ 
37 


Judges 




v. 
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First Samuel 




ii. 1-10 


50 


ii. 22-34 
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Second Samuel 
vii. 11-16 53, 56 n. 

xxii. 44-51 55 ;/, 

xxiii. 1-7 55 



First Kings 




xvii. -xix. 
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100 
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xxii. 
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First Chronicles 
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Job 



15° 
150 



11. 

ii. 6-12 
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xvi. 5-11 
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xxii. 

xxiv. 7-10 
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xlv. 
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Psalms 

58, 59, 60, 62 

68, 69, 70, 71 

228 

225, 227 

54 

151, 174, 178, 226 

58, 59, 67, 68 k., 69 

151, 221, 226 

58, 63, 65 n. 
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71 1 
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xxxiii. 17 


ii6k., 119 


xxiii. 6 
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xxxiii. 24 
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xxiii. 7, 8 
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xxx vi. 
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xxvi. 5, 6 
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xxxvii. 
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xxx.-xxxi. 
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104 


xxx. 18 
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xxxix. 
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xxxi. 1-9 
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xxxi. 3 
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Isaiah XL.-LXVI. 


xxxi. 7-10 
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xl.-lv. 
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xxxi. 9, 15-19 


140 


xl. a 
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xxxi. 12-14 
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